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HE peculiar species of whale from 

which whalebone is procured is only 
to be found in the polar regions amid 
the eternal ice, and scarcely a year pass- 
es without leaving its history of ships 
crushed and lives lost. In 1871 thirty-two 
vessels were driven ashore by the ice and 
crushed, while in 1876 thirteen were caught 
in the ice near Point Barrow, drifted in 
to the with the cur- 
rent, and neither they nor the sixty men 
left on board have ever or 
heard of again. It is supposed that this 
current, which, as Professor Nansen has 
through Bering Strait 
and across the pole, carried them into 
the polar basin, where they were crushed 


northward strong 


been seen 


proved, sweeps 


and sunk, leaving no trace behind. 

With the advent of spring large schools 
of whales make their appearance, forcing 
their way under the floes and through 
the leads in the ice, bound to the north- 
ward. They follow the ice along the 
shores of Alaska to Point Barrow, and 
then turn to the eastward along the north- 
ern shore, where it is supposed they find 
Late in the fall 
they come back, and go south 
alone the shores of Siberia. 

The fleet of whaling-vessels reach 
Point Barrow during the first part of Au- 
gust. Arriving there, they follow up the 
whales to the eastward, as far as and some- 
times farther than the mouth of the Mace- 
kenzie River. It is along here they make 
their greatest catch; but they must not 
remain too long in the season, and the 
whaling captains generally reckon on 
leaving that neighborhood by the middle 
of September, in order to reach Point 
Barrow again before the last part of that 
month. From there they work their way 
over to the westward, pursuing their whal- 


good breeding-grounds, 


again 
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ing south along the coast of Siberia, and 
finally come out through the Bering Strait 
not later than the middle of October. 
The fall of 1897, 
reason, came 


for 
exceptionally early, and 
when the fleet reached the vicinity of 
Point Barrow they found the way blocked, 
for the northerly winds had blown 


some UubkKnOWN 


} 


pack ice down on the shores, and the new 
ice had begun to make. Some of the ves 
of the fleet, having made a good 
eatch, had started out early and got clear 
just in time; but 
steamers Orca, Jessie 


sels 


of them —the 
H. Freeman, Bel 
vedere, Newport, Fearless, Jeannie, and 
the sailing-vessels 
were caught. 


eight 


Rosa- 
This in itself was bad 
enough, but as they all had expected to 
reach San Francisco not later than early 
in the winter, none of the vessels had 
supplies enough to last them until spring, 
the earliest date when help could be ex 
pected to reach them, and starvation stared 
the crews in the face. When those of the 
fleet that had escaped the fatal grip of 
the ice 


Wanderer and 
rio 


reached San Francisco early in 
November, steps were at once taken to 
ascertain whether help could not be sent 


to them. The subject was thoroughly 
discussed at a cabinet meeting, with the 
result that the President decided to 
sign the task of getting help to the im 
prisoned men to the revenue-cutter ser- 
vice, the officers of which had 
much of Aretie duty. 

It was a novel experiment, starting an 
expedition into the frozen North during 
the winter, and as the duty was thought 
to be dangerous, volunteers were called 
for, and it fortune to be 
among those selected for the expedition. 
The revenue-cutter Bear had but just re- 
turned from her usual summer cruise in 


as 


secn so 


was my good 
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Arctic 


very much needed: but as 


waters, and certain repairs were 


i was the 
for the 
Francis 


10th of 


she 
vessel 
ce Capt iin 
raphed on the 
al haste oO 
Repairs that were al 
were hurried through, 
ittits, and fur ciolthing 


d., and she finally sailed 


on the 27th of November. 
a vear’s absence in the po 
It is extre mely doubtful if 
for an 
part of 
short time— 


dition was fitted out 


iv that the 


cil anh incredibly 
eighteen davs. The officers selected 
for her were as follows: Captain, Francis 
Tuttle; Ist Lieutenants, D. H. 
2d Lieutenants, 


tholf, C.S 


Jarvis and 
K. P. Ber- 
G. Berry, B. H. 
Cameen, and Hl. G. Hamlet; Chief Engi- 
neer, H.W 
H. N. Wood: 2d 


Cochran, J. 


ist Assistant Engineer, 
Assistant Engineers, H, 
K. Spencer and J. I. 


Bryan; and Sur- 
Call and E. H. Woodruff. 


was for the Bear, after 


geous, S. J 


The plan for 
cing her way north as far as possible, to 


land a party, Which was to proceed over 


Wales, 


where they would tind several herds of 


land as far as Cape Prince of 


domestie These were to be 
to Point Barrow, to 


serve as food for the imprisoned whalers. 


reindeer 
driven up the coast 
To pack any considerable quantity of 
provisions was impossible, because, as the 
domestic deer from Siberia have not yet 
been introduced into Alaska in sufficient 
numbers, the usual, and indeed the only, 
transportation in Alaska in the winter is 
dog sleds. 


by means of A team of from 


seven to nine dogs can draw a sled 
loaded with from 500 to 700 pounds, but 
for any extensive trip where the trail is 
bad, 300 to 400 pounds is considered a 
cood load, and as the food for these dogs 
must be carried along also, it will readily 
be seen that it is quite impracticable to 
pack provisions for any but yourself and 
dogs for any great distance. The officers 
designated for this overland trip to Cape 
Prince of Wales were Lieutenant Jarvis, 
Dr. Call, and 


to command the party, had served eight 


myself. Jarvis, who was 
seasons in the Arctic Ocean on the Bear. 
was familiar with the coast, knew the na- 
tives well, and was eminently well fitted 
to carry the pl 


ans to a suecessful finish. 


Besides the provisions for the ship's com- 
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pany, the Bear had taken on board 12.000 
extra for the shipwrecked men 
e should reach Point Barrow in 
spring. 
We reached Unalaska. 
\le 


rations 


the chief of the 
itian Islands, on the Sth of Decem 
We left, after on the 11th. 
and started north on the really serious 
part of the undertaking. The 
ve made fair time, so that 


on the morning of the 


ber coalng, 
weather 
holding cood, 
3th we passed St. 
little 
to hope to be able to 


seen 


Lawrence Island, and having 


*ho ice, we began 


make a landine somewhere on the soui 
side of the Cape Prince of Wales penin 
sula. In 


the afternoon, however, we 


began to strike the mushy water (that is, 


water on the point of freezing), and con 


siderable drift ice began to make its ap 
pearance, so that about five P.M. the cap 
tain decided it would be impossible for 


us to get much turned 
and stood for Cape Vancouver, as the next 
available landing place. At the time we 
were in latitude 638° 30’, twenty 


northeast 


farther, and we 


about 


five miles from St. Lawrence 
Island, and only eighty miles from Sled 
Island, which is close to the mainland, 
and it seemed too bad we could not Jand 
there, as it would save about seven hun 


Howeve r 


there was no help for it, and we headed 


dred miles of travel on land. 


for Cape Vancouver. 

Here we found that fortune favored us. 
for the water was clear all the way to 
the shore, although, as we subsequently 
learned, the ice had shut that place in up 
to within a few days previous, when the 
strong southeasterly gale prevailing had 
driven it off to the westward and cleared 
the beach for us. 


and 


There was a small vil 
as the Bear was the see 
landed the 
the oldest inhabitant, our ar- 
created stir. Lieutenant 
Jarvis went ashore in one of the ship's 
boats, and learned that there 
were plenty of dogs to be had in the vil 


lage here, 


vessel that had there in 


memory of 


ond 


rival quite a 


having 


lage, preparations were imm« diately made 
to land our outfits, and by the time it 
began to grow dark our provisions, eloth- 
ing, and camp-gear had been landed safely 
on the beach, our good byes to our ship 
mates had been said, and we stood on the 
shore watching the boat as it went back 
to the Bear, wondering whether we 
should ever see our friends again. There 
with us, F. Koltchoff 
by name, who was to be employed with 


was another man 


best and mos 
‘ 1 
rip, ner com 
Tuttle, was teles 
November to 
hor the trip nort 
necessa 
j ali the stores, « 
from Seattle 
fitted out for 
iar ref@ions. 
ever all expr 
absence ol 
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herd of reindeer 
near St. Michaels, 
and to 
taken with the 
expedition as far 
as that pl ice 
We landed about 
four 


was be 


miles from 
the village. Thi 
to 


thei 


natives 
meet 
kyaks, and trans 
ported our outfit 
to the village 
We footed it, 
riving soon after. 
We found this 


village, the name 


came 


us in 


ar 


of which was 
Tununak, to econ- 
sist of half- 
breed 
trader and 
native wife 
children, t 
er with 
dozen 


a 
Russian 
his 
and 
ogeth 
about a 
of his 
wife's relatives. 
His name 
Alexis Kaleny, 
and as it was he 
that 
dogs, and indeed 
everything 
in the village, ar- 
rangvements were 


was 


owned the 


else 


made with him \ 
to take our party A\ 
as far as St. Mich- 
aels, where 
counted 


ting a supply of 


we 


On 


get- 


! 
\ 
\ 


fresh dogs to con- i 


tinue the jour- 


man 


168 
ney. <As one of 
the dog teams we ee 
to use had 
returned only that day an eight 
days’ trip, and needed rest, Lieutenant 
Jarvis decided to use the next day for 
completing our arrangements and pack- 


were 


from 


ing the sleds, and to make an early start 
on the 18th. 

The Alaskan sleds are built of wood as 
and 
lashed together with hide ropes, so that 
the whole frame-work will give readily 
and not be easily broken by the constant 


light as is consistent with strength, 
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rough usage to which they are subjected 
The sled is from nine to ten feet long, and 
the 
runners one foot deep, shod with walrus 
out ol 
The rails or 
sides are about eighteen inches high. and 
at the rear end of the sled are 
coming up high enough for 
push and guide it without 
very much. There is 


eighteen or twenty inches wide, with 


ivory or strips of bone fashioned 


the jaw-bone of the whale. 


handles 
man to 
bending 
made of 


a 


a cover 
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light drilling which is spread in the bot- 
tom of the sled, and large enough so that 
after the articles have been packed on 
snugly it hauls up over the load and the 
ends overlap on top. The load is then 
lashed the whole length of the sled with 
hide thongs. By this arrangement your 
sled will stand considerable shaking up 
and capsizing without spilling the load. 

The morning of the 18th dawned bricht 
and clear, and we were all astir early and 
ready for our start. We took with us 
four sleds, each with a team of seven 
dogs, harnessed in pairs, with the leader 
in front. Jarvis, Call, Alexis, and my- 
self each had a sled, with an Eskimo to 
help. About seven o'clock, amidst an al 
most deafening howling of the dogs, we 
were off, and were soon initiated into the 
mysteries of sled travel. 

I have seen many pictures of the man- 
ner in which the Eskimos travel, and the 
man is generally seated comfortably on 
the sled cracking a whip, and the dogs are 
going at a smart gallop; but we soon 
found that picture to be a delusion anda 
snare, Journeying in the Arctic regions 
consists mostly in pushing behind the 
sled, for the poor little animals frequent- 
ly have to be helped over the rough 
places and in going up hill or any rise in 
the ground. Where there is no beaten 
trail—as was the case most of the distance 
we travelled—the dogs have nothing to 
guide them, and one man is obliged to 
run ahead. He generally runs some dis- 
tance, and then walks until the head 
team comes up with him, when he runs 
on again. When the snow is hard and 
the road level, the dogs, with an average 
load, will maintain a trot which is too 
fast for a man to walk,and not so fast as 
heean run. By alternately running and 
walking, one does not become greatly 
fatigued. Natives who travel from vil- 
lage to village are so accustomed to this 
mode of travel that they can keep it up 
all day without showing signs of fatigue. 

Instead of travelling along the coast 
from Tununak to St. Michaels, where 
Alexis told us the road was apt to be very 
rough, he proposed to guide us across the 
country, striking the Yukon River at 
Andreafski, there being native villages 
scattered along the route at convenient 
intervals, so that we could hope to reach 
one every night, and thus get a few fresh 
dogs in case any of ours gave out. The 
first day we had to cross a range of 
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mountains apparently some 1500 or 2000 
feet in height, and in some places the 
rise Was so steep that it required three or 
four of us to help the dogs pull each sled 
up. By the time we reached the summit 
we began to think how delightful our 
journey was to be if our trail led us over 
many such mountains, since we had some 
1600 miles to go and this was only the first 
day. The sight before us was not very 
encouraging, for we beheld a mountain, 
higher and steeper than that we had just 
ascended, with a deep valley between. 
We soon forgot our troubles in the ex- 
citement of the descent into this valley, 
for the dogs were turned loose and 
we prepared to coast down. ‘Trees 
there were none, and the road looked 
clear, with only a few patches of brush to 


keep away from. Each of us straddled 
his sled, and, with a native behind to do 
the guiding, started. <All the toboegan- 


ing I had ever done, even shooting the 
chutes, was tame compared tothis. It had 
taken about five hours to toil up this 
mountain, and it took about half an hour 
to come down. At first we did not go 
very fast, for the snow was quite deep in 
places and our sleds heavy, but as soon 
as we got up a momentum we seemed to 
fly. Once in the descent I lost my bal- 
ance, and in a second found myself half 
buried in the snow and the sled rapidly 
disappearing. But here was where the 
experience of the native came in, for he 
thrust out his foot and in some dexterous 
manner turned the sled, so that it was 
overturned in the deep snow. 

At the bottom we had to wait awhile 
for the dogs, for they had been obliged to 
come down on foot. They hove in sight, 
coming at a good gait; in fact, they had to 
come fast, for having got started, they 
had to keep it up, and one poor little 
fellow, who could not make his legs 
go fast enough in the deep snow, was 
being dragged by his fellows. 

The rest we enjoyed sitting on our sleds 
while coming down, together with the ex- 
citement,put us in good spirits again, and 
we started for the second mountain with 
a better grace, for now we had the coast- 
ing to look forward to. 

When we reached the bottom of this 
second mountain, Alexis showed us the 
village at which we were to stop, not 
more than three or four miles away, and 
a level road before us. Our arrival at 
this place, which rejoiced in the name of 


: 
12 
al 


PRAVELLING 


U-kog-a-mute, created quite a sensation, 
and Alexis explained to us that, with the 
exception of the Jesuit 
missionaries, white men had not travelled 


one or two of 
through this section of the country since 
the days of the Russian occupation of 
Alaska. As it was late when we arrived, 
we decided not to pitch our tent, but to 


spend the night in one of the native huts. 


built in a eireular fash 
ion, and are about half underground, with 
the roof arched over by 


These huts are 


means of brush 
and what wood the natives could pick up 
The whole is 
then banked up with earth in the fall be 
The floor IS 
made of rough slabs of wood. and in the 


in the rivers in the spring. 
fore the ground is frozen. 
large 


This 
leads into a passage large enough to craw] 


centre of it is a small 


enough to 


opening 
admit a man’s body. 
along, and finally emerges into a smaller 
hut, built like the other one, which in turn 
opens into the outer air. Over each one 
of the openings is hung a piece of deer 
seal - skin. In the the 
large hut is an opening, over which is 
the dried 
Whale, walrus, or 


skin or roof of 


a covering made of 
intestines of the 


stretched 
seal, 
lig lit 
The Eskimos appreci 


and, being translucent, admits the 
during the day. 


Voi, XCIX.—No 


WITH 


DOG - SLEDS 


ate the faet that hot air for the 


through the floor, being covered 


rises, 
outlet 
only admits a small amount of cold air, 
while the opening at the top, being tight 
ly ceiled, does not allow any of the werm 
air to They 

hut, as a 
heat 


have 
rule, for 


escape. do not any 
wood is 
from the bodies of 


inmates of 


in the 
searee, and the 


the dozen or so each hut ts 
sufficient to make the temperature inside 
quite comfortable. The cooking, when 
any is done, is carried on in the outer en 
trance. While this arrangement of not 
letting the warm air escape has its advan 
ta found that it 


tages as well, for no sooner did 


ces, we has its disadvan 
we all 
crawl in. through the passage and emerge 
into the hut our untutored 
were assailed with an odor that could not 
be equalled in any part of civilization that 
we knew of. 


by old 


blubber 


than noses 


The combination produced 


and decayed fish, ancient seal 
with 


tives themselves, who do not 


and oil, togwether the na 
see the ne 
cessity of going to all the trouble of melt 
ing the snow just to get water to wash 
their bodies with, has to be 


to be appreciated: and 


encountered 
a precipi 
tate retreat. we hastened to piteh our tent 

Our camp gear consisted of a wall-tent, 


beating 
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stove and pipe, two frying - pans, two 
camp kettles, two tea-kettles, an axe, two 
rifles and one shot-gun, with ammunition, 
and in addition each man was provided 
with a knife, fork, spoon, tin plate, and 
tin cup. The tent was made of light cot 
ton drilling, ten feet long, eight feet wide, 
and seven feet high, with walls three feet 
high. The stove was a srmple sheet-iron 
box, twenty-two by fourteen inches, and 
twelve inches deep. The pipe was fitted 
in lengths which telescoped into each 
other, and were short enough to go inside 
the stove, so as to take up as little room 
as possible on the sled. Our provisions 
consisted of tea, sugar, beans, bacon, pork, 
flour, and hard bread. The beans and 
pork had been cooked before starting, and 
only required to be warmed over at 
meals, and, besides, were thus ready to be 
eaten in case we were obliged to camp 
where no wood was to be had. Our 
clothing was made principally of dog- 
skin, and besides not being warm, was 
bulky and heavy, and thus added great 
ly to the fatigue of travelling. The 
sleeping- bags were made of goat-skin 
lined outside with blanket, and provided 
with two covers, one of canvas and the 
other of rubber They weighed thirty 
pounds each, and besides adding greatly 


to the weight to be carried on the sleds, 
were not very warm. These articles were 
the best that co ild be obtained at Seattle, 
however, and as the weather was not se 
vere until after we had left St. Michaels, 
at which place we obtained a proper out 
fit. they answered our purpose very well. 

The doctor was our self-appointed cook, 
and as soon as he had stewed up some 
pork and beans and made the tea,we all 
ate a hearty meal, had our smoke, and 
crawled into our bags, where we were 
sound asleep in a few minutes, for all 
hands were pretty well tired out with this 
first day of unaccustomed travel. 

The next morning Alexis made our 
hearts glad by informing us that, as far 
as St. Michaels, anyway, we would not be 
troubled by any more mountains, for our 
road now led us across the Yukon River 
delta, which mainly consisted of frozen 
swamps and small streams. We broke 
camp, lashed our sleds, and started about 
seven, as soon as it was light. sut what 
impressed me most was how the guide 
knew which way he was going. There 
Was no visible trail; we crossed and some- 
times followed numbers of small streams, 
and the guide did not seem to take much 
account of our small poeket-compasses 
There did not seem to be any marks by 
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which to tell the general direction, for the 
country was level, and there was nothing 
to be seen in any direction but snow, with 
a few clumps of brush here and there 
Shortly before sundown we reached the 
next village, the name of which dis 
dint of be 
Ki-vi-lieuga-mute. Here Alexis inform 
| that 


ed 
dogs 


we 


covered, by perseverance, to 


us some ol 


his were too 


Or 
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me a raging 


got 


when 
out in the open air it soon passed away 
That the the 
village, and havi their 
Alexis 
resume out 
It is 
come 


headache, but 


evening dogs returned 


use, informed mie could 


journey the fo 


wonderful how soon one 


accustomed to odd conditions, for 


young to stand fur 
ther travel, and that 
the dogs he had hoped 
to replace them with 
al this village 
and 
pected to return for 
As this 
would cause a delay, 
Lieutenant Jarvis de 
cided to take two of 


were 


away, not ex 


two days 


the good teams and 
go on ahead with Dr. 
Call the 


and two of 
native leav 


guides, 
me to follow 
Koltchotf and 
\ lexis as soon as pos 
By 
rangement 


ing 

with 
sible this ar 
he would 
lose time, and 
could have all neces 
sary arrangements 
made when we ar 
rived at St. Michaels. 
So early next morn 
the 
and outfits were divi 
ded, and Jarvis and 
Call said good-by. 


ing proy iSIONS 


As there was only 
tent, 1 
duced to the necessi 


one was re 

ty of sleeping in one 

of the native huts, and having a whole 
day before me, I concluded to make a tour 
of inspection to find out which seemed 
least odorous. There did not appear to 
be much choice, and having selected one 
at random, I broke myself in to my new 
quarters by going inside for a few min 
atatime. This kept up during the 
day, each time remaining a little longer, 
night I 
was fairly acclimated, as it were, and af 


with sueh good results that by 


ter eating the usual evening meal, turned 


into my sleeping- bag, imagining | was 


When Lawoke in the morn 
ing | found that the foul air had given 


comfortable. 
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I awoke the next without 


on 


morning any 


bad effects, and from that never par 
ticularly noticed the odor of the huts 

We were off as soon as there was light 
enough to see, and from this on until we 
reached Andreafski the country travelled 
over did not differ, and the journey was 
practically As 


brush 


incident 
Yukon the 


more plentiful and lara and we seared 


without we 


approached the Was 
up several flocks of ptarmigan, or arctic 
the first game | lad seen in 


As I 


having taken the shot-gun, | was unable 


vrouse 


the 


to obtain any, for these birds are perfectly 
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White in the \ 


(of 


course | knew it 


vas colder than whet 


ve started, but 


travelling daily in the 
felt 


As soon as | saw 


open air Wwe the 


had not 


vradua 
What the ther 
_ 1 began to feel cold 


Ol 


Change 


mometer had to say 
\ndreafski 


tions of the 


is one the trading -sta 


live there 
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Alaska Commercial Company, 
and several white men and their families 


Jarvis had arrived two days 
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The trail led down the frozen Yukon, and 


tinguish against the background of snow. as the road was vood, our progress was 
As Jarvis had left me withoutathermom- much faster than in coming across the 
eter, [ had nothing but my feelings to give delta; and it seemed, too, as if we had 
me any idea of the degree of cold. The suddenly struck into a civilized country 
day we separated, the mereury registered again, for, whereas before we reached the 
23° above zero, and although some days Yukon we had met but an occasional na 
seemed to be colder than others, I attrib- tive and sled, here we frequently cami 
ited the fact to the rising of the wind. across parties of miners travelling up o1 
Judge of my surprise, then, at finding, down the river, for several of the steamers 
vhen we reached Andreafski, that the carrying miners to the gold districts had 
thermometer registered 15° below zero been frozen in at different 


in the 
1 river, and the miners were constantly go 
] Ing the other. When we 
1 reached the mouth of the river and made 
Point 
taken 


paces 


from one to 
Romanoff, our 
ill, and tran 
spired he had not been really well when 


our camp at 
Alexis 


cuide 


was very 


we started, for he had caught a heavy 
cold which had settled on his lunes, 
so that he was in great pain, and we 

had to sit up 


all night with 


him could 
do nothing to 
aid him, for | 


had 


no medi 
eines, and. in 
fact, was not 
enough of a 


doctortoknow 


what was the 
matter with 
him. The 
next day he 
was not able 
to walk, and 
had to sit all 
aay on his 
sled, and as 
the other na 
tive had de 


veloped some 


kind of a sore 


knee, he also 


had to 


rHE DEER TRAIN 


BEFORE 


before, and had given the people a delight 
ful surprise by bringing 


letters which 
they would not have received under usual 
but 
Unele Sam's thoughtful postmaster had 
sent all the mail destined for that part of 
the country with the expedition. 


conditions until the following spring; 


Having replenished our larder, we left 
Andreafski the following day, the 27th. 


ride, 


in conse 

quence of 

which Kolt 

chotf and my- 

self had to take turns running ahead of 
the dogs for the next two days. 

When we reached St. Michaels, about 

noon on January 1, I found that Jarvis 

had reached there two days before, and 


LOADING, 


had left again a few hours before we ar- 


rived, leaving me a letter of instructions. 
From this I learned that the large gov- 
ernment herd of reindeer which had been 
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A SHORT HALT. 


Port 
transferred to Unalaklik, was now on its 
way to that place, and had reached the 
head of Norton Sound. 


maintained at Clarence had been 


Jarvis according 
ly had made his arrangements to travel 
that far by dog teams, and from there to 
Cape Prince of Wales by deer-sleds, w hieh 
was supposed to be much the faster mode 
of travelling He was then to start the 
herds of ceer still in the vicinity of the 
latter place on their way up the coast 
As it would require several herders to 
drive the deer, and there was no chance 
to get provisions between Cape Prince of 
Wales and Point Hope, | was to transport 
1000) pounds of Unalaklik 
across what is known as the Portage, to 
Kotzebue Sound, and meet him and the 
deer herd at Cape Blossom 


stores from 


As soon as we reached St. Michaels I 
requested Dr. Edie, the surgeon attach- 
ed to the military post at that place, 
to examine Alexis, whereupon it devel- 
oped that he had al bad case of double 
pneumonia, and was a very sick man. So 
he was put to bed and attendants fur 
nished him, and under the doctor's care 
he managed to pull through; but it was a 
hard task, and for three months he was 
flat on his back, and it is quite certain, 
but for the excellent care and treatment 
he received, he would never have gone 


Tununak 
we had used thus far were badly in need 
for their feet were all cut and 
sore from breaking through the crust on 
the snow, but as dogs were 


back to his home at The dogs 


of rest, 
searee at St. 
Michaels, and I had to wait for the return 
of the two teams Jarvis took with him, 
I bought the best one of Alexis’s teams, as 
it would probably be in good shape again 
by the time I would be able to start 

Here I obtained a sleeping- bag, cloth 


ing, and boots of deer-skin, and diseard 


ed those articles brought from the ship, 


Call 
The sleeping bag 
the 


hair turned in, 


Jarvis and having done the same. 
is made of the winter 
skins of deer sewed 
the 
man 


with 


together with 


long enough for a 
to lie at full length inside, and fitted 
a flap to haul over the head 

The boots are made of the 
the legs of the deer, the hair 
the hide of 
or large hair- seal Inside 


alter 
getting in. 
skin from 
outside, while the 
the 
the 
the hair next the 
again are 


soles are 
OODPTOOK, 
1 

boots are 


worn deer-skin socks, with 


feet, and inside these 
worn one and sometimes two 
The shirt, 
or parkie, is made of the summer skins 
of the deer, these 
double—that is, it is really two parkies 
in one, so that there is hair next the body, 
and outside as well: It is fitted with a 


pairs of heavy woollen socks 


beine lighter, and its 
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hood. whiel is trimmed around the face Imagine a road strewn with rocks and 
with wolf-skin, for the hair of that animal bowlders of all sizes, packed close to 
being long and coarse, it affords excel- gether, and some idea of our trail will be 
lent protection from the cold and biting gained. Our progress was necessarily 


Wilds 


The trousers are generally single, 
and made of the thiek winter skins, with 


the hair turned ont. Deer-skin combines 


LWo verv essential 


properties—it is very 


warm and very light; in fact, the double 


parkle does not weigh any more than the 


average double-breasted sack-coat of civ 


ilization, and our sleeping-bags weighed 


only twelve pounds Over the parkie is 


worn a snow-shirt made of light cotton 


drilling, so that the driving snow will not 
get into the hair of the parkie and wet 


through to the skin. Our hand-covering 


slow, as the sled required constant watch- 
ing and guiding to keep it from over 
turning, which, however, it did very fre 
quently, despite our best efforts, and the 
but 
finally pulled into Unalaklik on the 
evening of the Sth, without any serious 


We passed 


ever, on the way, who were packing their 


next three days were very fatiguing; 
we 
mishaps. wo natives, how 
load on their baeks, their sled having been 
broken by the difficult trail 

Unalaklik 


some two hundred, with a 


has a native population of 


Swedish mis 
school, 


trad 


sion 


and a 


ing-station be- 
longing to the 


Alaska Com 
mercial Com- 
pany, man- 


aged by a Nor 
wegian named 
Englestadt. 
By this 
the thermom 
eter was regis 


time 


tering during 
the day from 
35° to 40° be- 
but 
were 


low zero, 
as 
well 
ed 


we 
provid 


with skin 


ESKIMO CHILDKEN 


consisted of deer-skin mittens, with wool 
len gloves or mittens inside, so that when 
it became necessary to work around tlie 
sled or adjust the dog-harness, the clumsy 
deer mit could be slipped off, and the 
hands still be protected by the woollen 
gloves while working 

On the 6th of January, my dogs’ feet 
having healed properly, I 
and there intercept 
the other teams returning, 


coneluded to 
vo on to Unalaklik, 
in order to save 
I took a native boy with 
and although Unalaklik 
les from St. Michaels, it 
took us three days to make the trip, for 
the 
ice had shelved and piled up, making an 
exceedingly rough and hummocky trail. 


that much time. 


me as 


a cuide 


is but sixty mi 


the road led along the shore, where 


clothing 
did not suffer 
from cold, ex- 


we 


cept when we 

were obliged to face tlhe wind in travel- 
ling. 
of the trader until the 15th, and the dogs 
not having yet arrived. I coneluded to 
go on to Koyuk, at the head of Norton 
Sound, taking what provisions I could 
with my one team, pick up all the dogs I 
could on the way, and send them back for 
the remaining part. On the way, as ex- 
pected, I fell in with the two teams Jar- 
vis had sent back, -but as they seemed to 
be played out, they were of no use to me. 
At Koyuk, which is a native village 
composed of two huts, on the 19th, I found 
myself with but one team, for the extra 
teams I had been led to expect at this 
place were not visible. So the following 
day I started for Golofnin Bay, three days’ 


After waiting here at the log house 
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THE 


travel to the westward, where there was 
another trading post, hoping to be able to 
get the necessary dogs there. Again I 
was doomed to disappointment, however, 
for all the dogs belonging to that station 
were absent on a trip into the country. 
A few miles from here was the govern 
ment herd of reindeer, and there I went 
next: and after much talking with the Lapp 


herder in charge (for the superintendent, 


Mr. Kettleson, had gone up the coast with 
Jarvis), sueceeded in convineing him I 
officer, and obtained some sled- 
With this outfit I 
returned to Koyuk, reaching that place 
on the 29th, and there found two more 
dog teams waiting for me, with the rest 
of the provisions. In 


Was an 


deer and two drivers. 


response to an 
urgent note I had sent to him by a native 
runner, the trader at Unalaklik had 
managed to scrape together these two 
teams, but they were a sorry lot of dogs. 

A deer-sled is about half as long as a 
dog-sled, very much wider, and not so 


high, 


so that it cannot be easily over- 
turned by the somewhat erratic move- 
ments the deer ofttimes indulges in. The 
deer-harness consists of a wooden collar 


and a belly-band. The trace by which he 


MIDNIGHT SUN 


hauls the sled is made fast to the collar 
and belly-band, and leads under him and 
between his hind legs to the sled, being 
made of hide, and covered with soft fur 
where it takes against his legs, so as not 
to chafe through the skin. Around the 
base of the horns is secured the strip of hide 
rope which the driver uses as a guiding 
line. Asa single deer is generally used 
toeach sled, and he soon tires with a load 
of more than 150 pounds, one man drives 
atrain of several, each deer being secured 
by his guiding-line to the sled ahead, 
while at the same time his trace is fasten 
ed to the sled he is to draw. The head 
sled is used for the driver only, who gen 
erally sitsdown, except when he is obliged 
to trot alongside to keep warm. In this 
way, if the deer are well trained and fol 
low readily, one man ean drive a train of 
ten or more. The deer we had were not 
very well trained, however, and one man 
drove but three, thus leaving but four of 
the six sleds for freight. The veal ad 
vantage of the deer lies in the fact that 
food for them does not have to be carried if 
one is passing through a country where the 
moss is plentiful. In travelling we usual 
ly halted once during the day to allow 
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THE STATION 


deer to feed, and night, at 


the 
hich 


again at 
tines he With 
his hoofs, using them very skilfully, thus 


When the 


is very deep, this causes the deer 


Up the 


exposing the moss beneath 
snow 
much labor, so that after dragging a sled 
all dav. and working half the night for 
his food, he seems to need a day of rest in 


each four or tive, for, after all, the deer is 


rather a delicate animal The dogs, on 
the tough little tel 
lows, and will travel day after day right 
fed, their feet 


become badly cut by the erusty snow 


contrary, are very 


along if properly unless 

From Kovuk we followed the course of 
the Koyuk River, making short-euts oc 
casionally where the stream turned aside 
from our general direction, until we reach 
ed the 
struck 


head of that stream, when we 


across the hills until we eame to 
River. which 
This 


brought us to Escholtz Bay, and after that 


the source of the Buekland 


we then followed to its mouth 
along the coast to the mouth of 
Hotham Inlet 


tly rolling country, 


we kept 
We passed through a gen 
which was devoid of 
trees or shrubbery except along the rivers 
where we found brush in abundance, to 
gether with some scrubby pine-trees 
Each night, when we reached a clump 
of pines at whieh the guide had decided 


to camp, the deer train was driven a mile 


AT CAPE 


SMYTH 


or so to leeward, so that the d: youla 


notscent them d ing the night and cause 


a Stampede Then one of us would 


piteh 


the tent while another chopped suppl 


of firewood, and still another unharnessed 


the dogs and unloaded the sleds. for the 


dogs would devour everything left within 


reach Boots or skin clothing left care 


lessly exposed were always found half 
chewed in the morning, for the poor little 


fellows never get a square meal when 


travelling in winter, and are ravenous 


We would then start the tire in the stove 


and another outside the tent to help melt 
the snow or ice, to obtain water for drink 


and cooking, The beans, which had 
been boiled before starting. were always 
frozen so solid they had to be chopped off 
with the axe, and indeed everything that 
had the 


solid in a day. 


moisture in if 

Our 
pork and beans cooked over in the camp 
kettle, tea, and,when the hard bread gave 
out, flap jacks a 


least frozen 


was 


meals consisted of 


We would mix up a 
batter of flour and water, and make the 
Hap-jacks as large as the frying-pan to 
save time, using the bacon for grease, and 
when that was gone seal oil took its place. 
The Eskimos are experts at this sort of 
but as they wash their 
hands, I always did my own and let them 
cook for themselves 


cooking, never 


. 
a 


THE RESCUE 

After the meal was finished we would pro 
ceed to the very trying task of feeding the 
dogs. Each man took in his arms one dried 
fish for each dog, and then tried to get his 
team all together and away from the oth 
ers. The poor hungry little fellows would 
jump up after the fish, and in their eager 
ness to obtain a mouthful it wasa diffieult 
matter to keep from being knoeked down 
But finally a 
thrown to each one, and then you would 
have to stand by with a club to drive off 


and bitten. fish wonld be 


any dog that gulped his fish down and 
then As 
soon as all the fish intended to goe used 
had and 
the dogs saw no more was coming, 


tried to steal from the others 


been given out devoured, and 
they 
would lie down quietly and go to sleep, 
and we would then go to our tent, close 
the flap to keep out as much cold air as 
possible, and IT would enjoy my smoke, 
and watch the natives putf contentedly 


And 


smoke, we 


at their curious long ivory pipes. 
finally, having 
would crawl into our bags and be 
in a jiffy. 
to camp where there was not a 


finished our 
asleep 
obliged 


Sometimes we were 


sign of 
wood, and then our supper would be fro 
zen pork and beans and cold water, which 


latter we always carried with us on the 


Ok 


THE WHALERS 


sled in a pail, wrapped tightly in some 


article of clothing 
In the 


would arouse t 


lo keep from treez 


ing solid morning the one that 


we would have our breakfast and smoke. 


awoke first others, and 
load the sleds, harness the dogs, and be off 
again at seven o'clock 

As | have said, our cuide led us through 
acomparatively level country. and had the 
show not bee nvery deepand soft. we would 
have madea quick tripacross. As it was, we 
all 


time, and often had to tramp back 


were obliged to use snow shoes nearry 


Lie 


and forth ahead of the doe teams in order 


iittie Tel 


to pack the snow down for the 
lows. We did not reach Cape Blossom 
until the evening of February 11 

Meanwhile, Jarvis and Call, travelling 
lieht, had pushed rapidly along the eoast 
from St. Michaels until thes the 
vovernment herd of deerto which Thaveal 


re ache ad 


ready referred, whence they sent back their 


dog teams for my use, and taking deer 
sleds, kept on to Point Rodney, at which 
place wasa herd of 138 deer. owned by an 
Eskimo called Charley (his native name 
The 


contemplated the use of its large 


had 
herd 


for an expedition up the Yukon, for the 


being Artisarlook overnment 


aid of the miners there, and Jarvis had 


THE SURVIVORS OF THE DOG TEAM THAT 


DRAGGED US TWENTY FOUR HUNDRED MILES. 
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been instrueted not to take from that 
herd Unless compelled to do so It is dif 


ficult to make an Eskimo understand that 


you can pay back a debt you may wish 


have the visible 


had 


veral years, and al 


to contract unless you 


means at hand, and Charley not 


known Jarvis for se 


Wavs been treated the officers of 
the Bear, it is extremely doubtful if he 
would have allowed his deer to be taken. 


It was not w 


well DY 


ithout many misgivings, how 
ever, that he did finally let them go, for 
it must be remembered they represented 
the support of his family and those de 
pendent upon him Hle was also afraid 


there might be delay in 


obtaining the 
deer from Siberia in the spring, and then 
the 


other natives would laugh at him, 


this last is a serious offence 


But all 


overcome, and 


very 
from a native stand-point. his 
he 
taken, 
but agreed to leave his family and go 
along to he » drive the herd. Leaving 
Dr. Call to come with Charley and the 


seruples were fina ly 


not only allowed his deer to be 


herd, Jarvis proceeded along the coast, 
stopping at Port Clarence to arrange for 
provisions to be sent to Point Rodney for 
the use of Charley's family during his ab 
sence, and reached Cape Prince of Wales 
January 24. At this place is a mission in 


Mr. W. T. Lopp, and his 


charge also were 294 deer, mostly belong 


charge of 


ing to the American Missionary Society, 
the remainder being owned by natives en 
gaged in herding them. It was of course 
an easy thing to obtain the deer from Mr. 
Lopp, provided the Treasury Department 
would their return, but the 
same argument had to be gone through 


vuarantee 


with the natives as with Charley. How 
ever, the fact that Charley had let his 
deer go, together with the additional per 


suasion of Mr. Lopp, soon induced them 


also to part with their deer. This would 
give Jarvis a herd of 443, including a few 
straggling deer he had bought from out 
side natives, and this was thought to be 
sufficient for the people at Point Barrow, 

Several days were now taken up with 
the preparations that had to be made, the 
sleds the fur 
clothing put together, but on February 
3, Dr. Call having come up with Charley 
and his herd, the whole outfit was ready 
This 


was no light undertaking, for there were 


repaired, and necessary 
to start on its long journey north 


some 700 miles through practically unin 
habited country to be travelled, and the 
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herd was to be driven by Alaska natives 
entirely, while it had always been supposed 
that none but experienced Laplanders or 
Siberians could care herd 


The sequel shows that 


for or drive a 
of deer properly. 
the Eskimos were fully equal to the task, 
for the herd reached Point Barrow in a 
very short time, and with a surprising], 
small 


deer. 


number of casualties amone the 
Mr. Lopp being well acquainted 
with the native language, and having his 
herders well in hand, agreed to accom 
pany the expedition to Point Barrow to 
overlook the 


made on 


things generally in deer 


camp, and when the start was 
February 3, besides Jarvis and Call, there 
were Lopp and six herders in the outtit 
necessitating eighteen sleds to carry the 
provisions, tents, and gear, 

The route lay along the northern part 
of the Cape Prinee of Wales peninsula, 
about fifteen miles from the coast, where 
the deer- moss was plentiful. The method 
The 
herders would go close up to the herd, 
whieh would at 
walk, 


of driving the deer was quite simple 


onee start ahead in a 


Then, with one herder on each 


flank and a couple in the rear, they would 


keep the deer moving, the flanking herd 


ers preventing any deviation from the 
general direction to be travelled. The 
little deer-dogs, of which there were 


three, were of great service. They would 
keep behind the herd, and whenever any 
of the deer would straggle or attempt to 
get to one side, the dogs would run after 
them, bark and snap at their heels, and 
force them back to the herd. These little 
dogs were of the Lapland breed, about as 
large as a collie, and seemed to be un 
Kach night the herd was halted 
at places where the snow was not very 
deep, so they would be able to feed with 
as little exertion as possible, 


tiring. 


During the 
winter months the deer give very little 
trouble, for they seldom stray or wander 
from the main herd, being content to 
crop their fill of the moss, and then lie 
down until started ahead in the morning. 

The guiding-line of the sled-deer is al 
ways left on he may be 
easily caught and, harnessed when want 
ed. 


his horns, so 


The herd was driven on an average 
from ten to fifteen miles a day, and tow- 
ards evening, when it was time to go into 
camp, the deer train would drive ahead, 
find a spot where the moss was plenti 
ful, pitch the tent, build the fire, and get 
the evening meal all ready for the weary 
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HOUSE AT POINT 


herders when they came up with the herd, 
During the day it was usual to halt the 
deer about to feed, at which time 
the men would fortify themselves for the 
afternoon with tea and hard bread. 


noon 


In travelling along the coast-line there 
is always drift-wood to be picked up for 
the trail 
the 


back from 
very few, 
gathered during the day, 
and put on the sleds, in order to have 
enough with at the 
morning. seldom 
used for warmth alone in travelling, for 


fires, but when leads 


the coast, and trees are 


small sticks are 


to cook and 


night 
following Fires are 
inside the tent one is screened from the 
wind, and once you are in the sleeping 
bag no fires are needed. The only delay 
in travelling in winter is caused by the 
blizzards. 
up the 

with such foree and in such quantities 
that one cannot see ten feet ahead, and it 
is impossible to face the gale. 


At such times the wind picks 
loose dry snow, and drives it 


The only 


thing to do at sueh times is to make camp 
at once and wait for the wind to go down. 
Often people who have become separated 
have wandered about until they dropped 
from exhaustion, and have then frozen. 
One day when the snow was driving so 
that the 


sled ahead could not be seen, 


BARROW 


IN SUMMER. 


Jarvis was seated on the rear deer-sled of 
the 


stump in the road, which broke the trace. 


train. Suddenly his sled struek a 


He shouted as loudly as he could, but all 


no one could hear 
ild 


ter 


to no avail; and 
the man on the sled ahead co 
what had happened 
time come back, 
Jarvis concluded that they would not no 
tice he was left until the train stopped to 
camp— which proved to be the case 
crawled into his sleeping-bag, which 
fortunately had on the sled 
Had he tried to run after the train, he 
would probably have lost the trail and 
wandered about all night; but deer will 
follow a trail when a man could not see. 
When the herd had travelled to abreast 
Cape Espenberg, Jarvis decided to go to 
the coast, procure dogs at some village, 


not see 
So al waiting 


some for some one to 


and 
he 


with him, 


and come on ahead to meet me at Cape 
Blossom, leaving Lopp to follow with the 
deer as quickly as possible 

Thad reached that place on February 
11. and he and Call drew up on the even 
ing of the 12th, having crossed on the ice 
from Espenberg that day 
we had 


parted company December 20 


Of course, as 


not seen each other since we 


we had lots 
to say, and sat up far into the night tell- 
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ing each other all about it On the 15th 


Jarvis left for Point Hope, leaving me 


behind w ithe provisions for Lopp and 
the herders, and instructions to follow 
Wilh tne herd as as IL along 


The weather up to this time had been 


generally good, very few days having 
heen lost, and although the mereury was 
now registering between 40° and 50° be 


low, we did not experience any great in 
convenlence except d iring a blizzard, ana 
then our tent proved a vood reluge 
Sometimes however, the wind was Loo 
strong for the tent to stand, and then we 
were foreed to build a snow house. We 
would find the most convenient drift, dig 
a hole in it large enough to hold us all, 
and roof it over with blocks of snow cut 


ing no opening at all. The warmth o 
our bodies would soon raise the tempera 
ture so that the snow would begin to 
melt on the inside, and here we would 
remain until the blizzard had passed o1 
blown itself out. The dogs outside were 
all right, for they would curl up and go to 
sleep, no matter how hard it blew or how 
cold it was. When the snow drifted over 
them they would get up, shake it off, and 
lie down for another nap. 

There was plenty of drift-wood 1 
picked up at Cape Blossom, but waiting 


is very tiresome in a country where one 
sees nothing but ab expatise of SHOW and 
ice, and | was very glad when Lopp show 
ed up on the 1sth He had crossed on 
the ice with the deer herd from Cape Es 

penberg to Cape Kru 


senstern, reaching 


the latter place the 


previous morning 
Ata native hut there 
he found a letter 
from Jarvis, telling 
him where I was to 
be found, and had 
come over to Cay 
Blossom with dog 


teams, leaving thie 
deer beliind fora vest 

As I had sent back 
all my dog teuls, We 
loaded ihe provisions 
on deer-sleds 
and Lopp’s dog-sleds, 
and we returned to 
Krusenstern, reach 
ing there on the 19th 
Here we remained 
until the 21st, to af 
ford the deer a much 
needed rest, and then 
started along the 
coast toward Point 
Hope Our for 
tune as to the wea 
ther now left us, and 
for the next few 


ROSARIO CRUSHED IN THE 


with our lone knives. leaving a hole to 
erawl through, and filling up the 
eracks, where the blocks joined, with loose 
SHOW Our prov isions and s eeping bags 
vere then put inside, and we would craw] 


in Ourselves and block up the door. leay 


days we had a sue 
cession of blizzards, 
during which time 
we scarcely made five 
niles each day. One morning, after hay 
ing been obliged to camp the previous af 
ternoon on account of the driving SHOW 
we awoke to find our tent nearly drifted 
over, only the ridge-pole showing. We 
were obliged to dig ourselves out, and 
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then spent the whole forenoon digging 
to recover our sleds and outtit. When 
we reached the mouth of the Kivalena 
River, at which Lopp was to strike inland 
to cut off the long journey around Point 
Hope, I left him, having procured the 
necessary dog sleds, and proceeded lo this 
latter place, where, according to instrue 

tions, | was to meet Jarvis again. When 
I got as far as Cape Seppings, I learned 
from some natives that he bad gone back 
to the Kivalena to meet Lopp, so I wait 

ed until he returned, when we both kept 
on to Point Hope, reaching there on the 
2d of Mareh. There being a considerable 
store of flour and other provisions at 
Liebes’s whaling-station here, it de 

cided IT should remain at this place to 
eare for any of the shipwrecked men Jar 
vis might send down from Point Barrow, 
should he find that measure advisable 
upon reaching the latter place. On March 
4, having replenished their stores, Jarvis 
and Call set out again, this time for the 
last stage of their journey, and after a 
very arduous trip, for the snow was very 


deep and the road bad, they reached 
Point Barrow on the 29th. 


When the whaling-vessels found them 
selves hemmed in by the ice the previous 
fall, three of them—the Orca, Freeman, 
and Belvedere—liad by desperate efforts 
succeeded in cutting and blasting their 
way around Point Barrow and as far as 
the Sea-Horse Islands, about fifty miles 
farther south. Here the Orca was crush 
ed, and sank soon alter, her crew escap 
ing to the Belvedere Later t 
day the Freeman, being nipped and 


ie same 


threatened with destruction, was aban 
doned, her crew also escaping across the 
ice to the Belvedere, which had man 
aged to get in behind the Sea- Horses, 
where she was protected from the 
crushing pressure of the ice pack. A 
day or two later the Freeman was set 
fire to by some natives, and was destroy 
ed. Here, then, was a worse state of 
affairs—these two crews destitute, for of 
course whatever stores the two ships had 
remaining were lost. At Cape Smyth, 
ten miles south from Point Barrow, is a 
Charles D. Brower, who has lived in 
northern Alaska for nearly fifteen years 
Having quite a supply of provisions, he 


shore whaling-station managed by Mr. 


foe 
i 
| j - fil 
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took matters in hand when disaster over 


and, but for his eare and 
that 


would have perished before the 


LOOK thie Vessels 


management, it Is certain many of 


the men 


exped n came to their relief. Brower 


mploved some 200 natives, and the stores 


referred to were principa 
the 


feed in 


ly for their sup 
With about 300 
addition, things did 


port during inter, 
Viaiers to 
The situation of 
the 
close to Point Barrow, the Ne wport and 
Fearless off 


eastward, and the 


very cheerful 


not look 


the shi vas as follows Rosario 


about a mile shore, tifteen 


the Jeannie 


miles farther eastward, and 


miles to 
some 


Lhirty 


four miles off shore—all, of course, frozen 

The whereabouts of the Wan 
not known at that time, but it 
was subsequently after 


finding out how the ice was at Point Bar- 


In the ice 
di rer Was 


ascertained that 


row, she made her way back to Herschel 
Island, where the whaler Mary D. Hume 
was wintering, with two years’ supplies. 

held a with the 
captains, and it was decided that the ves 


Brower consultation 
sels should keep on board as many as their 
stores would support, and send the rest of 
the crews to his station at Cape Smyth. 
He 
plained to them that all his provisions 
and told 
being well supplied with 


then called together his natives, ex 


must be saved for the white men, 


that tl 


them they, 
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fur clothing and accustomed to the severe 
cold of the country, must go back to the 
mountains and make great efforts to kill 
all the wild deer they could find, and that 
though he could not give them any flour 
during the winter, as usual, they would 
be well rewarded in the spring when the 
ships arrived from the south. The na 
tives having assented to this, they took 
their dogs and sleds, travelled back into 
the 150 or 200 
and so faithfully did they follow the in 
structions of Mr 
winter, up to the time when Jarvis ar 
rived, they killed and sent into the sta 
tion 1000 wild Providence 
had a hand in this, be 
cause for some unknown reason the wild 


mountains some miles, 


Brower that, during the 


over deer. 


seems to have 


deer wandered to that part of the country 
in greater numbers than had been known 
for twenty years. up 
the aud divided 
them into daily rations, but the amount 


Brower gave all 


his stores to Whalers, 
was so little that many would have starved 
but for the deer the natives sent in from 
the hills. Even with these the daily al 
lowance was limited, but it sufficed 
When the expedition arrived with the 
government herd, the poor fellows en 
joyed the first square meal they had seen 
It was a memora 


ble afternoon, that 29th of Mareh, when 


for many a long day. 


BEAR CAUGHT 


IN THE 


ICE AT CAPE SMYTH 


a 
20 
} 
i 
| 


> PILED UP BY THE CRUSH 


Brower saw two strange sleds approach 
ing from the south; and he could scarce 
ly believe his eyes when these sleds drew 
up at his house and he was greeted by 
Lieutenant Jarvis. His first impression 
that the Bear had been some 
where on the coast below, for he had seen 
that the fall, and could 
not imagine what would bring any of her 
ollicers up to that part of the country 
in the middle of winter but shipwreck. 
When the poor half-starved sailors learn 
ed that there was a herd of over 400 deer 
coming up the coast for them, they could 
scarcely contain themselves for joy 

The following day, the deer herd hav- 
ing reached 


was lost 


vessel leave in 


a place about twenty miles 
below Cape Smyth, where the moss was 
abundant, Lopp halted it, and went on 
ahead to join Jirvis., Having left his 
wife and family at Cape Prince of Wales, 
Lopp was very anxious to get back, now 
that his work was done, so after resting 
for a few days he started on his return, 
leaving Charley and one herder behind 
to look after the deer. As I had, in the 
mean time, made a trip up the coast from 
Point Hope as far as the Pitmegea River, 
and there cachéd provisions and dog food 
for the use of whoever might be coming 
down the coast, Lopp did not have to 
pack supplies for the entire trip, and 
thus being able to travel light, he made 
the trip ten travelling 
reached Point Hope April 19 


days, and 


Resting 


THAT NEARLY STOVE IN 


THE “BEAR'S” SIDE 


his dogs there for a f 
again the 23d, and reached Cape 
Prince of Wales May 5, thus having, to 
gether with his herders, driven a herd of 
reindeer over bad roads of snow and ice, 
through a but little known, 
dragging all their provisions a distance 
of about 700 miles, and then returned to 
his home, in the remarkably short time 
of three months and two days. 

The powers of endurance of the Eski 
mo dogs are wonderful. The team I 
bought at St. Michaels, having already 
brought us that far, took me to Golofnin 
Bay, back again to the head of Norton 


ew days, lie set out 
on 


country 


Sound, and then across the country to 


Cape Blossom From there it took 
Point Barrow, and finally 
returned with Lopp to Cape Prince of 
Wales, thus having travelled over 2400 
miles. 
of the 


had had only 


Jarvis to 


It had dragged heavy loads, most 
way difficult’ trails, and 
a few days’ rest at odd 
Only one dog was lost out of the 
seven (he Cape 
Smyth); were in excellent 
condition at the end of the journey. It 
must be remembered, that when 
travelling through country where vil 
lages are few and far between, dog food 
must be carried along, and most of the 
time these dogs received but one meal a 
day, and that meal was a small one. 


over 


times. 


having been shot at 


the other six 


Loo, 


The day after Jarvis arrived at Cape 
Smyth he investigated the state of af- 


. 
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HAULING COAL FROM THE 


and 
fared | 


possibly 


fan mind that though the men had 
than 


they 


etter as regards food could 


ave been expected were 


badly otf in the matter of 
fall 


surplus men from the ships to his station, 


ry quarters 


vhen Brower had all the 


Im the 


vot 


te 


found the problem of providing quar 
s for them difficult 
buildings besides his own station at Cape 
Dr. Marsh, the 
at that place, had a school-house 
did 


the ship 


There wére other 


nvth, but though mis 
sionary 
taught the 
the 
The 
station, which 
100 men in 
to the 
Whaling Company, and by 
Mr. E. A. Mellhenny, 
that time 


SUILS; 


which he 
offer it 


wrecked men 


in natives, he 


not for use of 


old government 
built to 
an emergency, 


refuge had been 
accommodate 
Pacifie 
it 


who oce ipied it at 


had been sold Steam 


leased to 
being engaged in scientific pur 
but he declined to take in any but 
There 
was still another house, an old dilapida- 


the officers of the wrecked vessels. 
ted building called ** Kelley's old house,” 
and after taking as many as he could into 
his own house, Mr. Brower, feeling he had 
no real authority to force the men upon 
anybody, wasobliged toquarterthe remain 
ing seventv-eight men in this old build 
feet. Of 


ing, fifty by twenty-five course in 


such cramped quarters it was impossi 


KEAR 


rO THE WHALING-SHIPS 


sufficient ventilation and _ stil] 
keep the house warm enough to live in, 
and besides, it was very difficult to keep 
the men and the building clean. When 
the expedition arrived, Lieutenant Jarvis 
having authority from the department to 
assume charge of affairs, immediately 
made such arrangements that the school 
and were brought 
into use, and the men provided with de 
cent quarters. 


ble to get 


house refuge station 
The old house, being ina 
deplorable condition, was then torn down, 
for firewood, which 
searce, for all the drift-wood for miles 
along the beach had been burned during 
the winter. Owing to the scanty allow 
ance the men had lived on, and the bad 
quarters in which they had been obliged 
to live, scurvy had begun to make its 
appearance, two men being down with it 
and two more being threatened; but Dr 
Call got the upper hand of the 
dread disease, and with the men in com 
fortable quarters, such’ sanitary regula 


and used was very 


soon 


tions were enforced as would prevent its 
return. The men were obliged to take 
exercise regularly, and when there was 
no work to do, they had to play ball 
A ball-game with the ground covered 
with and the thermometer 
below zero was certainly a novelty. 


Snow away 


é 
{ 
— 
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THE RESCUE 

It could now be said that the overland 
expedition had finished the difficult part 
of its task, for the men were comfortably 
quartered and in good health, the arrival 
of the deer herd had dispelled any possi- 
ble fear of starvation, and there was no- 
thing to do now but to keep the men oc- 
cupied and in good health and spirits, and 
wait patiently as we might for our ship to 
-arrive in the spring. 

After the Bear had landed us 
December, 


at Cape 
Vaneouver in she steamed 
Unalaska, where she remained 
On 14th of the 
again pointed her 
On the 19th she 
Island, but 


turned back by the lieavy ice later in the 


ick to 


during the winter. the 
June 
head toward the north. 


following she 


passed St. Lawrence was 
day, when she tried to reach Indian Point 


on the Siberian coast. The following 
day she again ran into heavy drift - ice, 
finally to through 
nto St. Laurence Bay, Siberia, reaching 
the 22d. Here met the 


steam-whaler William Bayless, and hav- 


but managed work 


tiere on she 
ing learned from her that Lopp had re- 
to Prinee of Wales, the 


Bear was worked through the ice over to 


turned Cape 
that place, where Captain Tuttle received 
from Lopp all the news of the expedition 
ip to the time the latter had left Point 
Barrow. Learning that the wrecked men 
would be in need of clothing by the time 
he reached them, Captain Tuttle steamed 
over to St. Michaels, obtained a supply of 
under-clothing, and again turned the Bear 
Point Hope July 
I came on board, and after giving all 


north. She reached 
15. 
the news L had, was more astonished than 
I had ever been in my life by receiving the 
news that our country was at war with 
Spain, and Admiral Dewey had won the 
glorious victory at Manila. 

On left, 


working throug 


and succeeded in 


the 16th we 
h 


the drift-ice as far as 
Point Lay, where we anchored on the 18th 
the 


Soon after a canoe came alongside, and 


in response to. signals from shore. 
Captain Sherman of the wrecked Orca, 
natives and 
bers of the wrecked vessels,came on board. 


together with several mem 
They had come down the coast, sometimes 
the 
sometimes paddling and sailing, to bring 
Tuttle, 
telling him the situation at Cape Smyth. 
From Sherman learned that 
was very heavy to the northward, and he 
did think would get very 


hauling their canoe over ice, and 


a letter from Jarvis to Captain 


‘ 
we the ice 


hot far. 
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we 


OF 
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Tuttle made the attempt, how- 
at Icy C 


and we 


Captain 
turned us 
Point Lay 
fruitless at 


ever; but ipe th e 
anchored at 
2ist. Another 


tempt Was made the following day, and 


back, 
again on the 
on the 23d, 
information that the Belvedere was short 
of flour, Lieutenant 


Sherman having brought the 


Hamlet was sent up 
the coast with a canoe-load of provisions 


but, owing to the heavy ice 


to that vessel. reached her all right, 
along the 
shore, he did not reach Cape Smy th until 
On the 
25th the ice opened up a little, and we got 
far Wainwright Inlet, 
compelled to stop there on account of the 
for. Onthe 27th the fog lifted, and we 
managed to push through the leads and 


the day after the Bear arrived. 


as as but were 


vet around the shoals off Point Belcher, 


aud 


but were obliged to run off shore lose 
the land 
We 


and 


on account of the heavy drift. 


soon got a good opening, howe 


headed in again, and about 


o'clock in the morning, July 28, we made 
fast to the ground-ice at Cape Smyth, op 
posite the station 
old ice of the polar seas piled up by the 


This ground-ice is the 


crushing of the floes, until this mass gets 
so deep in the water that it grounds, and 
there remains until it is blown off again 
by a gale. Where we made fast the wa 
ter fathoms, and yet 
ice was hard and fast on the bottom. 

In a 
coming 


Was seventeen this 
little while we saw the people 
to on the ice, and 
Jarvis climbed over the 
the doctor. 


come, but as soon as they had made their 


out us soon 
later 


We gave them a hearty wel 


side, and 


report to the captain and heard the war 
news, they asked so many questions that 
we all forgot the shipw recked sailors in the 
excitement of discussing the war and the 
only thing we then knew the battle of 
Manila. Later in 


ashore again to send off the men we were 


the day Jarvis went 


to take down, and by the following day 
most of them had come on board. 

By this wind had 
sprung up, and the drift-ice began to get 


time a westerly 
so heavy we were forced to move into a 
little bight in the ground-ice to escape it. 
The wind was increasing all the time, and 
although we could see the pack coming in, 
we could not get through the heavy drift, 
and on August 1 the Bear was jammed 
tight up the 
pack, and we were in the same position 


against the ground-ice by 


as the vessels the previous fall, only there 
was hope for us because it was early in 


23 
it 
| 
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e season and the water was not freez 
ing The only thing we could do now 
was to look out for a ecru h and wait pa 
tientlv for an easter! vind lO carry tne 


on 

\ugust 5. the wind chopped around to 
thie south est. disturbed the pack, and 
brou t on a pressure, sO that our port 
side was pushed in a fe inches. The 
no, cracking, ana inding of the 
isa fm@itiul sound and for a 
te nute t looked as if thie anch old 


Bear. that had seen so many cruises to 


the A l Was a ast to leave he r bones 
Lier ) fortunately tne pres ire ceased 
belore inv real damage was done. The 
danger vas not over, however, for with 
Line vind blowing on shore a pressure Was 
likely to occur at any time, and it was 
aimo ive that the next time the Bear 
vas doomed Provisions ere hastily 
gotten up and all preparations made to 
abandon her should it become necessary. 
For the next few days no one went asieep 
itexpect ng to be ealled atany time, 
and every morning we gave a sigh of re- 
lief to find the good old ship Stl | safe 
Mean le the Belvedere had freed her 
self from the ice that had made around 
her during the winter, and was ready to 
start south as soon as the drift ice cleared 


from the shoals outside her; the Rosario 


had been erushed when the ice broke up 
early in tne spring ier crew taken to the 
station at Cape Smyth, and were now on 


board the Bear; the Newport and Fear 
less had worked their w iy close to Point 
Barrow ind the Jeanne was expected to 
~ in an appearance at any time On 
\ ist 8B she suc eeded in working up to 
Point Barrow, and as a lead lad opened 
ie ground-ice, all three 
came down and made tasl on the inshore 
side o e piece we were jammed against. 


On the 7th we made an attempt to blast 


a pa we thro eh, but po vder proved to 
ha ery little etfeet on ice grounded mn 
seventeen fathoms, and we were of course 
unsuceesstu There was now a long sue- 
cession of unfavorable winds and calms 
tine Lt when the wind came out 


from the eastw ard, the pack began mov 


ine off shore, and by midnight there was 


only about fi vards of ice outside us. 


The pack had by this time loosened suf- 
ficiently to allow the Bear to move back 
and forward a little, so steam was made 


on all her boilers, and she began to force 


her way through, but it took all the fore 
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on the 16th, after a fina 


noon, backing and filling under a 


head of steam, to vet ¢ lear. About hoo. 
l rush al the bai 


rier of ice, the Bear foreed through, ani 


we sent up a rousing cheer as we foun 
ourselves In open water once more, Wi 
proce eeded down the coast to where 1 
Newport, Fearle 88, and Jeannie Wwe 
ing for us, and after giving tly 
each sufficient coal and provisions to 

until they could reach the nearest po 


the Bear steamed away southward, hay 


ing on board ninety-three officers and ni 
of the wrecked vessels. At Port Hope 
picked up nine more destitute seamen, thi 
crew of the schooner Louwise J. Kenney 
which had been driven ashore a few da 
previous. We steamed into Seattle o1 
the 13th of September, 1898, after an ab 
sence inthe Arctie regions of nine mon 
and a half, and with a consciousness 


tted to us 


SK allot 


having performed the ti 
The sled journey of the overland ex 
dition from Cape Vancouver to the nort 
ernmost limits of Alaska, a distance o 
some 1600 miles, is, 1 believe, the longs 
ever made by a single party in one w 
ter. That no lives were lost and the 
are no stories of fearful suffering to 
told is due, Lam convineed, to the care ar 
good judgment exercised, rather than 


any fortuitous cireumstances. Hardshij 
are of course inseparable from Arctic tray 
el: a bath is an unheard-of luxury; © 
is never quite free from unwelcome lit 
visitors inside the fur clothing so long 
there are natives in the party. Many Linnie 


we crawled into our sleeping-bags hungry 


when the weather or lack Ol fuel rend 


ed cooking impossible; running, walking 


and pushing behinda sled through de« 


snow and over rough and diffieult trai 


of broken ice are very fatiguing and ex 


hausting; the weather is very cold, 


Lhough Lhe thermomecel registered as 


much as 50° below zero during our tra‘ 


elling, there were only two cases « 


frost-bite in the party, and these wer 


slight and the result of carelessness | 
not paying proper attention to the nos 


which member, being very mueh exposeu 


is most likely to be the first affected; b 


inan Arctic expedition properly fitted out 


if discretion and judgment are used 


travelling and camping, it appears to me 


to be quite unnecessary for the memibe 
rreat amount of real si 


= 


to undergo any 
fering, except in case of an extraordina 


succession of adverse circumstances. 


il 
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THE VAGRANT. 


HARD 


IS Excelleney Sir Charles Greville, good. Supreme authority, surroundings 
<.C.M.G.. Governor of the Wind of endless eauty, the respectf 


the ot 


survevilng 


HARDING DAVIS 


tood veranda humble, deference 


House 


with © itical and searching eves 


less Islands. Ss upon 


rernment never even an 


‘ 
Supenor, bad in 


bed of 


d iv 
Charles h:d 


areh ot 


been so lone ease 


W indless 


assumed unconsciously 


mon into a 
} H 

nm mental atti le of it. Each 

the gl ca, the three 


Caribbean Sea Weekly Times; 


Isles t 


the 
month 


of suzerainty over even m week 


waters of the 


coral reefs waters. and the rain- Colonial Librar: 


But 


under the 


+] 
at el, 


a had import 
the 


understood, 


skies that ed above 


on this particular morning not mechani 
distin 


land had 


critical eve of the Governor e 
single flaw in » tropical ereated a 


what hac 


wuish a 
before h hi 

feet ran Cown to meet 

zziing waters of the bay the blue 


of 


stretch of 


the da iV 
tle 


ver 


meet a great 


ran to 


thie 


he bay 


absinthe green, creen joined naa 


a fs and satfron the world 


sinthe, dereliet clouds 


sl and gole 


the sea OL ab- set 


of 
em, starting 


ands ral floated on 


mother-of 


pearl swung low above tl ing’: kes and panies, w 


from nowhere and going nowhere, but) mors of swept from 
drifting beautifully, like soap-bub continent; ‘rept throug India 


bies of li color Ul awl filibuste r hund men al 


touched the waters of the bay the coeoa- back crossed an imaginary line and stirred 
reached their crooked lengths the world from Cape T to London 


hnut-palims 
far up into the sunshine, and as the sea- 


breeze stirred their fronds they filled 


whispers and murmurs 


d AY 
many fans Nut 


hot air wit 
the fluttering 
boldly 


t in her bountiful beauty, as though 


ol ire 


smiled upon the Governor, confi 


aeu 


*Sure cannot be 


And, as though 


and 


she said, you 
ised with me to day 
the 


} 
ince of Sir Charies rel 


in answer, critical searching 
xed 
The eruneching of the and the 


gravel 
rattle of the sentry’s musket at salute 
eal ed him to his high office and to the 
the He 
hand, and, as though it were a wand, the 


morning, waved his 
sentry moved again, making his wa 
the kitehen-garden, and so around Gov 
House to the lawn 


maintaining 


ernment and back 


tennis court, 


pilgrimage the dignity of her Majesty's 
repre sentative, as well as her Majesty's 


power over the Windless Isles. 
The Governor smiled slightly, 


sase of mind of one who finds all 


to 


in his solitary 


with the 


things 


Emperors were crowned: | Queen 


the long 
lery imprisoned i 
Atiantie 
clamor for 
that 
to the boulevards 
And yet, at the Windless Isles 


happenings seemed to Sir Charl 


arti 


the South 


n of 
island in 


hemisphere sto 
] 


ita race war strete 


morning’s memory of 


these things never crossed the ring of the 


coral reef them only as 


in an illustrated paper me 


And he was ple ised to find that 
He w 
own responsibilit es and social di 


He 


to ot 


sufficient to himself 


SO 


hi 
and public works. 


thority, who said 


is 


Come and 


iers. 
commissioners 


trict 


Under him were 


1 under the commissioners dis in 


spectors and | 
For 
colony he had planted Lres 
tlie from 


an 
yoards of edule 
highways. the be 


malaria the air; 


BY 
and self-satisfac 
it orld, and 
there can « 
s oO copy oO 
he subscribed to Mudie 
2nd from the States hr 
b an American lawn-n ( 
m of which no one as vet 
Within his own be aders tie 
ordei seapo! 
ut (ZZ) been a sink of fever ance 
a refuge for all the ne’er-do-wells and fu 
»revVOLULIONIS! of Central America 
new, as he sat eac event on 
were still panting, struggling 
and the ru 
a cap 
like swamp) 
‘ne, and 
Algiers 
pd all these 
n. For 
wa 
ith ; 
ities 
|__| au- : 
iealth of the 
for its better 
| 
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morals he had substituted as a Sunday 
amusement ericket- matches for cock- 
fights; and to keep it at peace he had cre- 
ated a local constabulary of native ne- 
erroes, and had dressed them in the cast 
off uniforms of London policemen. His 


handiwork was everywhere, and his in- 
t all sunk in his handiwork. 


erest Was 


The days passed gorgeous with sunshine, 
the nights breathed with beauty. It was 


an existence of leisurely occupation, and 
one that promised no change, and he was 


As it was Thursday, the Council met 


that morning, and some questions of mo- 
ment to the colony were to be brought up 
for consideration. The question of the 
dog-tax was one which perplexed Sir 


Charles most particularly. The two Coun 


CLILOPS ¢ lecte d by the pe ople and the three 


ippointed by the crown had disagreed as 
to this tax Of the five hundred British 
subjects at the seaport, all but ten were 
owners of dogs, and it had oceurred to 


Sassoon, the chemist, that a tax of half a 


crown a year on each of these dogs would 
meet the expense of extending the oyster- 


shell road to the new cricket - grounds. 


To this Snellerove, who held the contract 


for the narrow ive rallroad, agreed; 


va 
but the three crown Councillors opposed 
the tax vig 


orously, on the ground that as 


senvengers alone the dogs were a boon to 


the colony and should be encouraged. 


The faet that each of these gentlemen 
owned not only one, but several dogs of 
high pedigree made their position one of 
great delicacy. 

There was no way by whieh the Gov- 
the 


except through his secretary, Mr. 


ernor could test the popular will in 
natter, 
vho, at the ericket-match between 


the local eleven and the officers and crew 


of H.M.S Partridge, 


by the other o 


had been informed 
vners of several fox-terriers 
that, in their opinion, the tax was a piece 


of condemned rot From this 
Governor judged that it would not 


popular measure, 


tommy 
Lhe 
prove a As he paced 
the veranda, drawing deliberately on his 
cigar, and considering to which party he 
should give the weight of his final sup- 
the 


advanced 


port, his thoughts were disturbed by 
approach of a stranger, who 
the gravel walk, guarded on either 


along 
side by one of the local constabulary. 
The stranger was young and of poor ap 
pearance His bare feet were bound in a 


pair of the rope sandals worn by the na- 
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tives, his clothing was of torn and soiled 
drill, and he fanned his face nonchalantly 
with a sombrero of battered and shapeless 
felt 

Sir Charles halted in his walk, and 
holding his ¢1 behind 
dressed himself to the sergeant. 

“A vagrant?” he asked. 


cigar his baek, ad 


The words seemed to bear some amus 
ine significance to the stranger, for his 
face lit instantly with a sweet and charn 
ing smile, and while he turned to hear thi 
sergeant’s reply, he regarded him with 
kindly and-atfectionate interest. 

‘Yes, your Excellency.” 

The Governor turned to the prisoner 

‘Do you know the law of this colon: 
regarding vagrants?” 

‘*T do not,” the young man answered 


His 


d that he 


tone was politely curious, and su 
would like to be further in 
formed as to the local peculiarities of a 
foreign country. 

Gov 


‘* After two weeks’ residence,” the 
} bod 


ernor recited, impressively, “all able 
ied persons who will not work are put to 
work or deported. Have you made any 
effort to find work?” 

Again the young man smiled,charn 
ingly. 


He shook his head and laughe 
Oh dear no,” 


he said, 
la 


pe rtinent. 


rh struck the Governor as im 
‘Then you must leave by the next mail 
you have pays 
if you have no money 


Have 


steamer, if any money to 


your passage, or, 
vou must go to work on the roads. 
you any money 


“If I had, | 


the young man answered, 


wouldn’t—be a vagrant,’ 
His voice was 
It seemed to 
indolence of his attitude and thi 
ealled 
he continued, 
leisurely, ‘‘ to write a letter home for mon 
ey, but he was disgracefully drunk, so | 
used his official note-paper to write to the 
State Department about him, instead.” 


low and singularly sweet. 

suit the 

lazy, inconsequent smile. on 
| 


our consular agent here,” 


interest 
The American consular agent 


The Governor's deepest was 
aroused. 
was one of the severest trials he was forced 
to endure. . 

‘You are not a British subject, then 
Ah, I see—and—er—your representative 
was unable to assist you?” 

‘He was drunk,” the young man 1 
peated, placidly. ‘*He has been drunk 
ever since I have been here, particular] 
in the mornings.” 


He halted, as though 


+ a 
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the subject had lost interest for him, and 
gazed pleasantly at the sunny bay and up 
at the moving palms. 

Then,” 


he had not been interrupted, “‘as you have 


said the Governor, as though 


no means of support. you will help sup- 
port the colony until you can earn money 
to leave it. That will do, sergeant.” 

The young man placed his hat upon 
his head and turned to move away, but 
at the first step he swayed suddenly and 
caught at the negro’s shoulder, clasping 
his other hand across his eves. The ser 
geant held him by the waist, and looked 
up at the Governor with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“The young gentleman has not been 
well, Sir Charles,” he said, apologetical 
ly 

The stranger straightened himself up 
and smiled vaguely “Tm all right,” he 
‘Sun's too hot.’ 


‘Sit dow ~ said the Governor, 


murmured, 


He observed the stranger more closely 
He noticed now that beneath the tan 


face was delicate and finely eut, and that 


his 


his yellow hair clung closely to a well 
formed head. 
‘He faint. Has he had 


thing to eat?” asked the Governor. 


seers any 


The sergeant grinned guiltily. 


Ohea 


Yes, 


rles: we've been feeding him at 


something Winning In tins 


smile, and, moreover, he had reported that 
thorn in his flesh, the 
the proper authorities. 


He 


cousular agent, to 


interest 
with naked 
not hesitate to correspond with 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 

**How long have you been ill?” 


asked. 


conceived an 


who, though 


in a young 
feet, did 


his Min 


he 


The young man looked up from where 
he had sunk on the steps, and roused him 
self with a shrug. 
he said. 


doesn’t matter,” 
‘“Tve had a touch of Chagres 
ever since I was on the Isthmus. 
at work there on the railroad.” 


I Was 


‘Did you come here from Colon?” 

‘“No; I worked up the Pacific side. I 
was clerking with Brothers at 
Amapala for a while, because I speak a 
little German, and then I footed it over 
to Puerto Cortez and got a job with the 
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lottery people. They gave me twenty 
dollars a month gold for rolling the tick 
ets, and I put it all in the drawing, and 
woh as much He laughed, and 


sitting erect, drew from lis pocket a roll 


as ten.” 
of thin green papers. ‘These are for the 
next drawing,” he said ‘Have some?” 
added. He held them towards the 
negro sergeant, Who, under the eye of the 


he 


Governor, resisted, and then spread the 
tickets on his knee like a hand at cards. 
‘[ stand to win a lot with these,” 
said, with a cheerful sigh. “You 
until the list’s published [im prospective- 
ly worth twenty thousand dollars And,” 
he added, ‘' I in the sun.’ 
He rose unsteadily, and saluted the Gov 
ernor with a nod, ** Good-morning, sir,” 
he said, ‘Sand thank vou.” 

“Wait.” Sir Charles commanded A 


new form of punishment had suggested 


he 


see, 


break stones 


itself, in which justice was tempered with 
merey. Can work 
American lawn-mowers?” 


you one ot 


your 
he asked 

The young man laughed delighted] 
‘T never tried,” he said, ** but 
it done,” 


I've seeli 

“If you've been ill, it would be 
der to put you on the shell road.” 
Governor's dignity 


mur 
The 
relaxed into a smile 
“3 don't desire international complica 
tions,” he said. ‘“*Sergeant, take this— 
him—to the kitehen, and tell Corporal 
Mallon to vive him that American lawn 
1 


ray 


three miei i. 
again in the perplexities of the Gog tu: 
Ten minutes later the deliberations of 
the Council were disturbed by a loud and 
persistent rattle, like the whii of a Maxim 
gun, Which proved, on investigation, to 
arise from the American lawn - mower. 
The vagrant was propelling it triumphant 
ly across the lawn, and gazing down at it 
with the same fond pride with which a 
nurse-maid leans over the perambulator to 


observe her lusty and gurgling charge. 


The 


Charles 


had 
thinking of 
lawn - mower 


Councillors departed, Sir 
breakfast, the 
still irritated 
the silent hush of mid-day, when from 


the waters of the inner harbor there came 


was 


Maxim- like 


suddenly the sharp report of a saluting 
vun andthe rush of falling anchor-chains. 


There was still a week to pass before the 
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ae 


OH, 1 SAY, HE 


Ss MAKING IN 


FOR YOUR 


mail-steamer should 


arrive, and H. M.S 
Partridge had departed for Nassau Be 
sides these ships, ho had 


skirted the buoys of the bay in eight long 


other vessel 


smiling months Mr. Clarges, the secre 


tary, with an effort to appear calm, and 
the orderly, suffocated with the news, en 
tered through separate doors at the same 


The secretary filed his report first 
vachts just anchored in the bay, Sir 
Charles,” he said. 

The order! face fell He looked ag 
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grieved 


American yacht,” 


he corrected, 
larger than the 
Partridge.” 
Lhe 


much 


con 
tinued secre 
Lary 

The orderly took 
a hasty glance 
back 


his 


over 
shoulder. ‘She 


has her launch 


lowered already, 

sir.” he said, 
Outside 

whir of the lawn 


tiie 


mower continued 
undisturbed. Sir 
Charles reached 


for his marine- glass, 
and the three men hur 
ried to the veranda. 
It looks like a man 
of - war,” said Sir 
i No.” he 
the 


‘she’s a 


Charles, 
added, adjusting 
binoeular ; 
vacht flies the 
New York Yacht Club 
pennant how 
showing the owner's 
pennant. He 
left in the launch. 


i1e’s Coming ashore now.” 


She 


she’s 
re 

absent 
must have 

‘He seems in a bit of a hur- 
rv,” growled Mr. Clarges. 

Those Americans always 
murmured Sir Charles from be- 
hind the binocular. He did not 
quite know that he enjoyed this 
sudden onslaught upon the pri 
vacy of his harbor and port. 

It was in itself annoying, and 
he was further annoyed to find 
that it could in the least degree 
disturb his poise. 

The growing instantly 
larger, like an express train approaching 
a Station at full speed; her flags flew out 
as flat as pieces of painted tin; her bits 
of brass-work flashed like fire. Already 
the ends of the wharves were white with 
groups of natives. 

‘You 
ram the town,” suggested the secretary. 

Oh, I 


strance, 


launch was 


might think he was going to 


sav,” he exelaimed, in remon 
‘he’s making in for your pri- 


vate wharf.” 
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The the 


focus of the glass with nervous fingers 


Governor Was) rearranging 


‘T believe,” he said, no—yes—upon 


my word, there are—there are ladies in 
that launeh!” 
‘Ladies, sir!” The secretary threw a 
hasty glance at the binocular, but it was 
in immediate use, 
The elatter of the lawn-mower ceased 
the 


eaused the Governor to 


suddenly, and relief of its silence 


his 


He saw the lawn-mower lying prostrate 


lower eyes 


on the grass. The vagrant had vanished 

There was a sharp tinkle of bells, and 
the launch slipped up to the wharf and 
A man in 
a yachting -suit jumped from her, and 


halted as softly as a bicyele. 


making some laughing speech to the two 
women in the stern, walked briskly across 
the lawn, taking a letter from his pocket 
he Sir Charles him 
gravely; the occupants of the launeh had 
seen him, and it was too late to retreat. 


‘Sir 


as came awaited 


Charles Greville, I said 
the yachtsman. He bowed, and ran light 
ly up the steps *L am Mr. Robert Col 
lier, from New York,” he said. “* IT have 
a letter to you from your ambassador at 
Washington. If vow ll pardon me, Vl] 
present it in person. I 
leave it, but seeing you- 
and gave the letter in 
Charles, who waved 


believe.” 


had meant to 
He paused, 
sir 


his hand to 


him towards his li- 
brary. 

Sir Charles scowled at the letter through 
his 
his visitor. ‘lam very vlad to see you, 
Mr. Collier,” he said. 
are preparing a book on our colonies in the 
West Indies.” He tapped the letter with 
his monocle. ‘Iam sure I shall be most 


monocle, and then shook hands With 


** He Says here you 


happy to assist you with any information 
in my power.” 


ves,” Mr 
Collier observed, doubtfully, ** but 


* Well, Lam writing a book 
it's a 
log-book. This trip lam on pleasure bent, 
and I also wish to consult with you on 
a personal matter. However, that 


Wait.” 


He glaneed out of the windows to 
where the launch lay in the sun. ‘My 
wife came ashore with me, Sir Charles,” he 
said, ‘‘so that in case there was a Lady 
Greville, Mrs. Collier could eall on her, 
and we could ask if 
etiquette and do us the honor to dine with 
us to-night on the yacht—that is, if you 


vou would waive 


are not engaged.” 
Sir Charles smiled. There is no Lady 


Greville,” he said, ‘and TI personally do 
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not think Lam engaged else 


paused in thought, as though 


No,’ he 


engayvement. 


quite sure he was not. 
“Ll have no other 
come with pleasure.” 

Sir Charles rose and clapped his hands 
the 
ill come up to the veranda?” he asked 
cannot 


for the orderly ** Possibly ladies 


allow them to remain at the 


end of my wharf.” He turned, and gave 


directions to the orderly to bring limes 


and bottles of soda and ice, and Jed the 
Way across the lawn. 

Mrs. Collier and her friend had not ex 
plored the grounds of Government House 
for over ten minutes before Sir Charles 
felt that many years ago he had person 
ally arranged had 
known them for even a longer time, and 


that, 


Lhnem Visit, that he 


now that they had finally arrived, 
they must never depart. 

To them there was apparently nothing 
which did thrill 


Interest, They were as eagel 


on his domain hot with 


delightful 
as two children ata pantomime, and as 
UNCONSCIOUS. 


found it 


As a rule, Sir Charles had 
rather ditlicult the 


men of his colony on a path which they 


to meet Wo 


were capable of treading intelligently 


In fairness to them, he had always sought 
out some topic in which they could take 
an eg ial part something connected with 
the conduct of children, or the better ven 


tilation of the new sehool-house and 


But did not 
require him to seleet topies of conversa 


chapel these new-comers 


tion: they did not even wait for him to 
finish those which he himself introduced, 
They flitted from one end of the garden 


to the other with the eagerness of two 
they 
found something to enjoy in what seem 
ed Lo 


place of things 


midshipmen ou shore leave, and 


the Governor the most common 
The Zouave uniform of 
the sentry, the old Spanish canhomw con 
verted into peaceful gate-posts, the avi 
with the 


botanieal station, and even mia 


ary its screaming paroquets, 


the 


chine were all objects of delight 


On the other hand, the interior of the 
famous palace, which had been sent out 
complete from London, and which 
fill the the 
with awe or to reduce them to whispers, 
its effect. But 
“loved” the large gold 


Was 
wont to wives of colonials 
for some reason failed of 
they said they 
V. R.’s on the 


chairs, and they exclaimed aloud over the 


back of the Couneillors’ 


red leather despatch-boxes and the great 


5 
= 


the 
marked 


colony, and 


mysterious envelopes 
‘On her Majesty's service 

‘Isn't it too exeiting, Flo 
Mrs. Collier 


vnere 


demanded 
the 


sits and 


ence?” 
“This is table Sir 
Charles 


‘on her Majesty's service 


writes letters 
‘and 


war 


presses these buttons, and 


ships spring up in perfect shoals. 
Oh. Robert.” she sighed, “T do wish you 
had been a Governor!” 

The voung lady called Florence stood 
looking down into the great arm-chair in 
front of the Governor's table 

‘*May I?’ She slid fearless 


weet 


she asked 
the oak arms of the chair 


ly In bet 
Afterwards 


and smiled 
Charles remembered her as she appeared 


sir 


about her 


at that moment. with the red leather of 


the chair behind her, with her gloved 


hands resting on the carved oak, and her 


SHE ASKED 


head on one side, smiling up at him. She 
gvazed with large eves at the blue linen 
envelopes, the stiff documents red 
tape, the tray of and the 
roose quill pens. ; 

‘T am now the Countess Zika,” she 
announeed; ‘‘no, | am Diana of the 
Crossways, and I mean to discover a states 
secret and sell it to the Daily Telegraph. 
Sir Charles,” she demanded, *‘if I press 
this electric button is war declared any- 


where, or what happens?” 


black sand, 


‘ 
{ 
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“That second button,” said Sir Charles, 
after deliberate scrutiny, ‘‘is the one which 
communicates with the pantry.” 

The Governor would not consider their 
returning to the yacht for luncheon. 

‘**You might decide to steam away as 
suddenly as you came,” he said, gallant- 
ly, ‘and I cannot take that chance. This 
is Bachelor's Hall, so you must pardon 
my people if 
smoothly.” 


things do not very 
He himself led them to the 


creat guest-chamber, where there lad not 


been a guest for many years, and he no- 
ticed, as though the first time, that 
the halls through which they passed were 


for 


bare, and that the floor was littered with 
He also 
observed for the first time that maps of 


inpacked boxes and gun-cases. 


the colony, with the coffee - plantations 
and mahogany belt marked in different 
inks, were not perhaps so decorative as 
pictures and mirrors and family portraits, 
And 


tive servants had not stared so admiring- 


he could have wished that 


ly at the guests, nor directed each other 
On 
vives of the 
Councillors came to the semiannual din- 


in such aggressive whispers. those 


other oceasions, when the 
ners, the native servants had seemed ade- 
quate to all that was required of them. 
He recollected with a flush that in the 
town these semiannual dinners were de- 
scribed as banq He wondered if to 
the outside world it 
was all equally provincial. 


these visitors from 


But their enjoyment was apparently 

It was evident 
that they had known each other for many 
vears, yet 


unfeigned and generous. 


they received every remark 
that any of them made as though it had 
een pronounced by a new and interesting 
acquaintance. Sir Charles found it rath- 
er difficult to keep up with the talk across 
the table, they changed the subject so 
rapidly, and they half spoke of so many 
things without waiting to explain. He 
could not at once grasp the fact that peo- 
ple who had no other position in the 
world save that of observers were speak- 
ing so authoritatively of public men and 
measures. He found, to 
light, that for the first time in several 
vears he was not presiding at his own ta- 
ble, and that his guests seemed to feel no 
awe of him. 


public his de- 


** What's the use of a yaclit nowadays?” 
Collier was saying—‘* what's the use of a 
yacht, when you can go to sleep in a 
wagon-lit at the Gave du Nord, and wake 
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up at Vladivostok? 


time 


And 


eleve n days to Gib, six to 


1 1 
look at the 
Il Saves; 
Port Said, and fifteen to Colon: bo—there 


you are, only half-way around, and you're 
already sixteen days behind the man in 
the wagon-lit.” 

‘*But nobody wants to go to Viadivos 
tok,” 


said Miss Cameron, “‘or anywhere 
else in a wagon-lit. But witha yacht you 
can explore out-of-the-way places, and 
vou meet new and interesting people. 


We wouldn't have met Sir Charles if 
had waited for a 


we 
She bowed 
her head to the Governor, and he smiled 
with gratitude. He had lost Mr. Collier 
somewhere in the Indian Ocean 


} | 
was giad 


agon-lit.”’ 


and he 
had brought them back to 
the Windless Isles once more. 

“And again I repeat that the answer 
to that is, ‘Why March 
Hare,’ remarked Collier, determin 
edly. 


not? said the 


Mr 


The answer, as an answer, did not strike 
But the 
to comprehend, for Miss 
“Did I tell vou about 
meeting him at Oxford just a few months 


Sir Charles as a very good one. 


ladies seemed 
Cameron. said: 
before his death—at a children’s tea party? 
He was so sweet and understanding with 
them! Two women tried to lionize him, 
and he ran away 
children. I was more glad to meet him 
than any one I can think of. Not 
know, but because I felt 
grateful to him.” 


and played with the 


personage, you 


Ss 


way 


‘Yes, that way, distinctly,” said Mr 
Collier. ‘I vi 
towards Mrs. Ewing more than any one 


else, 


should have at \ 


‘I know, 
Collier, shortly; 


1 
Jackanape Ss, 


remarked 
brutal assault upon 
the feelings, I say.” 

‘Some one else said it before you, 
Robert,” Mrs. Collier commented, calmly. 
** Perhaps Sir Charles met him at Apia.” 
They all turned and looked at him. He 
wished he could say he had met him at 
Apia. how they 
had from a children’s 
tea party at Oxford to the South Pacific 
islands, but he was anxious to join in 
with a 


He did not quite see 
{ 


made their way 


somewhere 


But they 


clever observation. 


never seemed to settle in one 
place sufficiently long for him to reco] 
lect what he knew of it. He hoped they 
would around to the west ; 
He had been 


of Sierra Leone for five years. 


get coast of 
Africa in time. Governor 


His success that night at dinner on the 


vacht was far better The others seen ed 
1 i red after the hours of sight-see 
ing to which he had treated them, and 
they were content to iisten In the ab 
sence of Mr. Clarges, who knew them 

auyv \ vd hel free to teil his t iree 
stories of ithe at sierra Leone. He Look 


me in the telling and could congrat 
tlate himself that his efforts had never 
been more keenly appreciated, He felt 
that he vas holding his own. 
fhe night was still and warm, and 


t 


t the 
le ta 


ile the men lingered below at t 
ble. the two women mounted to the deck 
and watched the lights of the town as 
hey vanished one by one and left the 


moon unehballenged possession Ot the 


harbor For a long time Miss Cameron 
stood silent looking oul across Lue bay 
at the shore and the hills beyond A 


oars rose from the mist that floated above 


distance The palms along the shore 
istened like silver, and overhead the 
Southern Cross shone white against a SKY 


of purple. The si ence deepened and con- 

nued for so long a time that Mrs. Col 
ier felt its sienifieance, and waited for 


he iri to ena 


Miss Cameron raised her eyes to the 


stars and frownee ‘T am not surprised 
iat he is content to Stay he re,” she said. 


\re vou? It is so beautiful, so wonder 


For a moment Mrs. Collier made no 


answer “Two years IS a long time, 
Florence.” she said; ‘‘and he is all I 
have he is not only my only brother, he 
is Lhe only ying so il who is related to 
me. That makes it harder.” 


ind some implied 


] 


j e iri seemed to 
reproach in the speech, for she turned 


and looked at her friend closely ‘* Deo 
you feel s mv fault, Alice? ‘shea ked 
The older votmnan shook her head. 


How could it be your fault?” she an- 
swered | you eouldn’t love him 


enough to marry him, you couldn't, 


that’s all But that is no reason why he 
should have hidden himself from all of 
is Even if he eould not stand being 
near vou, caring as he did, he need not 
have treated me so We have done all 


we can do. and Robert has been more 
than fine about it He and his agents 
have written to every consul and business 
ouse in Central America, and I don’t be 


lieve there is a city that he hasn't visited. 
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He has sent him money and letters t 


every bank and to every post oflice— 


The oir) raised her 


‘“__but he never calls for either,” 


‘for I know t 


continued, 


he had read my let 


come home. 


The girl lifted her head as tho 


K. 


quic 


ters he Wwe 


kly. 


Mrs 


were about to speak, and then turne 


and walked slowly away. Af 


moments she returl 


her hands resting on the raul, 


down into the wat 
two letters,” she sai 
the night her voice 
and distinet. ‘* l—y 


—il t 


hey ever reachi¢ 


red, and 


ver a 


stood, wit 


II 


er. wrote h 


l. In the 
Was 
ou make 1 
him.” 


Wily 


ne W 


Mrs. Collier, with her eyes fixed 


tne girl, rose slow y 


came towards her 


from her 


ip 
ira 


She reached out | 


hand and touched Miss Cameron « 


arm. ‘'Florence,” she said, ina whisp 


have you 
The raise dh 


lowered it again. 
‘I told him to e 


back to me. Aliee,” 


er head > 
Yes.” she 


me back 


begged him to come back!” 


her hands apart al 


} 


id again W 


idly away, leaving the old 


‘ 
standing motioniess, 


A moment later, 


they discovered the 


answW 


LO 


she cried, 


She 


al 


er 


when Sir Charles 


two wome 


st 


Mr. Collier stepped out upon the deck 


anaineg 


close together, two white, ghostly figure 


in the moonlight, and as they advance: 


towards them they saw Mrs. ¢ 


the girl for an instant in her arms. 


Sir Charles was asking Miss Came 


how iong she the 


should be made to work for his freeho] 


uught an 


immigrant 


allotment. when Mr. Collier and his wif 


rose at the same moment and departe 


separate errands. 
teriously in the s 
house. 

‘“What is it? 
with Florence?” C 
ly. homesic 


Mrs. Collier put her hands on } 


They met most mys 


hadow of 


the 


Is anything 


wrone 


ollier asked, anxious 


k, is she?” 


} 


ier hu 


band’s shoulders and shook her head. 


“Wrong? No, 
right as right can | 
written to him to 
never answered, an 
right.” 


Mr, Collier gazed blankly at his wife's 
upturned face. ‘* Well, I don’t see that,’ 


he remonstrated. 


thank Heaven! it’s 


ve!” she eried. 


come back, but 
d so—and now it’s 


What's 


the 


"Dh 


use 


| 
Col 
sii 
ce oOo 
|| 
m con 
fu 
— 
es 
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him now when 
What?) Why didn't 
she love him two years ago when he Was 
eould 

house, for instance. 


her being in love with 


he ean’t be found? 
here her 
Iie was there most 
She would have saved a lot 
However,” 


you get at him—at 


of his time. 
of trouble. he added, ener- 
vetically, ‘this makes it absolutely neces- 
sary to find that young man and bring 

im to his We'll 


for few day s, and 


senses. search this 


t 
41 
ul 


the next 


en 
vell try the mainland again. I think 
Lil offer a 
printed in 


reward for him, and have it 
Spanisl 


We 


has changed her 


, and paste it up in all 


the plazas, might add a 
English, 


That 


line in 
mind.’ 
wouldn't 


‘She 


would bring him home, 


** Don’t be unfeeling, Robert,” said 
Collier. 
Her 
nely, and addressed himself to the moon. 

you 


Mrs. 
husband raised his eyes appeal- 


now,” he 


le 
asin 


ial 


complained, ** is 
fair to a man who has spent six 


months on muleback trying to round up 


a prodigal brother in law?” 

That same evening, after the ladies had 
gone below, Mr. Collier asked Sir Charles 
to assist him in his search for his wife's 


brother, and Sir Charles heartily prom- 
ised his most active co-operation. 
Americans at 


said, 


There 
the 
the 
It was possible that 
the runaway might be among them. = It 


work in 


overseers 


were several 
he 


coffee-plantations, 


as oll 


vas only that morning, Sir Charles re 
membered, that an American had been at 
ork “repairing his lawn-mower,” as le 
‘ly expressed it. He 
send for him on the morrow. 
But the 


iwn-mower Was reported on 


considerate would 


on slave of the 
the list 
and Corporal 
Mallon was grieved, but refused to con- 
Sir 


morrow the 


of prisoners as ‘* missing,” 
Charles 
himself had allowed the vagrant unusual 
freedom, and the vagrant had taken ad- 
vantage of it, 


sider himself responsible. 


and probably escaped to 
the hills, or up the river to the logwood 
camp. 

‘Telegraph a description of him to In- 
spector Garrett,” Charles directed, 
‘‘and to the heads of all up stations. And 
when he returns, bring him to me.” 

So great was his zeal that Sir Charles 
further offered to join Mr. Collier in his 
search among the outlying plantations; 
but Mr. Collier preferred to work alone. 
He accordingly set out at once, armed 


Sir 
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with letters to the different distriet in 
spectors, and in his absence deleg 

Sir Charles the pleasant duty of 
for the wants of Miss Cameron and his 
wife. Sir Charles regarded the latter as 
deserving of all sympathy, for Mr. Col- 


lier, in his etforts to conceal from 


the Governor that Florence Cameron was 


the fact 
responsible, or in any way concerned, in 
the disappearance of the missing man, 
had 


Was 


been too mysterious. 
that the fu 


brother-in-law 


Sir Charles 
convinced gitive had 


swindled his and stolen 


his sister’s jewels. 

The days which followed were to the 
Governor days and nights of strange dis 
He that 


from outside 


coveries. recognized the 


sionaries the great world 
had invaded his shores and disturbed h 


Their rel 
filled 


gods and temples. 


progress and activity him with 


doubt and unrest 
Mr 


stand still. 


“In this century,” Collier had de 


coun 


clared, nothing 


the same with a corporation, or 


We must 
We can't 


try, or a man, either mareh 
ahead or fall out. 
What?” 
‘*Exactly—certainly not.” Sir Charles 
had answered. But in his heart he knew 
that himself had 


under these 


mark time. 


he been marking time 


solt tropical skies while the 
world was pushing forward. The thought 
had not disturbed him before. Now he 
felt guilty. | 


He conceived a sudden in- 
tolerance, if 


not contempt, for the little 
the 
logwood that 
bumped against the pier-heads, for the 


village of whitewashed houses, for 


rafts of mahogany and of 
sacks of coffee piled high like 

the corrugated zine sheds along 
the wharf. Each season it had 
pride to note the increase in these ex 
ports. 


barricades 
under 


been his 


The development of the resources 
of his colony had been a work in which 
he had felt that the Colonial Secretary 
took an He had be 
the important 
wheels of the machinery which moved the 
British Empire; 
undeceived. It 


immediate interest. 
lieved that he was one of 
and now, ina day, he was 
forced upon him 
that to the eyes of the outside world 


was 
he 
was only a 
] 


green-grocer operating on a 


large scale; he provided the British pub- 
lic with coffee for breakfast, with 


drugs for its stomach, and ‘with strange 


its 


woods for its dining-room furniture and 
walking - He combated 
nominious characterization of 


sticks. this ig 


his 


posi- 


“he estion Came to 


th hight 


mericans 


master there, now 
Lhis quick, stirring 
He would resign, and return and 
would 


NEW 


arrivals cer- 


ey consid 


e! nono hint that tl 
lightly. This thought great 
rted hit 1O he felt that in 
hye summoning to his aid 
iSSé and resources to meet an 
id final valuation. As he ranged 
vive Im is disturbed and 
nd that the v ilue he placed 
is the Value they would 
eves of a young girl not a 
eos nother-obeving, Manh- 
English type, but a_ girl 
(‘ameron seemed to be, 
» understand what you 
ving to sav before you said it, who 
e an interest in rates of ex 
and preside at a dinner table, 


feminine and clever, 


is respectiul o herself and ef 
| fact deel ed. with a flush, 
Cameron herself was the young 
din | mind 

not he asked. 


him in his room, 


ht f their visit, and he 


long pier-glass and 


ver to the 
Ing himse If eriti ally for the 
He was still a fine 
His 
that fact did not show; 


but 


veli-kept man hair was 


and his 
tennis 


riding and 


.. He had means out 


as lost 
tthatrgi 


s official salary, and there was 


such as it was Lady Greville 
of the birthday knight sounded 


is Lady Greville the marchioness. 


eared for these things. 


He doubted whether this particular Amer 


ild do so. but he was adding up all 


had to offer, and that was one of the 


He was sure she 
remain mistress of 
Nor. indeed, did he longer care 
that he 
breath from the outet 


1, the world again. He 


arliament; a man so 


in 


must always be ol vaiue 


doubt, and he 


Secretary 


tire 
id a cabinet minister. She would 
hat. he thought. And after that 


iad been reached, 


INTHLY 


possible 


such 


real then, 


was all 


would not be con- 
the Windless 
to 
had inhaled 


well ac- 
as himself with the Gold Coast 
trade of the West 
the 
This value would be ree- 
would become 
for the Col 


‘olonial Secre 


all things were 
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For years he had not 


qareanies 


dreams— not since he had beet 


clerk in the Foreign Office Thev seemed 


just as possible now as they had seem 


He felt 


absolutely in his own hands 


and just as near. 


He descended to the di e-room 
the air of a man who already felt thi 
eares of high responsibility upon 
shoulders. His head was erect and 
chest thrown forward He was ten ve 


manner alert, assured 
As he passed through 
the 


settings of Government House; they seet 


younger bis was 
and 


halls he was impatient of 


gracious 
familiar 
ed to him like the furnishings of a hot 


where he had paid his bill, and where 


luggage was lying strapped for departu: 
in the hallway. 
In his library he saw on his table a 


number of papers lying open waiting fo) 


sicnature, the dog-tax among the oth 


He 


tant it had seemed to him in the past 


his 
ers smiled to remember how 1m} 
that past of indolence and easy content 
Now he 
ambition to work, to tell the woman w 
had lighted it that it 
for her, that without her 
that now he had begun to live. 

They had never found him so delight 
ful t. He was 


like a man on the eve of a holiday. Hi: 


was on fire to put this rekindled 


was all from her and 


he had existed, 


as he appeared that nig! 


made a jest of his past efforts; he mace 
now saw it for the st 
time. that side of the life of the Windless 
Isles which was narrow and petty, even 
He talked of big men i 


and 


them see, as he 


ridiculous, 
big way; hecriticised, and expounded, 


advanced his own theories of governmen 


and the proper control of an empi 
ho had returned from his un 


( ‘ollier, W 


successful search of the plantati ns, shook 
his head. 
It’s a pity you are not in London 


now.” he said, sincerely. ‘‘ They need 
some one there who has been on the spot 
They ean't direct the colonies from what 
they 


mir 


know of them in Whitehall.” 


Charles fingered the dinner cloth 


nervously, and when he spoke, fixed his 


eyes anxiously upon.Miss Cameron, 
know, 


* Do vou * he said, ** I have been 


thinking of doing that very thing, of re 
signing my post here and going bac k, en 
tering Parliament, and all the rest of it 
His declaration met with a unanimous 
chorus of delight. Miss Cameron nodded 


her head with eager approval. 


i 

: tion indignantly The ne 
ered iil 
ex rt 
them 
i 
orstii 
ere 

change 

nd who 
that Mis 
virl he 
the six 
‘ stood st 
first tin 
ng 

the wile 
And 

assets 
tent to 
Isles 

; enter 
quainter 
of Afri 
Lower | 
d 
at first 
tary : 


THE 


“Pea. 
should wish to be,” 


art of it 


were a man, that is where 


she said, **at the 


he: Why, whatever you say in 


he House of Commons is heard all over 


the world the next morning! 

Sir Charles felt the blood tingle in his 
pulses He had not been so stirred in 
years Her words ran to his head like 
ime, 

Mr. Collier raised his glass. 

Here's to our next meeting,” he said, 


‘on the terrace of the House of Coim- 


mons.” 
But Miss Cameron interrupted. ‘ No; 


to the ¢ Secretary,” she amended 


“Oh 


ves,”’ they assented, rising, and 


so drank his health, smiling down upon 


him with kind friendly glances and good 
will. 

‘* To the Colonial Secretary,” they said. 
Sir Charles clasped the arms of his chair 
his eves were halt 


tightly with his hands; 


closed, and his lips pressed into a grim, 
confident smile. He felt that a single 
word from her would make all that they 


suggested possible. If she cared for such 


he had them to 
her feet. 


wavs been 


things, they were hers; 


cive; they were ready lying at 


He knew that the power had al 


with him, lying dormant in his heart and 


brain It had only waited for the touch 
of the Prineess to wake it into life. 

The American visitors were to sail for 
the mainland the next day, but he had 
come to know them so well in the brief 


felt he dared 


period of their visit that he 

speak to her that same night. At least he 
eould give her some word that would 
keep him in her mind until they met 


she had con- 


until 
He could not expect 


again in London, or 


sidered her answer. 


her to answer at once. She could take 
much time W hat else had he to do now 
but to wait for her answer? It was now 


that made life. 
Collier and his wife had left the veran 


da and had erossed the lawn towards the 


water's edge. The moonlight fell full 
upon them with all the splendor of the 
tropies, and lit the night with a brilliant, 


From Miss 


on the veranda in the shad 


dazzling radiance. where 
Cameron sat 
ow. Sir Charles could see only the white 
and the 

Collier had left 
his wife and was returning slowly tow- 
Sir Charles felt that if he 
meant to speak he must speak now, and 
He rose and placed himsel 


outline of her hgure indolent 


movement of her fan 


ards the step. 


quickly. be 
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side her in the shadow, and the girl turn 


ana ioo 


ed her head inquirmegly 


Lilith. 


But on the instant the hush of 1 
night was broken DV a sharp Challenge 
and the sound of men’s voices raised in 
anger, there was the noise of a struge 


vavel, and from the cor 


on the @ 
the 


house two sentries 


between them a slight figure 
that fought and wrestled to be fre 
Sir Charles exclaimed with indignant 


impatience, and turn quickly 


lg, Stl 
to the head of the 
‘** What does this mean?” 


“What are vou doing with that man 


Steps 


he demanded 


Why did you bring him here: 

As the soldiers straightened to atten 
tion, their prisoner ceased to struggle, 
and stood with his head bent on his chest. 
His sombrero was pulled down low across 
his forehead. 
bushes, 


‘* He was crawling through the 


Sir Charles,” the soldier pants d, ** wateli 


ing that gentleman, sir’’—he nodded over 


his shoulder towards Collier. ‘IT chal 
lenged, and he jumped to run, and we 
eollared him. He resisted, Sir Charles.” 
The mind of 


cerned with other matters than trespass 


the Governor was con- 
ers. 

** Well, take him to the barracks, then,” 
‘Report to me in the morning. 
That will do.” 

The prisoner wheeled eagerly, 


he said. 


without 
further show of resistance, and the soldiers 
But as 
the three men moved away together, their 
had 


now turned towards Mr. Collier, 


closed in on him on either side. 


faces, which been in shadow, were 
who was 
advancing leisurely, and with silent foot 


He met 


did so the 


steps, across the grass them face 
to he 
sprang back and threw out his arms in 
front 


who entreats silence. 


face, and as prisoner 
man 


Mr. Collier halted 


of him, with the gesture of a 


as though struck to stone, and the two 
men confronted each other without mov 
ing 

‘*Good God!" Mr. Collie 


He turned stiffly and slow ly, as though 


whispe red. 


in a trance, and beckoned to his wife, 
who had followed him. 
** Alice called. 


vards towards her, and taking 


he He stepyp d back 
her hand 
one of his, drew her towards the pris- 
‘* Here he 
They heard her ery ‘ Henry!” 


m 
oner he said 

with the 
her 


fierceness of a call for help, and saw 


SSG 
e running, 
a 
te 
| 
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rush forward and stumble into the arms 
of the prisoner, and their two heads were 
bent close together 


Collier ran up the steps and explained 


breatiie sly. 
And now,” he easped, in conclusion, 
whats to be done? What's he arrested 
for? Is it bailable? What?” 

Ciood heavens!” exclaimed Sir Charles, 
miserably Itis mv faultentirely. Tas 
sure vou I had no idea. How could I? 
But L should have known, | should have 
ouessed it.’ He dismissed the sentries 

ith a westure ‘That will do.” he said. 
Return to your posts.” 


Mr. Collier laughed with relief. 


Then it is not serious?” he asked. 
‘‘ He—he had no money, that was all,” 
exclaimed Sir Charles. ‘‘Serious? Cer- 
tainly not. Upon my word, Um sorry 


The young man had released himself 


trom h S sisters embrace, and was 


ine towards them; and Sir Charles, eager 
to redeem himself, advaneed hurriedly to 
erect him. But the young man did not 
see him: he was looking past him up the 


steps to where Miss Cameron stood in the 
Shi 1\dow. 

Sir Charles hesitated and drew back. 
The young man stopped at the foot of 
the steps, and stood with his head raised, 
staring up at the white fieure of the girl, 
who came slowly forward. 

It was forced upon Sir Charles that in 
spite of the fact that the young man be- 
fore them had but just then been res- 
ened from arrest, that in spite of his mean 
earments and ragged sandals, something 


rlamour that surrounds 


about him—the 
the prodig il, or possibly the moonlight— 
eave him an air of great dignity and dis- 
tinction, 

As Miss Cameron descended the stairs, 
Siy Charles recognized for the first time 
that the young man was remarkably 
handsome, and he resented it It hurt 


him, as did also the prodigal’s youth and 


his assured bearing. He felt a sudden 
sinking fear, a weakening of all his vital 
forees, and he drew in his breath slowly 
and deeply. But no one noticed him; 
they were looking at the tall figure of 
the prodigal, standing with his hat at his 
hip and his head thrown back, holding 
the girl with his eyes. 

Collier touched Sir Charles on the arm, 
and nodded his head towards the library. 
‘Come.” he whispered, ‘* let’s us old peo- 
ple leave them together. They've a good 


deal to say.” Sir Charles obeyed in si 

lence, and crossing the library to the 
great oak chair, seated himself and leaned 
wearily on the table before him. He 
picked up one of the goose quills and be 

gan separating 1f into little pieces. Mr 
Collier was pacing up and down, biting 
excitedly on the end of his cigar. * Well, 
this has certainly been a great night,” he 
said, ‘‘And it is all due to you, Sir 
Charles—all due to you. Yes, they hav 
you to thank for it.” 

They said Sir Charles He 
that it had to come. He wanted the man 
to strike quickly. 

“They? Yes—Florence Cameron and 
Henry,” Mr. Collier auswered. ‘* Henry 
went away because she wouldn't marry 
him. She didn’t care for him then, but 
afterwards she cared. Now they're re 
united—and so they’re happy; and my 
wife is more than happy, and 1 won’ 
have to bother any more ; and it’s all 
right, and all through you.” 

‘Lam elad,” said Sir Charles. There 
was a long pause, which the men, each 
deep in his own thoughts, did not no 
tice. 

‘You will be leaving now, I suppose?” 
Sir Charles asked. He was looking down, 
examining the broken pen in his hand. 

Mr. Collier stopped in his walk and 
considered. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose they will 
want to get back,” he said. ‘*I shail be 
sorry myself. And you? What wiil you 
do?” 

Sir Charles started slightly. He had 
not yet thought what he would do. His 
eyes wandered over the neglected work, 
which had accumulated on the desk be 
fore him. Only an hour before he had 
thought of it as petty and little, as some 
thing unworthy of his energy. Since 
that time what change had taken place in 
him? 

For him everything had changed, he 
answered, but in him tliere had been no 
change; and if this thing which the girl 
had brought into his life had meant the 
best in life. it must always mean that. She 
had been an inspiration; she must remain 
his spring of action. .Was he a slave, he 
asked himself, that he should rebel? Was 
he a boy, that he could turn his love to 
aught but the best account?) He must re 
member her not as the woman who had 
crushed his spirit, but as she who had 

helped him, who had lifted him up to 
something better and finer. He would 


| 


CYRANO | BE SRAC.—LOVE’S DEAREST MOMENT 


make sacrifice in her name; it would be love the way 
in her name that be we ‘ise t ugh of publie 
places and accomplish much vood. spend yourselves for your countr) 
She would not know this, but he would give your 


brains, your 

know. ll for the « 
He rose and brushed the papers away gh the open wi 

from him with an impatient sweep of the saw Miss Cameron | 


hand. vines of the veranda 

‘*T shall follow out the plan of which falling about her transformed her into a 
I spoke at dinner,” he answered, °° [shall figure which was ideal, mysterious, and 
resin here, and return home and enter’ elusive, like a 


shook his head wearily. ‘‘For the e 


woman in a dream H 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Collier laughed admiringly. * pire?” he asked. 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC. 
BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


LD hero prieked and coaded without rest 
By thy sharp thorn of flesh, thou fighter born, 
Fiercer for conflict when more fiercely torn, 
And holding odds of self or foe the best 
Of aids to conquest and thy knightly crest, 
Thou boaster of great powers, still not forsworn,— 
Thou ruler of thy love, though aii lovelorn,— 
There's a poor brotherhood will hold thee blest, 
Now thou hast won and passed,—who through their time 
Over the eandor of great souls must wear 
Indignities and buffoon-masks of flesh, 
While pointing fools with glee-distempered stare,— 
Thy action makes their comedy sublime, 


Thy grave shall keep their laurels ever fresh. 


LOVE'S DEAREST MOMENT. 


BY CURTIS HIDDEN PAGE. 


| OVE'S dearest moment is not when the hands 
4 


Are clasped in marriage, and the world looks on; 


Nor yet when all the importunate world has groue, 
And flaming passion like the archangel stands 
Between two souls, and welds with fire the bands 

Of impotent human law; nor when alone 

Upon the morrow they and love are one, 

Triune and chrismed, pure, as God commands; 
It is not in the many morrow 

While love by loving rrows more rich and wise 


s’ track 


age counts up love’s wendrous, wondrous sum. 
Love’s dearest moment is far back, far 
When first they looked within e 
And in the silence knew that love was come. 


share 
Vou 
a 
Low Sir Chat 
bv the 


THE CENTURY'S PROG 
MEDIC 


BY HENRY SMITH 


I. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 
self 


First Consul, was not lacking in 

appreciation, he probably did not 
realize that in selecting a physician for 
his own needs he was markedly influ- 
neing the progress of medical science as 
a whotk Yet so strangely are cause and 
ect adjusted in human affairs that this 
iple act of the First Consul had that 
very une xpected effect. For the man 
chosen was the envoy of a new method 
in medical practice, and the fame which 
came to him through being physician to 
the First Consul, and subsequently to the 
Emperor, enabled him to promulgate the 
method in a way otherwise impracticable. 
iIfenee the indirect but telling value to 


} 


medical scienee of N ipoleon’s selection. 


} 


Nicolas de Corvisar 


+ 


The physician in question was Jean 
col } His novel method 
vas nothing more startling than the now 
familiar procedure of tapping the chest 
ofa patie nt to elicit sounds indicative of 
diseased tissues within. Every one has 
seen this done commonly enough in our 
dav. but at the beginning of the century 
Corvisart, and yp rhaps some of his pu- 
pils, were probably the only physicians 
in the world who resorted to this simple 
and useful procedure. Hence Napoleon's 
surprise when, on ealling in Corvisart, 
after becoming somewhat dissatisfied with 
his other physicians, Pinel and Portal, 
physical condition was interrogated 
in this strange manner. With character- 
istic shrewdness Bonaparte saw the utili- 
ty of the me thod, and the physician who 


thus atte nupted to substitute seientifie 
method for gwuess-work in the diagnosis 
of disease at once found favor in his 


eyes, and was installed as his regular 
] 


For fifteen years before this Corvisart 
had practised percussion, as the chest- 
tapping method is called, without sue- 
ceeding in convineing the profession of 
| The method itself, it Should 


ils Va 
be added, had not originated with Corvi- 


sart. nor did the Fre neh pliysician for a 


moment claim it as his own. The true 


IN SCIENTIFIC 
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originator of the practice was the Ger 
man physician Avenbrugger, who pub 
lished a book about it as early as 1761 
This | 


French, then the language of interna 


wok had even been translated into 


tional communication every where, by Ro 
ziere de la Chassagne, of Montpellier, in 
1770: but no one other than Corvisart 
appears to have paid any attention to 
either original or translation. It was 
far otherwise, however, when Corvisart 
translated Avenbrugger’s work anew, 
with important additions of his own, in 
1808. By this time a reaction had set in 


rainst the metaphysical methods in med 
icine that had previously been so allua 
ing: the scientific spirit of the time was 
makine itself felt in medical practice; 
and this. combined with Corvisart’s fame, 
brought the method of percussion into 
immediate and well-deserved popularity. 
Thus was laid the foundation for the 
method of so-called physical diagnosis, 
which is one of the corner-stones of mod 
ern medicine. 

The method of physical diagnosis as 


practised in our day was by no means 


completed, however, with the work of 
Corvisart. Pereussion alone tells much 
less than half the story that may be eli 


cited from the organs of the chest by 


proper interrogation. The remainder of 
the story can only be learned by apply 
ing the ear itself to the chest, directly 
or indireetly. Simple as this seems, no 
one thought of practising it for some 
years after Corvisart had shown the 
value of percussion. Then, in 1815, an 
other Paris physician, René Théophile 
Hyacinthe Laénnee, discovered, almost by 
accident, that the sound of the heart-beat 
could be heard surprisingly through a 
cylinder of paper held to the ear and 
against the patient's chest. Acting on 
the hint us received, Laénnee substi 
tuted a hollow cylinder of wood for the 
paper, and found himself provided with 
an instrument through which not merely 
heart sounds, but murmurs of the lungs 
in respiration, could be heard with al- 
most startling distinctness. 


th 
1] 


| 
i 
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LAENNEC, INVENTOR OF THE STETHOSCOPE, AT THE NECKER HOSPITAL, PARIS 


Engraved by S. Ruffe after a Painting by 
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The POSSLDILILS of associating the Vary 
chest sounds with diseased conditions 


he on Within appealed to the fer 


mind of Laénnee as opening new 


istas in therapeutics, which he deter 


mined to enter to the fullest extent prae 
with the 
pitals of Paris gave him full opportunity 

of the 
‘'s served not merely lo es 


ticable eonnection hos 


in this direction, and his labors 


next few vea 


tablish the value of the new method as 


an aid to diagnosis, but laid the founda 


tion also for the seienece of morbid anat 


amy 


In 1819 Laénnee published the 


eal led 
work 
of 


mediate auscul- 


in a work 
Véediate, a 


the 


of hus al 
Auscultation 


forms 


results 
Traite 


hich 


one ol landmarks 


scientifie medicine By 
tation is meant of course the interroga 


li the aid of the little 
instrument already referred to, an instru 


tion of the chest Wi 


MORTON 


ment which its originator thought hardly 


worth naming until various barbarous 
appellations were applied to it by others, 
after which to eall it 
the stethoscope, a name which it has ever 
since retained. 


stethoscope, as 


Laénnee decided 


subsequent years the form of the 
usually employed, was 
modified, and its value augmented by a 
binauricular attachment; and very 
recent years a further improvement has 
been made through application of the 
principle of the telephone; but the essen 
tials of auscultation with the stethoseope 
were established in much detail by Laén 
nec, and the honor must always be his 
of thus taking one of the longest single 
steps by which practical medicine has in 
our century acquired the right to be con 
sidered a rational science. Laénnec’s ef 
forts cost him his life, for he died in 1826 
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it 
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THE CENTURY’S 


PROGRESS 


of 


i lung disease acquired In the course 
of his hospital practice; but even before 
this his the 
value ol his method hh id bee recognized 
the Not 
1828, vet another French physician, Pi 
the 


introducing the e¢ 


fame was universal, and 


all over world lone after, in 


orry, perfected method of percus 


sion bY istom of tap 


ping, not the chest directly but the tin 


metal or hard rubbe 
the 


This perfected the 


ger or a 


held 


pereussion, 


plate against chest—mediate 
short 
methods of physical diagnosis of diseases 


of the chest in all essentials; and from 


that day till this percussion and auscul 


have tah ung iestioned place 
the 


tation 


in the regular armamentarium of 
physician, 

Coupled with the new method of pliys 
the effort 


Guess - 


i@al diagnosis in to substitute 


knowledge for came the 
studies of the experimental physiologists 

in particular, Marshall Hallin England, 
and Francois Magendie in France; and 
the joint efforts of these 


led 


presently to the aban 


Various workers 


donment of those se 


vere and often irra 
meth 
blood-letting 
the like —that had 


viously dominated med 


tional depletive 
ods and 
pre 
ical practice To this 
the “statis 
intro 


Louis and His 


end also 


tical method,” 
dueed 
followers, largely con 
tributed; the 
third 


and by 


close of the first 
of our century the idea 
Was gaining ground 


that the province of 
to 
combating 
that this 
may often be better ac 


complished 


therapeutics Is aid 
nature in 
disease and 
simple 
the he 
hitherto 


In 


em 


means than by 


measures 
thought necessary. 
a word, scientitie 
piricism 
to 
in 


was begin 


ning gain a hear 


ing medicine, as 
against the metaphys 


of 


renera 


ical 
the 


tions. 


preconceptions 
earlier 
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| have 


Napoleon Bonaparte 


just advert 
as First Consu 
as Emperor, Was the \v 
which caused 
the 


Paris lt isa 


hilt lo 


most 


little 


sensibilities to read that 


physiciat 


shoe to moder} 


“ing 
these plivs 


except Corvisart, diagnosed the 


guished patient's malady as ** gale 


cutée “—that is to say, in idiomatic Eng 


lish, the itch ‘‘struek in.” It is hardly 


necessary to sav that no physician of to 


day would make so inconsiderate a diag 
nosis In the case of a roval patient, 


the 


chance al | ne 
were afflicted with the iteh 


physician would carefully 


by any patient 
sugacious 
fact 


procet ad lo 


mide 


the 


behind cireumlocutions, and 


the 
That the physicians of Napoleon did oth 


eradicate disease with all despatch 
that at the 
of the century the disease in question en 


different status At that 


erwise Is evidence beginning 


joved a very 
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time, ite instead of being a most plebeian 
maiad is, SO LO Sa\ t court disease 
It joved a elreulation nh oh Circles 
and v, that modern therapeuties has 
qu denied it and the plivsicians of the 
lime vave ita fictitious added portance 
ry useribing to its influence the existence 
of almost any obscure malady that came 
pricte their observation Lone after Na 
time, gale continued to hold this 
rad a Kon eXampile, the iin 
itive Dr. Hahnemann did not hesitate 
iffirm, as a positive maxim, that three 
s of all the ills that Nesh is heir to 
edn reality nothing but various forms 

repercutee 
\ of which woes to show how easy it 
fora masked pretender to impose 


LOUIS PASTEUR 


on eredulous humanity; for nothing is 


more clearly established in modern know- 


ledge than the fact that ** gale repereutee” 
was simply a name to hide a profound 
ignorance: no such disease exists, or ever 
did exist. Gale itself is a sufficiently 
tangible reality, to be sure: but it Is a 
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purely local disease of the skin, due to a 
perfectly definite cause, and the dire in 
ternal conditions formerly ascribed to it 
have really Hho causal connection \ ith it 
whatever. This delinite cause, as eve I") 
one nowadays knows, is nothing more o: 
less than a microscopic insect which has 
found lodgement on the skin, and has buy 
rowed and made itself at home there 
Kill that insect. and the disease is no 
more; hence il has come to be ah axiom 
with the modern plivsician that the ite 
is one of the three or four diseases that 
he positively is able to cure, and that very 
speedily But it was far otherwise with 
the physicians of the first third of our cei 
tury, because to them the cause of the dis 
ease Was an absolute mystery. 

It is true that here and there a 
physician had claimed to find an 
insect lodged in the skin of a suf 
ferer from iteh, and two or three 
times the claim had been made 
that this was the cause of the mal 
ady, but such views were quite ig 
nored by the general profession 
and in 1833 it was stated in an 
authoritative medical treatise that 
the ‘‘eause of gale is absolutely 
unknown.” But even at this time, 
as it curiously happened, there 
were certain 1gnorant laymen who 
had attained to a bit of medical 
knowledge that was withheld from 
the inner circles of the profession 
As the peasantry of England before 
Jenner had known of the curative 
value of cow-pox over small-pox 
so the peasant women of Poland 
had learned that the annoving 
skin disease from which they suf 
fered was caused by an almost in 
visible insect, and, furthermore, 
had aequired the trick of dislodg 
ing the pestiferous little creature 
with the point of a needle. From 
them a youth of the country, F. 
Renucci by name, learned the open 
secret. He conveyed it to Paris 
when he went there to study med 
icine, and in 1834 demonstrated 11 
to his master, Alibert. This physi 
cian, at first sceptical, soon was convinced, 
and gave out the discovery to the med 
ical world with an authority that led to 
early acceptance. 

Now the importance of all this, in the 
present connection, is not at all that it 
gave the clew to the method of cure of a 
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W hat 


ery epochal is the fact that it dropped a 


single disease makes the disco. 


new idea into the medical ranks 


an idea destined, in the long-run, to 


the 
hat a minute and quite 


itself a veritable bomb idea 


prove 


namely, 


pected animal para 


site may be the catise 
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After 
d 


Trichina spiralis the discovers 


was published, it that similaa 


specks had been obse rved by several 


lier investigators. but no one had yr 


viously suspected, or, at any rate, demon 


strated they nature Nor was the full 


oO a well-known, 


widely prevalent, 
Important hu 
Of 


and 
disease. 
full 


idea 


eourse the foree 


of this eould 
only be appreciated 
in the light of later 
knowledge buteven 
at the of 
coming it s ifficed to 


rive 


time its 


a great impetus 
to that 


K iowledge, based on 


new medical 


stud 


but 


rade roscopical 
had 


been 


which 


1es, 


made 
the in 
ventions of the lens 
The 
clarified 
one very turbid med 


recently 
accessible by 
makers, new 
knowledge 


ical pool, and pointed 


to the elar 
of 


ne 


Was 
ification mans 
others 

Almost at the same 
time that the Polish 
medical student was 
the 


itech mite in Paris, it 


demonstrating 


chanced, 


curiously 


enough, that anoth 
medieal student, 
this time an English 


er 


han, made an anal 
ovous discovery, of 

perhaps even greater 

Indeed, this English dis 
covery in its initial stages slightly ante 
dated the other, for it in 1833 that 
the in question, James Paget, 
interne in Saint Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London, while dissecting the museular 
tissues of a human subject, found little 
specks of extraneous matter, which, when 


lnportance. 


Was 
student 


taken to the professor of comparative an 
atomy, Richard Owen, were ascertained, 
with the aid of the microscope, to be the 
cocoon minute and 


Owen named 


of a hitherto un 


known insect. the insect 


CRAWFORD W. LONG 


story of the trichina made out for a long 
time after Owen's discovery 

till 1847 that the American 
Dr. Joseph Leidy found the 
trichina in the tissues of pork ; 


It was not 
anatomist 

cysts of 
and an- 
other decade or so elapsed after that be 
fore German workers, chief among whom 
were Leuckart, Virehow, and Zenker, 
proved that the parasite gets into the hu 
man system through ingestion of infect- 
ed pork, and that it causes a definite set 
of symptoms of disease, which hitherto 


had been mistaken for rheumatism, ty 


ate ait taker 
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phoid fever, and other maladies Then 
the medical world was agog for a time 
over t ibyect of trichinosis; govern 
men n of pork was establish 
ed in ne parts of Germany: American 
po isexcludedaltogetherfrom France 
ind vhole subject thus came promi 
nen oO public attention Bat impor 
tunt as the trichina parasite proved on its 
own account in the end, its greatest im 
portance ifter all, as in the share it 
plaved in directing attention at the time 
discovery 18535 to the subject ol 
nicroscople parasites in veneral., 

Tie deeade that fol owed that discov 
isa time of great activity in the 
study Of microscopic organisms and mi 
eroscopie tissues and such men as Ehren 
berg and Henle and Bory Saint Vincent 
ind and Rokitansky and Remak 


and Dujardin were videning the bounds 


vledge of this new subject with 
be more than referred 
jut the 


of the period in this direction was the 


caunnot 
owning achievement 
German J. L. 


made by the 


dise 


Schoenlein in that a very common 
and most distressing disease of the sealp, 
due to the 


pr sence and yrowth on the scalp of a 


known favus, is really 


as 
vegetable organism of microscopic size. 
Thus it 


animal 


was made clear that not merely 


but also vegetable organisms of 


obscure, species have causal 


to the diseases with which man 
kind is afflicted, 


parasites was another long 


re 
This knowledge of the 


step in the di 


rection of scientific medical knowledge; 
but the heights to whieh this knowledge 
led were not to be scaled, or even recog 
nized. until another generation of work 
ers ti id el ered the field 
II] 

Meantime, in quite another field of 
medicine, events were developing which 
led presently to a revelation of greater 


lmportance to humanity than 
that had come in the 


‘discovery 


century, perhaps in any field of science 


ratever. This was the discovery of the 
pain-daisne lling power of the vapor of sul- 
phurie ether, inhaled by a patient under- 
roiling asurgical operation, This discovery 
came solelv out of Ameriea, and it stands 


curiously isolated, since apparently no 
minds in any other country were trending 
Davy, in Eng 


land. had indeed originated the method 


toward it even vaguely 
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of medication by inhalation, and carried 
out some most interesting experiments 


hitty 


his 


years earlier,and it was doubtless 


x periments with nitrous oxide 


gas 


that gave the clew to one of the American 


investigators: but this was the sole con 


tribution of preceding venerations to the 


subject. and since the beginning of the 
century, When Davy turned his attention 
to other matters, no one had made the 
slightest advance along the same line 
until an American dentist renewed the 
investigation Moreover, there had been 


nothing in Davy’s experiments to lead 


any one to suspect the possibility that a 
surgical operation might be rendered pain 
less in this way; and, indeed, the sur 
geons of Europe lad acknowledged with 
that 


ure 


one aecord all hope of finding a 
desirable end 
that the sur 


ever retnain asynonvin 


means to sec Luis most 
must be utterly abandoned 
geon's knife must 
indescribable torture. By 
that 


Benjamin Brodie, the acknowledged lead 


for slow and 


an odd coincidence it chanced Sit 
er of English surgeons, had pubhiely ex 
pressed this as his deliberate though re 
eretted opinion at a time when the quest 
he 
led to the most brilliant success in Amer 
and while the of the 


which then had no transatlan 


which considered futile had already 


ea, announcement 
discovery 
tic cable to convey it, was actually on its 
way to the Old World. 

The American dentist just referred to 
who was, with one exception to be noted 
presently, the first 
that the 
definite drug might render a surgical op 


man in the world to 


conceive administration of a 
eration painless, and to give the belief 
application, was Dr. Charles W. Wells, of 
Hartford, Connecticut. The drug with 
which he experimented was nitrous oxide ; 
the operation which he rendered painless 
was no more important than the extrac 
tion of a tooth—vet it sufficed to mark a 
principle; 

The experiments of Dr. Wells, hoy 
suffi 


ciently demonstrative to bring the matte 


the year of the experiment was 


ever, though important, were not 
prominently to the attention of the medi 
The drug with which he ex 
perimented proved not always reliable, 
and he himself seems ultimately to have 
given the matter up, or at least to have 
his efforts. But meantime a 
friend, to whom he had communicated 


eal ‘ld. 


relaxed 


his belief and expectations, took the mat- 
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ter up, and with unremitting zeal carried 
forward experiments that were destined 
to lead to 
friend was 


J. Morton 


full of youthful energy and enthusiasm 


more tangible 
dentist, Dr. 


Lon, 


results 
another 
of Bos then a young man, 
He seems to have felt that the drug w 

which Wells had nted 


practicable 


the most 


one for the purpose, 
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of the physician, could accomplish such a 
miracle Jut scepticism vanished before 


the tests which any surgeon mit 


hake 


Vo ld 


and W hich 
did next 


Then there came a lingering on 


surgeons 


the 


few 


ait over 


make within the 


tery 


surgeons, notably some of t 


ne 


risians, that the shock of pain was bene 


and sO for several 


months he experi 


mented ith other 


drugs, until 


he 


sulphuric 


allied 


finally hit upon 
ether, and 


able 


experiments 


With this Was 
to make 
ipon animals, and 
then tipon patients in 
the dental chair, that 
seemed to him abso 
lutely demonstrative. 


all of 


thusiasm, and 


eager en 
abso 
utely confident of 
his results, he at once 
to De. J. © 
Warren, one of the 


foremost surgeons of 


went 


Boston, and asked 
permission to test his 
discovery decisively 
on one of the patients 
at the Boston HLospi 
tal 


operation 


during a severe 


The 


eranted ; 


re- 
quest Was 
the test ws made 
in September, 1846, 
the of 


several fore 


in presence 


of the 


most surgeons of the 


City and 
of 
The patient slept qui 
while 


geon’s knife was plied, and awoke to as 


of body 
medieal students. 


etly the sur- 

tonished comprehension that the ordeal 

was over. ‘The impossible, the miracu 

lous, had been accomplished 
Swiftly as steam could carry it 

it to-day 

news was heralded to ail the world. 


slowly 
the 

It 
was received in Europe with ineredulity, 
which vanished before repeated experi 
loath to believe 
that ether. a drug that had long held a 
place in the subordinate armamentarium 


enough we should think 


ments. Surgeons were 


SIR JOSEPH LISTER 


ficial to the patient, henee that anresthe- 
Dr. Oliver Wendell had 
christened the new method pro 


sla—as Holmes 

as a 
cedure not to be advised. Then, too, there 
came a hue-and-ery from many a pulpit 
that pain was God-given, and hence, on 
moral grounds, to be clung to rather than 
But the outery of the antedi 
luvians of both hospital and pulpit quick 
for it 
clear that the patient who did not suffer 
the shock of pain during an operation 


renounced 


ly received its quietus: soon was 


weeks 
a = a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
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rallye vette than the one vio did se 
suffer, while all humanity outside the 
pulpit cried shame to the spirit. that 
would doom mankind to suffer needless 
agony And so within a few months 
after that initial operation at the Boston 
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Alabama 


As to Dr. Jackson, itis sutheient 
that 
vague inkling of the peculiar properties 
of ether before Morton's discovery, He 
the drug to 
Morton, not knowing that Morton had 


to say he seems to have had some 


even suggested use of this 


already tried it; but 


this is the full measure 


of his association 


with 
the discovery, Hence 
it is clear that Jack 
son’s claim to equal 
share with Morton in 


the discovery was un 


warranted, not to 


Say 


absurd 


Dr Long's ASSOCIA 
tion with the matter 
was far different, and 


altogether honorable 


By one of those colin 


cidences sO Common in 


= 


i the history of diseoy 
ery he was experiment 
| ing with ether as a 
pain-destrover simulta 
neously with Morton, 
though neitherso much 
as knew of the exist 
ence of the other 
While a medical stu 
dent he iad onee in 


haled ether for the in 
toxicant effects, as oth 


er medical students 
were wont to do, and 
when partially under 


influence of the drug 


he had noticed that a 
chance blow to. his 
shins painless 


THEODOR 


SCHWANN 


Hospital in 1846, ether had made good its 
conquest of pain throughout the civilized 


world. Only by the most active use of 
the imagination ean we of this present 
day realize the full meaning of that vie 


tory 

[t remains to be added that in the sub 
sequent biekering’s over the discovery 
such bickerings as follow every great ad 
vance—two other names came into promi- 
nent notice as sharers in the glory of the 
new method. Both these were Americans 
the one, Dr. Charles T. Jackson, of Bos 


ton: the other, Dr. Crawford W. Long, of 


This gave him the idea 
that ether might be 
used in surgical oper 
and in 
quent vears, in the course of his prac 
small Alabama put 
the idea into suecessful execution. There 
to doubt that 
he performed successful opera 
ether some three 
Morton’s final demonstra 
tion: hence that the merit of first using 


ations; subse 


tice ina town, he 


be whatever 


minor 


appears no 


tions under two or 


vears before 


the drug, or indeed any drug, in this 
way belongs to him. But unfortunate 
ly Dr. Long did not quite trust the 
evidence of his own experiments. Just 


at that time the medical journals were 
full of accounts of experiments in which 


| 
4 
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painless operations were said to be per- 
formed through practice of hypnotism, 
and Dr. Longe feared that his own suc- 
cess might be due to an incidental hyp- 
notice influence rather than to the drug. 
Hence he delayed announcing his appar- 
ent discovery until he should have op- 
portunity for further tests -and oppor- 
tunities did not come every day to the 
country practitioner. And while he wait- 
ed, Morton anticipated him, and the dis- 
made known to the world 
without his aid. It was a true scientific 
caution that actuated Dr. Long to this 
delay, but the caution cost him the credit, 
which might otherwise have been his, of 
giving to the world one of the greatest 
blessings that science has ever conferred 
upon humanity. 

A few months after the use of ether 
became general, the Scotch surgeon Sir 
that 
drug, chloroform, could be administered 
with similar effects; that it would, indeed, 
in many cases produce anwsthesia more 
advantageously even than ether. From 
that day till this surgeons have been 
more or less divided in opinion as to the 
relative merits of the two drugs; but this 
fact. of course, has no bearing whatever 
upon the merit of the first discovery of 
the method anesthesia. Even had 
some other drug subsequently quite ban- 
ished ether, the honor of the discovery of 
the beneficent method of anvwsthesia would 
And 
despite all cavillings, it is unequivocally 
established that the man who gave that 
method to the world was William Jen- 
nings Morton. 


covery Was 


Simpson discovered another 


of 


have been in no wise invalidated. 


This discovery of the anesthetic power 
of drugs was destined presently, in addi- 
tion to its direct beneficences, to aid great- 
ly in the progress of scientific medicine, 
by facilitating those experimental studies 
of animals from which, before the day 
of anwsthesia, many humane physicians 
were withheld, and which in recent years 
have led to discoveries of such inestimable 
value to humanity. But for the moment 
this possibility was quite overshadowed 
by the direct benefits of anzsthesia, and 
the long strides that were taken in scien- 
tifie medicine during the first fifteen years 
after Morton’s discovery were mainly in- 
dependent of such aid. These steps were 
taken, indeed, in a field that at first glance 
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might seem to have 
tion with medicine. 
worker in the field 
physician. He was a chemist, and the 
work in which he was now engaged was 
the study of aleoholie fermentation in 
vinous liquors. 
the way for the most important advances 
that medicine has made in any century 


a very slight connec 
Moreover. the chief 
himself a 


was not 


Yet these studies paved 


and to 
this man more than to any other single 
individual 
than to all other individuals 
wonderful advance. It super 
fluous to add that the name of this mar- 
vellous chemist was Louis Pasteur. 

The of fermentation which 
Pasteur entered upon in 1854 were aimed 
at the solution of a controversy that had 
been waging in the scientific world with 


toward the plane of true science; 


it might almost be said more 
was due this 
is almost 


studies 


varying degrees of activity for a quarter 
Back in the thirties, in the 
day of the early enthusiasm over the 


of a century. 


perfected microscope, there had arisen a 
new interest in the minute forms of life 
which Leeuwenhoek and some of the oth 
er early workers with the lens had first 
described, and which now were shown to 
be of almost universal prevalence. These 
minute organisms had been studied more 
or less by a host of observers, but in par- 
ticular by the Frenchman Cagniard La- 
tour and the German, of cell-theory fame, 
Theodor Schwann. These men, working 
independently, had reached the conclu 
1837, that the micro - organ 
isms play a vastly more important role 
in the economy of nature than any one 
previously had supposed, They held, for 
example, that the minute specks which 
largely make up the substance of yeast 
are living vegetable organisms, and that 
the the 
cause of the important and familiar pro 
cess of fermentation. 


sion, about 


erowth of these organisms is 
They even came to 
hold, at least tentatively, the opinion that 
the somewhat similar micro-organisms to 
be found in all putrefying matter, animal 
or vegetable, had a causal relation to the 
process of putre faction. 

This view, particularly as to the nature 
of putrefaction, was expressed even more 
outspokenly a little later by the French 
botanist Turpin. Views so supported 
naturally gained a following ; it 
equally natural that so radical an inno- 
vation should be antagonized. In this 
it chanced that of the most 
dominating scientific minds of the time, 


was 


ease one 
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that of Liebig, took a firm and aggressive 
In 183% 
he promulgated his famous doctrine of 


stand against the new doctrine. 


fermentation, in which he stood out firm 
ly against any “ vitalistic” explanation 
of the phenomena, alleging that the pres 
of 
and putrefying substances was merely in- 
This 
opinion of the great German chemist was 


by 


ence micro-organisms in fermenting 


cidental, and in no sense causal. 


in a measure substantiated experiments 
of his compatriot Helmholtz, whose ear 
lier experiments confirmed, but later ones 
contradicted, the observations of Schwann, 


and this combined authority gave the 


vitalistie conception a blow from which 
it had not rallied at the time when Pas 
Indeed, it was 
recarded settled that the 
early students of the subject had vastly 


teur entered the field. 


currently as 
overestimated the importance of micro- 
organisms. 

And so it came as a new revelation to 
the generality of scientists of the time, 
when, in the succeeding half 
decade, Pasteur published the results of 
his researches, in which the question had 
put 
tests, and brought to unequivocal demon- 


1857 and 


been to a series of altogether new 
stration. 

He proved that the micro-organisms do 
all that his most imaginative predecessors 
Without them, 
he proved, there would be no fermenta- 


had suspected, and more. 
tion, no putrefaction—no decay of any 
tissues, except by the slow precess of oxi- 
dation. It is the microscopic yeast plant 
which, by seizing on certain atoms of the 
molecule, liberates the remaining atoms 
in the form of earbonie acid and alco- 
hol. thus effecting fermentation; it is an- 
other microscopic plant—a bacterium, as 
had it—which in a 
similar way effects the destruction of or- 


Devaine christened 
ganic molecules, producing the condition 
eall Pasteur 
showed. to the amazement of biologists, 


of 


which we putrefaction, 


that there are certain forms these 


which secure the oxygen which 
life from the 
air, but by breaking up unstable mole- 


bacteria 
all organic requires, not 
cules in which oxygen is combined; that 
putrefaction, in short, has its foundation 
in 
robie bacteria. 

In a word, Pasteur showed that all the 
many familiar processes of the decay of 
in effect, forms of 
fermentation, and would not take place 


the activities of these so-called anae- 


organic tissues are, 
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at all except for the presence of the liv 
ing micro-organisms. A piece of meat 
for example, suspended in an atmospher 
free from germs, will dry up gradually, 
without the slightest sign of putrefaction 


regardless of the temperature or othe. 
conditions to which it may have been 
subje cted. 

There was nothing in these studies 


bearing directly upon the question o! 
animal diseases, yet before they were fin 
ished they stimulated 
more than field of pathology. = At 
the very start 
afresh the inquiry as to the role played 


In pal 


had progress 


one 
outset to 


they sufliced 


by micro-organisms in disease. 


ticular, they led the French physicia 
Devaine to return to some interrupted 
studies which he had made ten years 


before, in reference to the animal diseass 
called anthrax, or splenic fever, a diseas 
that cost the farmers of Europe millions 
of franes annually through loss of sheep 
and cattle. 1850, Devaine had seen 
multitudes of bacteria in the 
animals who had died of anthrax, but he 
did not at that time think of them as 
having a causal relation to the diseas 


In 


blood of 


Now, however, in 1863, stimulated by 
Pasteur’s new revelations regarding the 
power of bacteria, he returned to tle 
subject, and soon became convinced, 


through experiments by means of ino: 
ulation, that the microscopic organisms 
he had discovered were the veritable ana 
the sole cause of the infectious diseas« 
anthrax. 

The publication of this belief in 1863 


That a 


microscopic vegetable could cause a viru 


aroused a furor of controversy. 


idea 
gether too startling to be accepted in a 
day, and the generality of biologists and 
physicians demanded more convincing 


lent systemic disease was an alto 


proofs than Devaine as yet was able to 
offer. 

Naturally a host of other investigators 
all the world entered the field 
Foremost among these was the German 


over 


Dr. Robert Koch, who soon corroborated 
all that Devaine had observed, and car 
ried the experiments further in the direc 
tion of the cultivation of suecessive gen 
erations of the bacteria in artificial media, 
inoculations being made from such pure 
cultures of the eighth generation, with 
the astonishing result that animals thus 
inoculated at once succumbed to the dis- 


ease. 
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Such experiments seem demonstrative, holic beverages, though not at he hands 
yet the world was unconvinced, and in of Pasteur himself. Strack by the bound 
1876, while the controversy was still at less implications of Pasteur’s revelations 
its height, Pasteur was prevailed upon regarding the bacteria, Dr. Joseph Lister 
to take the matter in hand. The great (the present Lord Lister), then of Glasgow, 
chemist was becoming more and more ex- set about as early as 1860 te make a won 
clusively a biologist as the years passed, derful application of these ideas. If pu- 
and in recent years his famous studies of trefaction is always due to bacterial de- 
the silk-worm diseases, which he proved velopment, he argued, this must apply 
due to bacterial infection, and of the ques- as well to living as to dead tissues; hence 
tion of spontaneous generation, had given the putrefactive changes which occur in 
him unequalled resources in microscopi- wounds and after operations on the hu 
cal technique. And so when, with the man subject, from which blood-poisoning 
aid of his laboratory associates Duclaux so often follows, might be absolutely pre 
and Chamberland and Roux, he took up vented if the injured surfaces could be 
the mooted anthrax question, the scien- kept free from access of the germs of 
tifie world awaited the issue with bated decay. 

breath. And when, in 1877, Pasteur was In the hope of accomplishing this re 
ready to report on his studies of anthrax. sult, Lister began experimenting with 
he came forward with such a wealth of drugs that might kill the bacteria without 
demonstrative experiments—experiments injury to the patient, and with means to 
the rigid aceuracy of which no one would prevent further access of germs once a 
fora moment think of questioning -going wound was freed from them. How well 
to prove the bacterial origin of anthrax, he succeeded, all the world knows; how 
bitterly he was antagonized for about a 


that scepticism was at last quieted for all 
score of years, most of the world has al 


time to come. 
Henceforth no one could doubt that ready forgotten. As early as 1867, Lister 
was able to publish results pointing tow- 


the contagious disease anthrax is due ex- 
clusively to the introduction into an an- ard success in his great project: yet so in- 
imal’s system of a specific germ—a mi- eredulous were surgeons in general that 
eroscopie plant — which develops there. even some years later the leading sur- 
And no logical mind could have a rea- geons across the Channel had not so much 
sonable doubt that what is proved true as heard of his efforts. In 1870 the sol- 
diers of Paris died, as of old, of hospital 
gangrene; and when in 1871 the French 
surgeon Alphonse Guérin, stimulated by 


of one infectious disease would some day 
be proved true also of other, perhaps of 
all. forms of infectious maladies. 
Hitherto the cause of contagion, by Pasteur’s studies, conceived the idea of 
whieh certain maladies spread from in- dressing wounds with cotton in the hope 
dividual to individual, had been a total of keeping germs from entering them, he 
mystery, quite unillumined by the vague was quite unaware that a British contem- 
“humor,” ‘ virus,” and porary had preceeded him by a full decade 


terms miasm,” 
in this effort at prevention, and had made 


the like cloaks of ignorance. Here and 
there a prophet of science, ’s Schwann long strides toward complete success. Lis- 
and Henle. had guessed the secret; but ter’s priority, however, and the superi- 
cuessine, in science, is far enough from ority of his method, were freely admitted 
knowing. Now, for the first time, the by the French Academy of Science, which 
world knew. and medicine had taken an- in 1881 officially crowned his achieve- 
other gigantic stride toward the heights ment, as the Royal Society of London 
had done the year before. 
: By this time, to be sure, as everybody 
V. knows, Lister’s new methods had made 
Meantime in a different, though allied, their way everywhere, revolutionizing 
field of medicine there had been a com- the practice of surgery, and practically 
plementary growth that led to immedi- banishing from the earth maladies that 
ate results of even more practical impor- hitherto had been the terror of the sur- 
tance. I mean the theory and practice geon and the opprobrium of his art. And 
these bedside studies, conducted in the 


of exact science. 


of antisepsis in surgery. This advance, 
like the other, came asa direct outgrowth end by thousands of men who had no 
f Pasteur’s fermentation studies of aleo- knowledge of microscopy, had a large 
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the 


in establishing general belief 
in the causal relation that micro-organ 
isms bear to disease, which by about the 
year 1880 had taken possession of the 
medical world. But they did more; they 
brought mto equal prominence the idea 


that, the cause of a diseased condition be 


ing known, It may be possible as never 


before to grapple with and eradicate that 


condition 


The controversy over spontaneous gen- 
eration. which, thanks to Pasteur and 
Ty ndall, had just been brought toa termi- 
nation. made it clear that no bacterium 
need be feared where an antecedent bac- 
terium had not found lodgement; Lister- 


had now shown how much 
toward 


surger\ 


might be aecomplished prevent- 


the access of 
of the 
that already 
As vet 


in 


ing germs to abraded sur- 


faces body, and destroying those 
had found lodgement there 
however, there was no inkling of a 

a corresponding onslaught 


might De 


made upon those other germs 
which find their way into the animal 
oreanism by way of the mouth and the 


nostrils, and which, as was now clear, are 
the 


cause of those contagious diseases 


first and last, claim so large a 


proportion of mankind for their victims. 
\ 


became t 


such means might be found now 


he anxious thought of every im- 


aginative physician, of every working 
micro-biologist 

As it happened, the world was not 
kept long in suspense. Almost before 


the proposition had taken shape in the 
minds of the other leaders, Pasteur had 


found a solution Guided by the empir- 


‘eal suecess of Jenner, he, like many oth- 
ers, had long practised inoculation exper- 
iments, and on the 9th of February, 1880, 
he announced to the French Academy of 
that he had found a method of 


Science 


reducing the virulence of a disease 


so 
verm that, when introduced into the sys- 
tem of a susceptible animal, it produced 
only a mild form of the disease, which, 
however, sufficed to protect against the 
usual virulent form exactly as vaccinia 
The particu- 
lar disease experimented with was that 


protects against small-pox. 


infectious malady of poultry known fa- 
In Octo- 
ber of the same year Pasteur announced 
“attenuation 
as he termed it, had been 
re bv cultivation of the dis- 
ease germs in artificial media, exposed to 


miliarly as ‘chicken cholera.” 
the method by which this 
of the virus,” 


brought about 
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the air: and he did not hesitate to asse 
his belief that the method would prove 
that is 


to say, of application to other diseases 


‘susceptible of veneralization ” 
than the particular one in question. 

Within a few 
this prophecy, for in February, 1881, h 
announced Academy that, wit 
the aid, as before, of his associates MM 


months he made good 


Lo tne 
Chamberland and Roux, he had produces 
an attenuated virus of the anthrax m 
crobe, by the use of which he could pro 
tect sheep, and presumably cattle, against 
that fatal malady. 

This announcement was immediately 
challenged in a way that brought it to 
The 


president of an agricultural society, real 


the attention of the entire world. 


izing the enormous importance of the sub 
ject, proposed to Pasteur that his alleged 
discovery should be submitted to a deci 
sive public test. He proposed to furnish 
a drove of fifty sheep, half of which were 
to be inoculated with the attenuated vi 
rus Pasteur. 
sheep were to be inoculated 


by Subsequently 
with viru 
lent virus, all being kept together in 
pen, under precisely the same conditions 


one 


The ‘protected sheep were to remain 
healthy; the unprotected ones to die o 
anthrax; so read the terms of the propo 
sition. Pasteur accepted the challenge 
he even permitted a change in the pro 
gramme by which two goats were substi 
tuted 
added; stipulating, however, that sinc 


for two of the sheep, and ten cattle 


his experiments had not yet been extend 
ed to cattle, these should not be regarded 
as falling rigidly within the terms of the 
test. 

It was a test to try the soul of any man, 
for all the world looked on askance, pre 
pared to deride the maker of so preposter 
ous a claim as soon as his claim should 
Not the fame 
of Pasteur could make the public at large 
lay or. scientific, believe in the possibility 


be proved baseless. even 


of what he proposed to accomplish. There 
was time for all the world to be informed 
of the procedure, for the first 
ive” inoculation, or vaccination, as Pas 
teur termed it, was made on the 5th ol 
May, the second on the 17th; and another 
interval of two weeks must elapse before 
the final inoculations with the unattenu 
ated virus. 
and five cattle were submitted to the pre 
liminary vaccinations. Then, on the 31st 
of May, all sixty of the animals were in- 


prevent 


Twenty-four sheep, one goat, 
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oculated, a protected and an unprotected 
one alternately, with an extremely vir 
ulent culture of anthrax microbes that 
had been in Pasteur’s laboratory since 
1877. This accomplished, the animals were 
left together in one enclosure, to await 
the issue. 

Two days later, the 2d of June, at the 
appointed hour of rendezvous, a vast 
crowd, composed of veterinary surgeons, 
newspaper correspondents, and farmers 
from far and near, gathered to witness 
the closing scenes of this scientific tour 
ney. What they saw was one of the 
most dramatic scenes in the history of 
peaceful science—a scene which, as Pas- 
teur declared afterward, ** amazed the as- 
sembly.” Scattered about the enclosure, 
dead, dying, or manifestly sick untodeath, 
lay the unprotected animals, one and all; 
while each and every ‘* protected” animal 
stalked unconcernedly about with every 
appearance of perfect health. Twenty of 
the sheep and the one goat were already 
dead: two other sheep expired under the 
eyes of the spectators; the remaining 
victims lingered but a few hours longer. 
Thus in a manner theatrical enough, not 
to say tragic, was proclaimed the une- 
quivoeal victory of science. Naturally 
enough, the unbelievers struck their col- 
ors and surrendered without terms; the 
principle of protective vaccination, with 
a virus experimentally prepared in the 
laboratory, was established beyond the 
reach of controversy. 

That memorable scientific battle marked 
the beginning of a new era in medicine. 
It was a foregone conclusion that the 
principle thus established would be still 
further generalized; that it would be ap- 
plied to human maladies; that, in all 
probability, it would grapple successful 
ly, sooner or later, with many infectious 
diseases. That expectation has advanced 
rapidly toward realization. Pasteur him- 
self made the application to the human 
subject in the disease hydrophobia, in 
1885, since which time that hitherto most 
fatal of maladies has largely lost its ter- 
rors. Thousands of persons, bitten by 
mad dogs, have been snatched from the 
fatal consequences of that mishap by this 
method, at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
and at the similar institutes, built on the 
model of this parent one, that have been 
established all over the world, in regions 
as widely separated as New York and 
Nha-Trang. 
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In the production of the rabies vaccine 
Pasteur and his associates developed a 
method of attenuation of a virus quite dif 
ferent from that which had been employed 
in the ease of the vaccines of chicken cho] 
era and of anthrax. The rabies virus was 
inoculated into the system of guinea-pigs 
or rabbits, and, in effeet, cultivated in the 
systems of these animals. The spinal 
cord of these infected animals was found 
to be rich in the virus, which rapidly be 
came attenuated when the cord was dried 
in the air. The preventive virus, of va 
rying strengths, was made by maceration 
of these cords at varying stages of desic 
eation. This cultivation of a virus with 
in the animal organism, suggested, no 
doubt, by the familiar Jennerian method 
of securing small-pox vaecine, was at the 
same time a step in the direction of a new 
therapeutic procedure which was destined 
presently to become of all-absorbing im 
portance- the method, namely, of so-ealled 
serum-therapy.or the treatment of a dis 
2ase with the blood serum of an animal 
that has been subjected to protective in 
oculation against that disease. 

The possibility of such a method was 
suggested by the familiar observation, 
made by Pasteur and numerous other 
workers, that animals of ditferent species 
differ widely in their susceptibility to va 
rious maladies; and that the virus of a 
given disease may become more and more 
virulent when passed through the systems 
of successive individuals of one species, 
and, contrariwise, less and less virulent 
when passed through the systems of sueces 
sive individuals of another species. These 
facts suggested the theory that the blood 
of resistant animals might contain some 
thing directly antagonistic to the virus, 
and the hope that this something might 
be transferred with curative effect to the 
blood of an infected susceptible animal. 
Numerous experimenters all over the 
world made investigations along the line 
of this alluring possibility, the leaders 
perhaps being Drs. Behring and Kitasato, 
closely followed by Dr. Roux and his as- 
sociates of the Pasteur Institute of Paris. 
Definite results were announced by Beh 
ring in 1892 regarding two important dis 
eases—-tetanus and diphtheria—but the 


method did not come into general notice 
until 1894, when Dr. Roux read an « poch 
marking paper on the subject at the Con 
gress of Hygiene at Buda-Pesth 
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In this paper, Dr. Roux, after adverting 
to the labors of Behring, Ehrlich, Boer, 
Kossel, 
tail the methods that had been developed 
at the Pasteur Institute for the develop- 
ment of the 
had given 
name antitoxine, 


and Wasserman, described in de- 


curative to which 
familiar 


The method consists, 


serum, 
Behring the since 
first, of the cultivation, for some months, 
(called the 
Klebs-Loether bacillus, in honor ef its dis- 
an artificial bouillon, for the 
development of a powerful toxine capa- 
ble of virulent 


of the diphtheria bacillus 


eoverers) 1D 


giving the disease in a 
form. 

This toxine, after certain details of me- 
chanical treatment, is injected in small 
but into the 
of an animal, care being taken to grad- 


increasing doses system 
uate the amount so that the animal does 
After a cer- 
this treatment it is found 
that a portion of blood serum of the ani- 


not succumb to the disease. 


tain course of 


mal so treated will act in a curative way 
if injeeted into the blood of another ani- 
mal, or a human patient, suffering with 
diphtheria. In other words, according to 
theory, an antitoxine has been developed 
in the system of the animal subjected to 
the progressive inoculations of the diph- 
theria toxine. In Dr. Roux’s experience 
the animal suited for the purpose 
is the horse, though almost any of the 
domesticated animals will serve the pur- 
pose. 

But Dr. Roux’s paper did not stop with 
the description of laboratory methods. It 
told also of the practical application of the 


best 


serum to the treatment of numerous cases 
of diphtheria in the hospitals of Paris— 
applications that had met with a grati- 
fying measure of success. He made it 
that a had been found of 
coping successfully with what had been 
one of the most virulent an@ intractable 
of the Hence it 
was not strange that his paper made a 
sensation in all cireles, medical and lay 
alike. 


clear means 


diseases of childhoou. 


from all the world 
flocked to Paris to learn the details of the 
open secret, and within a few months the 
new serum-therapy had an acknowledged 
standing with the medical profession ev- 


Physicians over 
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erywhere. What it had accomplished 
was regarded as but an earnest of what 
the new method might accomplish pres- 
ently when applied to the other infectious 
diseases. 

Efforts at such applications were imme- 
diately begun in numberless directions— 
had, indeed, been under way in many a 
laboratory for some years before. It is 
too early yet to speak of the results 
in detail. But enough has been done to 
show that this method also is suscepti- 
ble of the widest generalization. It is 
not easy at the present stage to sift that 
which is tentative from that which will 
be permanent; but so great an authority 
as Behring does hesitate to affirm 
that to-day we possess, in addition to the 
diphtheria antitoxine, equally specific 
antitoxines of tetanus, cholera, typlus- 
fever, pneumonia, tuberculosis—a 
of which in the aggregate 
account for a startling proportion of the 
general death-rate. Then it is known 
that Dr. Yersin, with the collaboration of 
his former colleagues of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, has developed, and has used with 
success, an antitoxine from the microbe 
of the plague which 
China. 

Dr. Calmette, another graduate of the 
Pasteur Institute, has extended the range 
of the serum-therapy to inelude the pre 
vention and treatment of poisoning by 
venoms, and has developed an antitoxine 
that has already given immunity from 
the lethal effects of snake bites to tliou- 
sands of persons in India and Australia. 

Just how much of present promise is 
tentative; just what are the limits of the 
methods—these are questions for the fu- 
ture to decide. But, in any event, there 
seems little question that the serum treat- 
ment will stand the culminating 
achievement in therapeutics of our cen- 
tury. It is the logical outgrowth of 
those experimental studies with the mi- 
croscope begun by our predecessors of 
the thirties, and it represents the pres- 
ent culmination of the rigidly experi- 
mental method which has brought med- 
icine from a level of -fanciful empiricism 
to the plane of a rational experimental 
science. 
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tg came and told me suddenly, 
“Your friend is dead! Last year she went;” 


3ut many 
life's 


yea rs 


In 


wide 


And lately I had fe 


And 
Had 
Had 


walked 
felt the 
known she 


as 


And swift I 
Meant 
And 

And 
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rather bein 
to 
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free 


my 
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V.—THE FALL OF SANTIAGO, 
THE SURRENDER OF SANTIAGO. 
ESPITE the depressing despateh to 
Washington saying that he was 
considering withdrawal, General Shafter, 


D 


at 10 o'clock on Sunday morning, sent to 
General Toral a demand for immediate 
surrender, threatening to shell the city, 
although he had no siege-guns and no 
thing but light artillery to carry out his 
threat in ease his demand was not com- 
plied with. Toral answered at 
once, declining to surrender, and saying 
that he would notify the foreign consuls 
and the inhabitants of the proposed bom 
bardment. Thereupon the foreign con- 
suls appeared at General W heeler’s head- 
quarters, and asked that the bombardment 
be postponed until the 5th; that the non- 
combatants, women and children, and the 
foreign residents, be allowed to leave the 
town and pass into the American lines, to 
be there fed and cared for. General 
Shafter granted the respite until the 5th, 


General 


provided that there was no firing from the 
Spanish lines. By the evening of the 3d 
it was known that Cervera’s fleet had been 
completely destroyed, and that the purpose 
of the expedition had been fully attained. 
But in effecting that purpose the army 
had been so far advanced toward Santti- 
ago that, although the purely military 


my 
Wastes, apart 


if 
touching of 


hele 


‘ABOT 


AND 


friend had spent 


from me. 
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lt her 
by 


near, 

soft winds fanned, 

her hand, 

1 me close and dear. 
that 


free 


being dead 
to live, 
me, free 


to give, 


was comforted. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


LODGE. 


THE PUERTO-RICAN CAMPAIGN 

value of the place was next to nothing 
after what had happened, not to take it 
would have been a blow to the prestige of 
the United States which could not be ae 
cepted. If the army had never advanced 
toward Santiago, but had confined its op 
erations to the capture of the Morro and 
other harbor defences, thus allowing the 
navy mine-ftields, the fleet 
could have entered, destroyed Cervera’s 
ships in the harbor, and forced the sur 
render of the city. In this event the 
bulk of the could have been 
placed immediately on the transports and 
despatched to Puerio Rico, the natural 
Spanish base in the Antilles, and the point 
which General Miles rightly believed from 
the beginning should be the main objec 
tive of the American campaign, subject 
only to the destruction of the cruisers 
which represented the Spanish sea power 
in the West Indies. But since the plan 
of attueking the shore batteries and clear- 
ing the channel had been abandoned, and 
the army marched straight against Santi 


to clear the 


tre Ops 


ago, it was no longer possible to withdraw 
the troops in order to send them to Puerto 
Rico, or for any other purpose. The cap- 
ture of Santiago had become bw the oper- 
ations of our army a moral and conse 
quently a military necessity. 
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The brilliant victory of the American 
fleet raised every one’s spirits, and gave 
assurance of the final triumph on land. 
General Shafter, who had first sent out 
the telegram intimating withdrawal, tel- 
egraphed General Miles later that he was 
the situation and could hold 
the enemy for any length of time, and in 
the evening, after the news from the fleet 


master of 


had been fully confirmed, cheerfully sent 
word that his line completely surrounded 
the town from the bay on the north of 
the city toa point on San Juan River on 
the south, and that he thought General 
Garcia would be able to check the advance 
Nevertheless the sit- 
uation of the American army was in some 
The defences of Santi- 
ago in the immediate neighborhood of the 


of Pando’s column. 


respects serious, 


almost 
They were certainly very 
would many 
lives to carry them with troops insufli- 


city, General Shafter said, were 
impregnable.” 
strong, and it have cost 
cientle provided with artillery. This was 
a very grave fact, because time had become 
the American 


forces, and it was pressingly necessary to 


extremely important to 


bring the siege toan end. Haste was im- 
perative, noton account of anything to be 
feared from the enemy, but through the 
surrounding conditions. The entire force 
of the United States, with the exception of 
Dufttield’s brigade, had gone through the 
battle of the 2d of July, and had suffered 
severely in and For 
the next thirty-six hours they had been 
exposed to the enemy’s fire, repeatedly 


killed wounded. 


obliged to repel an advance, always on the 


alert, and, in addition, constantly digging 
and laboring on the intrenchments. The 


tenacious, unwavering courage with which 
they clung to the advanced line, laboring 
and fighting,was as fine in its way as the 
daring, irresistible rush with which they 
But 


courage and energy could not prevent the 


had swept up the slopes of San Juan. 


exhaustion incident to so much fighting 
All 
the troops practically were on the line, 
with no chance for any substantial relief. 
The transportation was bad, so that the 
and insufficiently 
With their exhausting labors, and 


and digging. There was no reserve. 


men underfed 
tented. 
uot fortified by food, with a hospital ser- 


vice which had in large measure broken 


were 


down, the men were exposed lo scorching 
tropic heats and torrential rains, all ina 
climate 
was only a question of a very short time 
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when these fevers would become general, 
striking first the sick and wounded, who 
were insufficiently cared for and who 
could not be restored on a diet of pork 
and then the well and un- 
wounded men in the trenches. Worst of 
all, behind the climatie fevers lurked the 
dread epidemic of yellow fever, hidden in 
the cabins of Siboney, which ought to 


beans, and 


have been burned as the marines burned 
the fishing village at Guantanamo, and 
in the hordes of refugees who to 
come out of the besieged city. 
On the other side, the Spaniards were 
in reality much worse off, although it 
may have appeared at Havana and in 
Madrid as if they had only to hold firm 
and trust to the climate and the ravages 
of fever to inflict severe losses upon the 
Americans, delay them, and_ possibly 
force them to withdraw. The Spanish 
commanders were in the midst of a hos 
tile population. The insurgents 
had for some time practically shut them 
up in the city on the land side, breaking 


were 


Cuban 


their communications and cutting off 
their supplies. They believed that the 


American forces numbered fifty thousand 
men, and although they were mistaken in 
this, they knew that their opponents could 
easily receive unlimited re-enforcements, 
new regiments, as a matter of fact, soon 
arriving and extending the lines rapidly 
around the doomed city. They knew, 
also, that fleet had de- 
stroyed, and that no relief coming oversea 


Cervera’s been 
To draw in 
the outlying troops from other parts of 
the province was a work of time and dif- 
ficulty, and meanwhile, with a 
and discouraged which had suf- 
fered severely in battle, with disease rife, 
and their water-supply impaired, they 
were face to face with a vigorous enemy 
Under 
these conditions the surrender of the city 
was only a question of time, but how long 
that time would be was of infinite im- 
portance to the American army when de 
lay meant disease and death. 

The first truce of two days following 
Toral’s curt and us¢less refusal to con- 
sider surrender did not help the Ameri- 
can situation, for it brought on July 5a 
general exodus of non-combatants from 
the city. These unhappy refugees, most- 
ly women and children, came pouring 
into the American lines at El Caney to 
the number of twenty-two thousand. 


could possibly be hoped for. 


beaten 
army 


constantly increasing in numbers. 
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They 


starved 


were in Sad plight ragged, sick, 
They made a fresh strain upon 
the American resources, for they had to 
be fed; they brought yellow fever with 
them as they seattered through the camps, 
and they relieved very much the situa 
tion of the Spanish forees in the city. 
After their arrival there was skirmishing 
the 
lively character, varied by flags of truce 
Our 
losses were slight. as the men were now 
well protected by 

This 
the 


surrender 


along lines, sometimes of quite a 


and consequent intervals of repose 


and 
affairs 
another de 
made The 
Spaniards, in reply. offered to evacuate if 
to Hol 
They then 
peremptorily refused to surrender, being 
encouraged in their attitude probably by 
the faet that Escario, with the 
Pando column, consisting of 3300 men, 


intrenclments 
breastworks 
lasted 


mand 


condition of 
until 9th, when 
for was 
allowed to withdraw untouched 


guin, which was declined 


General 
had come in some days before.* General 
Garcia had endeavored to stop this re-en 
forcement, and had fought an action in 
which the Spanish loss is said to have 
been 27 killed and 67 wounded; but Gen 
eral Eseario foreed his way through, ap 
parently without serious difficulty, and 
reached the city in safety. Whether the 
fresh the 
cause or not, the surrender was declined, 
and thereupon the American lines opened 
with small guns and artillery, and con- 
tinued the fire until nightfall of Sunday, 
the 10th, being supported on that after 
the the 


arrival of these troops was 


noon by eight-inch guns of 


Brooklyn, Indiana, and Texas, which 


and 
their shells falling short 


came in near shore tired, most of 
The Spaniards 
replied steadily, but, according to their 
own accounts, slowly, owing to their de 
The 
American losses were trivial; the Spanish, 
by their killed and 47 
but the result of the bombard 
neither substantial nor effee 
The nextday the New York, Brook 
lyn, and Indiana came in to within 400 
vards of the shore at Aguadores, anchored, 


sire to economize their ammunition 
reports, 7 
wounded ; 
ment 
tive 


Wiis 


and opened fire with their eiglt-ineh guns 
the hills, at the city they 
could not see, with a range of 8500 yards. 
This time the 


over coast 
excellent 
The army officers watching the fall of the 
tell ex 
actly what happened, saw enough to make 


* The night of July ‘ 


practice Was 


shells, although they eould not 
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it clear the shots 


that effective, 
and that fires broke out in several places 
It was 


were 


afterwards to have 
than the watchers 

Captain West re 
shots, but 


found been 


far more destructive 
on the hills supposed 
ported forty - six unable 

the surrender naval officers found four 
teen houses wrecked by shells, and nine 
teen shells in the Calle de la Marina near 


the water-front; while Lieutenant Muller 


was 
to tell the result of most of them. 


states that fifty-nine houses were wrecked 
or injured, and that no lives were lost, 
solely because the inhabitants had desert 
ed the city. As General Linares said in 
the pathetie despatch which he sent to 
Madrid describing his hopeless and mis 
erable situation, ** The fleet has a perfect 
knowledge of the place, and bombards by 
elevation with a mathematical accuracy.” 
General Shafter considered that the bom 
bardment had been sufficiently accurate 
and effeetive to warrant him in advan 
cing the lines and demanding again an 
unconditional surrender. At the 
time he desired a continuous bombard 
ment from heavier guns, and Admiral 
Sampson brought down the Oregon and 
Massachusetts and prepared to open 
with the 12-inch guns the next day: while 
General Miles, who had just arrived, was 
ready to land fresh troops. But neither 
the 13-inch guns nor the re-enforcements 
were needed. The Spaniards knew that 
the naval bombardment effective, 
whatever doubts the oflicers of our own 
army may have had in regard to it. The 
navy, despite the long range and the in 
tervening hills, had managed to supply 
the place of the lacking siege-guns, and 
the Spaniards had had enough. <A truce 
was agreed to on July 12; and on July 
13 General Miles, who had come up from 
the coast 


same 


was 


after ordering the burning of 
Siboney, a precaution which ouglt to 
have been taken two weeks before, joined 
General Shafter and General Wheeler, 
and going through the lines with them, 
had a long interview with General Toral, 
commanding the Spanish forces. 
evident still clearer now, 
that the fight was really over, and that 
nothing remained but 
the 
asked for a day to consult 


It was 
then, and is 


an arrangement of 
terms of surrender. General Toral 
Madrid as to 


the deportation of the Spanish 


troops, 
which was granted. The next day there 
was another meeting of the generals, and 


it was supposed that all was arranged; 
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but it appeared that there had been mis 
understandings: other meetings followed, 
and it was not until after midnight that 
the preliminary agreement 


was finally 
signed. This 


Madrid, and 


Was sent to 


being accepted there, was put into due 
form as articles of capitulation, and signed 


on July 16. The terms of capitulation 
provided that all the Eastern District and 
the troops therein should be surrendered ; 
that the United States should transport 
the Spanish troops to Spain at its own 
expense; that the Spanish officers should 
retain their side-arms, but that all other 
arms and ammunition of war were to be 
surrendered, the American commissioners 
recommending to their government, as a 
sop to Spanish pride, that the soldiers 
should be allowed to keep the arms they 
had so bravely defended, to which reecom- 
mendation no heed was or could be paid. 

So the city and Eastern District of San- 
tiago passed into American hands, the 
outward and visible sign of the v ctorious 
fighting of the army, asthe twisted wrecks 
to the westward that of the 
navy. The ceremonies of surrender took 
place on July 17. 
General 


were of 


Early in the morning 
Shafter, with General Wheeler 
by his side, started from the American 
lines, followed by the division and. bri 


gade commanders and their staffs. They 


AMERICAN FLAG ON THE 


CITY HALL OF SANTIAGO 


were plainly dressed, without stars or or 
ders—hard fighters all—and presented a 
contrast to General Toral and his staff, 
who were glittering with decorations. It 
was half past nine when the two com 
manders met and shook hands, and the 
American congratulated the Spaniard 
upon his gallant defence. Then a bat- 
talion of Spanish infantry marched past, 
piled their arms, 
again, In sign 


back 
of the surrender, and set 
ting the example soon to be followed by 
the the army. 

generals and their statfs 
into the city. 


and marched 


rest of This done, the 


rode forward 
Along the road lay the 
carcasses of horses, and the shallow graves 
of soldiers torn open by vultures 
and silent witnesses of the work whieh 
had brought Spaniards to defeat. 
Presently the Spanish lines were reached, 
and the cavaleade passed through the in 
trenchments, wire fenees, and 


grim 


the 


barricades 
of paving-stones, which it would have 
cost many 
on through 


brave lives to force. 
lined with Spanish 
soldiers, silent, but apparently relieved to 
have it over, and bearing the inevitable 
with cheerful When the 
Plaza was reached the generals entered 
the palace, while the Ninth Infantry and 
two troops of cavalry cleared the square. 
In the palace General Shafter received the 


So 


streets 


philosophy. 
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head of the Church, gorgeous in purple 
robes and many decorations Possibly, 
as the archbishop, after lis brief inter 
View, took his Way across the square 


through the bo ving crowds, he mav have 
thought 


ipon the after-dinner speech in 
which he had so lately declared that with 
ten thousand men he would hoist the 


Spanish flag over the Capitol at Wash 
have found 


the words of Ecclesiastes. 


ington, and thus pondering, 


fresh foree in 


The time slipped by as the crowds waited 

the natives rejoicing, thre Spanish sol 
diers cheerful, the Spanish officers and 
all 
clock, the hand 
came round to five minutes before twelve. 


priests sad and dejected—until, as 


watened the eathedral 


Then a sharp command rang out, the in- 


fantry and cavalry came to attention 


and stood motionless. The tive minutes 


dragged on with leaden feet, and then at 
last the bells began to sound from the 
cathedral, and the American flag went 
ip on the staff over the palace. The 


band plaved ** The Star-spangled Banner,” 
the officers bared their heads, the troops 
presented arms, the artillery thundered 
from the trenches, and all down the long 
and distant line ran the American cheers 

strong, vigorous, inspiring, the shout 
of a conquering people. 

It was all 
away from Spain, and with it all Cuba, 
for what not 


be hindered elsewhere, as was now very 


over Santiago had passed 


had been done there could 


It was one of the dra- 
It was the mo- 
ment when the American flag, mounting 
told the world that 
America had finally 

Out of that har 
more now, 


plain to all men 
matic points in the war. 
proudly in the air, 
Spain's empire in 
and forever departed 
bor, famous before famous 
Grijalva and Cordova had sailed on the 
perilous voyages which had discovered 
Central America. Thence in the early 
dawn of a November morning in 1518 
Cortez had slipped away with his fleet to 
escape an unfriendly Governor, and rais- 
ing afterwards at Havana his standard of 
black and gold, with a red cross flaring in 
the centre, had passed on to conquer Mex 
ico and pour untold wealth into the cof 
fers of the Spanish King. The last Span- 
ish fleet had just left that harbor a des 
perate fugitive, and had perished in its 
mad flight just beyond the harbor mouth. 
Now the speech of the men who, three 
hundred had hunted the 


vears before, 


Armada and saved English freedom was 
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heard in the market-place of Santiago, re 
peating the old message of liberty, grown 
wider and stronger in 
the of republic. The 
flag of the United States fluttered in the 
breezes which for three centuries had car 


than ever before 


hands the great 


ried the arms and colors of Spain, now 


fallen and gone. Only outward symbols 
many facts and 


many events worthy of much attention 


these, but representing 
and consideration from those who think 
tvranny, falsehood, and bigotry are suit 
able instruments for the government of 
mankind, 

It is well also not to forget that while 
these great and conclusive 


events were 


happening at Santiago, while Sampson 
was shutting in Cervera with his strong 
and patient blockade, the better to crush 
he rushed out in flight, while 
the American army was advancing from 
fight at San 


Juan and taking the city in token of vie 


him when 
the coast, winning the hot 


tory, other Americans in ships of war 
were diligently and efficiently carrying 
steadily forward the work which was cut 
ting off Cuba from the rest of the world, 
and making inevitable the surrender of the 
island, evel as the eastern province had 
North and south, all along 
that far-streteching and broken coast-line, 


surre ndered 


American gunboats and cruisers kept up a 
Ships at the western end 
were scarce enough, but nevertheless the 
blockade was kept tiglt and firm around 
Havana and the ports covered by the first 
proclamation. To tell in fitting detail all 
the work that was done would fill many 
pages, and would be no more than the 


ceaseless patrol. 


officers and sailors deserve who perform 
ed hard and often obscure duty with an 
efficiency equal to that shown by their 
more fortunate comrades in a larger and 
more brilliant theatre. But it is impos 
sible here to render this justice to all. 
The work and 
and the incidents of fighting were of al- 
daily occurrence. Now a 
bloeckade-runner hunted down and 
destroyed, as the Hagle dealt with the 
Santo Domingo at Rio Piedras, and thie 
Hawk, aided by the Castine, with another 
six-thousand-ton ship at Mariel, the men 
on the ships or in boats facing a heavy 
fire in their relentless pursuit. Block- 
ade-running became a dangerous, almost 
the condi 
by the American navy. 
Again it was the landing of an expedition 


was patient nuneeasing, 


most great 


was 


impossible, business under 


tions imposed 
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to bring aid and supplies to Gomez, as 
was done by the Peoria and Helena cou 
voving the Florida, with a fight in con 
sequence against the batteries and block 
houses at Las Tunas. Again it was the 
Divie smashing the bloek-houses at the 
San Juan and Guayximico rivers, and 
the gunboats at Casilda These are but 
samples of the manner in which the 
Spanish defences were harried and broken 
up all along the coast, and the efforts to 
get supplies to the main army at Ha 
vana frustrated and brought to naught 
More serious was af 
fair of June 26 at Manzanillo 


PUERTO RICO, 


FROM THE 


HARBOR 


them; the Hist was hit eleven times; 
the Hornet, also struck many times, was 
disabled finally by a shot through her 
main steam-pipe, and was towed off by 
the Wompatuck, which received her 
share of shots, fighting her batteries 
steadily and effectively. The Spanish 
torpedo boat was disabled, one gunboat 
sunk, as well as a sloop loaded with sol 
diers, and a pontoon was destroyed. — It 
was a very plucky fight against a far 
superior force. The next day the Scor 
pion, under command of Lieutenant Marix, 


On the morning of that day 
the Hist, under command. of 
Lieutenant Young, the senior 
officer present, together with the 
Hornet and the Wompatuck, 
attacked a gunboat near the 
block -houses in Niguero Bay, 
and, after a sharp action, de 
stroyed her. They pushed on 
to the harbor of Manzanillo 


in the afternoon, and came 
upon nine vessels, including 
four gunboats and a_ torpedo 
boat, drawn up in crescent for- 
mation, and supported by four 
pontoons and strong shore bat 
teries. Nothing daunted, these 
two converted yachts and one 
tug. with their light batteries, 
pressed forward and attacked 


vigorously, under a heavy fire. 
The odds were strongly against 


AN ANCIENT GATEWAY, SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO. 
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and accompanied by the tug Osceola, 
went in and vigorously renewed the at- 
tack, but were inadequate to dispose of 
such odds against them. These atfairs 
made it obvious that a stronger foree was 
necessary. in order to really destroy the 
Spanish ships assembled in the harbor. 
On July 18 the five small vessels which 
had already been engaged, re-enforced by 
the gunboats Helena and Wilmington, 
Commander Todd of the latter being the 
senior oflicer present, went in early in the 
morning and opened fire at ten minutes 
before eight. At the end of two hours 
and a half they had destroyed three large 
transports, the Ponton, a guard-ship, and 
three As they worked in 
closer, batteries opened from the shore, 
and soldiers with rifles, to which they re- 
plied effectively; but when the shipping 
was of, the flotilla 
work which it had 
been performed 
With entire thoroughness, excellent shoot- 


dispc ysed 
withdrew, the 
been 


American 
to 
assigned having 
ing, cool courage, and in the same spirit 
of completeness as had been shown tothe 
world at Manila. 

Three days afterwards the Annapolis 


JUAN, PUERTO RICO 


commanded by Commander Hunker, and 
the Topeka, with the Wasp and Leyden 
leading, went in through the mine-sown 
channel of Nipe Bay, on the northern 
coast. There they found the gunboat 
Don Jorge Juan, of 985 tons and armed 
with 6-ineh rifles, lving at anchor in the 
restful belief that no enemy would dare 
to venture past the mines. Unluckily the 
enemy inconsiderately did that very thing, 
faced the fire of the Don Jorge Juan, 
closed in, and in half an hour the Span 
iard, shot to pieces, had surrendered and 
sunk. Again, three days later, the Nash 
ville, under command of Commander 
Maynard, took possession of Gibara, sup- 
porting the Cubans who were already in 
the town. Thus the seaports of Cuba 
were falling rapidly and steadily into 
American thus the net was 
being drawn ever closer and tighter upon 
the main army at Havana. In pursuance 
of this policy it was determined to com 
plete the work at Manzanillo, where the 
shipping had been so thoroughly destroy 
ed, by taking the town itself, which, 
strongly held by a large force of troops 
and well defended by batteries, was a 


hands, and 
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source of trouble to the American cam- 
paign on land, as well as a constant temp- 
to With this 
object in view, the Newark, under Cap- 
tain the Isle 
of Pines to conduct certain operations 


tation bloeckade-running. 


Goodrich, on her way to 


ordered by Admiral Sampson, gathered 
the Resolute, Hist. 
Osceola. and the a recently 
and entered 
August 12. A de- 


together Suwanee, 
Alrarado 
eaptured Spanish gunboat 


Manzanillo Harbor on 


AT GUANICA. 


mand for surrender under pain of bom- 


bardment refused, and the ships 
opened upon the batteries at twenty min- 
utes before four. 


was 


In half an hour white 
flags were seen on a Spanish gunboat; 
the American fire stopped; the Alvara- 
do, running in under a flag of truce, was 
fired upon, and the action was immediate- 
ly renewed. Cuban forces then appeared 
in the rear of the town, and opening fire, 
were supported by the ships. At half 


THE 


past five the ships anchored; a slow fire 
from the Newark was kept up through the 
night, and preparations were made to re- 
new the bombardment and force the sur 
the next morning. 
When daylight came, white flags were seen 
in Manzanillo, and the Captain of the Port 
brought off to Captain Goodrich a brief 
despateh, ‘*Protocol of peace 
signed by the President; armistice pro- 
claimed.” 


render of the town 


saying, 
No more bombardment, there- 
fore, and Manzanillo was to be yielded 
without a struggle. The road of peace 
was opened again, hostilities were sus 
pended, and the last shot of war from 
American guns in Cuban waters had been 
fired. 
THE CAMPAIGN IN) PUERTO RICO 
The island of Puerto Rico, the eastern 
most and the most beautiful of the Great- 
er Antilles,with its large population and 
commanding strategic position, was con- 
stantlyin the minds of both armyand navy 
It was there that 
Admiral Sampson had gone to find Cervera 
at what seemed the most probable place, 
but the Spanish fleet was not in the harbor 
of San Juan. The noise of the bombard- 
ment died away, and the people of the 
island continued to believe 


as soon as war began. 


that all was 
well, that Spain was triumphant and had 
won a great victory at Manila. American 
cruisers fluttered about the coast, and it 
was true that there seemed always to be 
a ship off San Juan. But this did not 
shake the general confidence, and there 
was much elation when the crack torpe- 
destroyer Terror, detached at 
Martinique because out of order, came 
into the harbor. On June 22 it seemed 
that it would be a good thing for the Ter- 
ror to go out, with the cruiser Isabel IT., 
and attack the St. Paul, commanded by 
Captain Sigsbee of the Maine, just then 
watching the port. The St. Paul was 
only a huge Atlantic liner hastily armed 
and converted into an auxiliary cruiser, 
and probably the Spaniards thought her 
an easy prey, if only she would not run 
away. It is said that they invited their 
friends down to the shore to see the per 
The cruiser came out first, 
apparently did not like the outlook, and 
clung to the shelter of the batteries, firing 
ineffectively, while the St. Paul, appar 
ently undisturbed, took a few shots to try 
the ranges. 


do - boat 


formance. 


Then came the Terror, and 
steamed to the eastward the St 


as sne 
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THE BANNER OF PONCE. 


Paul steamed along outside and parallel. 
Then the torpedo-boat made a dash, and 
the St. Paul, instead of running away, 
waited to be torpedoed, and when the 
Terror got within 5400 yards, opened on 
her, sweeping her decks with fragments 


of shell and rapid-fire projectiles. It was 


clearly easier to blow Captain Sigsbee up 
in a peaceful harbor at night than in broad 


day, and the Terror turned round, Then 
a beautiful shot at nearly three miles dis- 
tance from the St. Paul's 5-ineh gun hit 
her on the starboard side, smashed her 
engine, and killed the chief and assistant 
engineers, so that the dreaded boat was 
just able to struggle back and be dragged 
sinking to the beach by a couple of tugs. 
This disposed of that member of Cervera’s 
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fleet 
bit of 


it W 


for the time being, and the 


shooting which Was respousible for 


pretty 


as the only incident near Puerto Rico, 
Admiral in 
May 12, until the expedition started which 


since Sampson steamed on 


the island 
Miles, 


was couvineed 


was to take 


General from an early 


that it 
Ci 


period 
F the war would 
ake a 
in 
rected against the principal Spanish army 
at Hav He thought, and very 
lv, that the correct objective, a mil 


be an error to undert um 


paign on a large seale Cuba and di- 


ana just 


from 
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On 
ready, 
15.000 
the 
was owing to a break-down in the ocean 
transportation, due of know 
of the which proved 
insufficient, and compelled the le: 
at Tampa of 10,000 
ought to have gone, 
at Santiago would have greatly quicken 
ed the 
of the 


S the 


and 


June Santiago expedition was 
14 it With 
and officers, instead of 
25,000 it was expected to send. 


June sailed 


SOU 


on 
men 
This 
to lack 
ledge steamships, 
iving 
behind 


men Who 


and whose prese hice 


results and thereby saved much 


The 
the 


mortality caused by fever. 
day after 


Shafter expedi 
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SCALE OF MILES 


Tog 


> 


Mona —/nssage 


as By 


Mayacues 


% Aguadillae M 
Tay ‘ard 


Guay 


tion finally de 
parted, 
Miles was sum 
moned to Wash 
ington, 
then, 

26, an order was 
Truji 


ard finally to 


General 


and 


on June 


AMON given 
is organize an ex 
Zuabo pedition to oper 

umacao 

ate against the 
enemy in Cuba 
and Puerto Ri 
and General 

Miles was direct 


co, 


ed personally to 
take the 
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of view, Puerto Rico, 
which was the Spanish base for all opera- 
in the West Indies, and where the 
climate was much better for Northern 
troops than was the case in Cuba. This 
plan laid the War Depart 
ment, which was still considering the ad 


itary point was 


tions 


was before 


visability of a general movement against 
Havana. ‘The 
and its final imprisonment in the harbor 
Santiago the situation and 


made that city the objective of the high 


coming of Cervera’s fleet 


of changed 


est moment. General Miles, appreciating 
this expedition, tele 
graphed on June 5, from Tampa, that he 
to at its but the com- 
mand was given to General Shafter, and 
June 6 General Miles, instead of being 


the importance of 


desired head: 
on 
sent to Santiago, was asked, in a despatch 
from the f War, 
could have a sutlicient force 
to Puerto Rieo. General Miles replied 
that it could ready in 
there the matter seems to have dropped. 


soon he 
ready to 


Secretary how 


go 
and 


be ten days, 


mand. Forsome 
little time before, 
efforts had been 
making to collect transports for Puerto 


Rico, and this work went slowly forward, 


for connected with the busi 
ness of transportation was tardy and im 


perfect. 


everything 


Then came a spur to the lagging 
transport service, which had already ap 
pealed to the for aid, 
the help of vessels of war 


troops. 


and secured 
in carrying 
It was a very sharp spur too, and 
struck home hard, in 
fact, than General Shafter’s despatch of 
July 2, saying that he was considering 
withdrawal, depicting the strength of tlhe 
river defences of the city, 
sibility of carrying 
had with him. 


navy 


being nothing less, 


and the impos 
them with the force 
General Miles replied, 
congratulating him upon the splendid 
fighting of his army, and said that he 
expected to be with him ina week. But 
General Miles overrated the transport 
Even under the tremendous 
then existing he did not 
until July 8, and as it was he went 
the Yale, a vessel of the navy, with 


he 


service, 

pressure gel 
away 
on 
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1500 troops on board, accompanied by the 
Columbia. and followed by the Duchesse 
with When 
nowever, 


Miles had 
just 


more soldiers he reached 


for General 


Santiago, on July no time 


was lost, a plan 
what | 


ne 
a very great advantage in 


already made, and knew 
meant to do 
affairs requiring action, where a poor 
plan is better than none at all, and is al 
Wavs an immense advance over chaos. 
So General Miles, knowing what he want- 
ed, arranged at once with Admiral Samp- 
son—delighted to meet with a plan and 
cordially acquiescing —that everything 
should be prepared to land the new force 
on the west side of the bay, and either 
attack the harbor forts and open the way 
to the fleet, or else, if it 


march on to the city and take the Span 


seemed better, 
ish position in reverse. This done, Gen- 
eral Miles 
Siboney, and the next morning rode to 
the front and joined General Shafter. 
After part in the negotiations 
which resulted in the capitulation of the 
city, and issuing orders looking to the 


landed, burned the cabins at 


taking 


proper camping of the troops and their 
protection, so far as possible, from dis- 
ease, and especially from yellow fever, 
which had 
eral Miles betook himself to the Yale, and 
telegraphed to Washington, asking per- 


now become menacing, Gen- 


mission to proceed as SOOn Aas possible to 
Puerto Rieo. After some delay the neces- 
All the troops 
ut Santiago were more or less infected, sO 


sary authority was given. 


that it was not safe to take any of them, 
as had been originally planned, with the 
fresh regiments which had been kept on 
the effective 
foree which General Miles had with him 
to 3300 men, and he was obliged to rely 


shipboard. This reduced 


on these alone until the re-enforeements 
which were expected arrived from the 
United States to face the Spanish forces 
in Puerto Rico, amounting, it was report- 
ed, Tugs, launches, 
and lighters were ordered and anxiously 


to over 17,000 men. 


awaited, but none came, and the expedi- 
tion finally started on July 21, trusting 
to the navy and to what they could find 
at their destination to land the troops. 
The fleet of transports 
carrying troops, and the Massachusetts, 
Dixie, Gloucester, Yale, and Columbia 
convoy, the last having 
troops on board. The plan was to land 
at Fajardo, on the eastern of the 
island a little south of the cape, and not 


consisted seven 


as two also 


side 
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far from the city of San Juan. This 
continued to be the objective until the 
expedition started; but General Miles, be 
ing satisfied that Fajardo had been widely 
advertised as the landing-place, and that, 


owing to the delays and the publicity, 


the Spaniards had had ample opportunity 


to concentrate at that point, very wisely 
decided that he would 
enemy expected 


not go where the 
him, but 
where nobody looked for him, on 


Guaniea, 
the 
He also had trust 
worthy information, which events subse 
quently verified, that at Guanica he could 
get sugar-lighters, and still more at Ponce, 
the principal city of the island in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, whence a fine mil- 
itary road ran to San Juan, and that the 
people of that region were disaffected 
Spain 


to 


southwestern coast. 


to 
and friendly to the Americans, 
Captain Higginson objected, naturally, 
to this change, because at Guaniea he 
could not get in with his heavy ships to 
support the troops, whereas he could cover 
their landing at Fajardo. So it was first 
decided to go to Fajardo, observe tlie 
conditions, and if they were unfavorable, 
return. Later this plan too was changed, 
and the Dixie being sent to pick up the 
New Orleans at San Juan, and the trans 
ports which were supposed to be on their 
way to the original point of attack, the 
fleet went on direct to Guanica. They 
reached their destination a little after 
five O'clock on the morning of July 25, 
and the Massachusetts and Gloucester, 
standing in, came to anchor at quarter 
before nine. The battle-ship could go no 
farther, and although it was clear that 
there were no entrance batteries, no one 
knew what batteries might be concealed 
inside, or what mines might be placed in 
the channel. Lieutenant - Commander 
Wainwright at asked permission 
to go forward, and on the request being 
granted, the Gloucester ran briskly in, fir- 
ing as she entered. A landing party, con- 
sisting of Lieutenant Wood and twenty 
eight men, under command of Lieutenant 
Huse, was put ashore, and, on their haul- 
ing down the Spanish flag the enemy 
opened upon them on both sides and from 
the village. Deploying. they drove the 
enemy back through the village, and at 
the end of the street built a stone wall and 
strung barbed wire to meet the re-enforce- 
ments reported to be coming from Yauco. 
This attack and the fire from the Glouces- 
ter scattered the small body of Spanish 


once 
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regulars who resisted 


Y had the landing 
Meantime Captain Higginson, listening 
the 
Gloucester had disappeared from sight, 


anxiously and attentively after 


became satistied that there were no inside 


batteries, and ordered the transports to 


go in, This was quickly done; it was 
found that the men of the Gloucester 
had seized a lighter, and soldiers from 


Colonel Black’s regiment of engineers 
were at once landed at Captain Wain 
wright’s request to support the Gloucester 
party. Ina minutes, as 
the could tow 


them in, the town of Guanica was in the 


landing few 


soon as naval launches 
hands of the American army, and the 
first landing in Puerto Rico had been sue- 
The path was 
opened very swiftly and effectively by 
the men of the Gloucester, as prompt and 


cessfully accomplished. 


efficient in the seizure of the town as they 
had been in the destruction of the Furor 
and Pluton. 

The next day at dawn General Garret 
son, with six the Sixth 
Massachusetts and one company of the 
Sixth Illinois, moved and 
a strong force of Spaniards at 


companies of 


attacked 

Yauco, 
driving them before them and taking the 
of the 
the highway to Ponce, 
for the advance of General Henry's bri- 


out 


town, which gave us possession 
railroad and of 
wade. That evening the Dirve returned, 
and the next day General Wilson, on the 
Obdam, and General Ernst, on the Grande 
Duchesse, arrived with more troops, and 
the Annapolis and Wasp also joined the 
squadron, Captain Higginson was now 
strong enough to detach a force against 
desirable to 
secure with the least possible delay, not 


Ponee, which it was most 
only because it was the largest city of 
the island and the terminus of the mili- 
tary road, but because it had a good harbor 
and excellent facilities for disembarking, 
in’ which very deficient 
Captain Davis of the Dixie was therefore 


Guanica was 
ordered to proceed at onee with the An- 
napolis, Wosp, and Gloucester to Ponce. 
reconnoitre, seize lighters, and oceupy any 
position necessary for landing the army 
The Dixie, accompanied by the Annapo 
lis and Wasp, started at quarter before 
two, and the Gloucester at half past four 
At three o'clock the first three ships were 
in the channel, and by half past five they 
had all without 
the Captain Davis ordered the 
Wasp to lie in such a way that her broad 


anchored resistance in 


harbor 
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side would command the main street of 
La Playa, and Lieutenant Merriam 


sent ashore with a flag of truce to demand 


was 


the immediate surrender of Ponee, under 


threat of bombardment, which was no 
idle menace, as the heavy six-inch battery 
of the Dirie eutirely commanded the 
town, the main part of which was a mile 
When 
Lieutenant Merriam returned, he report 
ed that the Spanish forees had withdrawn 
from the port, and that he had been un 


able to open communications with their 


and a half distant from the port. 


commander. He was closely followed on 
board by the British and German consuls, 
and several gentlemen representing the 
commercial interests, who said they had 
authority from the Spanish commander 
to negotiate for surrender. The fact was 
that although Colonel San Martin and his 
700 Spanish regulars were quite ready to 
fight, their resistance would have result 
ed only in the destruction of the city by 
bombardment—something mueh disliked 
by the property-owners the 
quent general rising of the hostile people, 
productive probably of much bloodshed 
and disaster to the soldiers themselves. 
Hence the 
mercial 


and couse 


readiness to allow the com 


interests to surrender the town 
A delay was asked for, long enough to 
permit communication with the Spanish 
headquarters at San Juan, which was re 
fused by Captain Davis 
town 


Return to the 
for further consultation followed, 
and then they came back and surrendered 
the town, subject only to the condition 
that the Spanish troops should be per 
mitted to withdraw unmolested, and that 
the municipal government should be al- 
lowed to remain in authority until the 
arrival of the army. This done, the 
Americaus occupied the night by looking 
over all the 


ror rd 


and 
prize, Lieu- 
Commander Wainwright of 
Gloucester, energetic and efficient, gather 


the vessels in harbor 
taking suel as 


tenant 


were 


the 


ing in some seventy lighters, and getting 
At half past 
five Lieutenant Merriam went in, follow 
ed closely by Lieutenant Haines of the 
Divie, with the marines, and received the 
surrender of the port. The flag was 
raised by a cadet of the Dixie over the 
office of the Captain of the Port, the 
marines were posted, and by this formal 
act Ponee passed into American hands. 
About the Massachusetts 
convoying General Miles with 


them ready for the army. 


seven o clock 


Genera! 


f 
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Wilson and the transports, now increased 
by two more which had just come up 
with the Cineinnati, had joined them, 
By half past seven General Wilson had 
landed, and in less than an hour Lieuten- 
ant Haines was 
sentries and turn 


able to withdraw his 
over the port to the 
army. Meantime some officers of the 
Divie had driven up to the centre of 
the town, where they were received with 
enthusiasm by the people, which they 
soon reported at La Plava 


Returning 
once, they went to the City Hall, ae- 
companied by Lieutenant Haines, 
released the politieal prisoners found 
there, and Cadet Lodge of the Dixie haul 
ed and raised the 
American flag, the great crowd in the 
square cheering wildly, and then received 
from the Mayor the municipal banner 


who 


down the Spanish 


and the formal surrender of the city. 
Presently Major Flagler appeared with 


ROAD TO THE SoU" 


TH OF THE SPANISH POSITION AT AIBONITO 


troops and took formal possession. 
the whole 


Thus 
quickly done 
Without hesitation or delay, and our 
army held the city of Puerto 
Rico as a base from which they could 
advanee at will to the capital, and by 
which they controlled the whole southern 
coast of the island, 


business was 


largest 


Once on shore, thanks to the capture 
of the lighters and the efficient aid of the 
navy, General Wilson 
That same afternoon 


moved rapidly, 
he had established 
his headquarters at Ponce. Then he pro- 
ceeded to organize the government of the 
city which had passed into his hands, and 
at the same time his own comimand. whieh 
was composed of General Ernst’s brigade, 
consisting of the Sixteenth Pennsylvania 
and the Second and Third Wisconsin— 
all volunteers—a battalion of regular light 
artillery, a troop of volunteer cavalry, and 
a company of the Signal Corps. On Au 
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gust 3 he was able to relieve the brigade 
of their blaeck- powder Springfields, and 


supply them with smokeless-powder Krag 


Jorgensons—a highly beneficial change, 


which ought to have been made vears be 


for which there should be due 


fore. but 
gratitude, after the Santiago experience, 


that it as made at all, even toward the 


end of a war So the work, civil and 
military, was driven rapidly and efficient 
ly forward, and in the midst of it all the 


country was reconnoitred, and as fast as 
possible the outposts were advanced along 
the 


In this way, 


eat road to San Juan. 

and from spies and de 
serters, it the 
numbering 2000, had taken posi 


was learned that a force of 
enemy, 
tion at Aibonito, about thirty-five miles 


from Ponee, a place of great natural 
strength, and indeed almost impregnable. 
Between Aibonito 


party lay the town of Coamo, also a very 


and our advanced 


strong position naturally, held by 250 
men. Coamo was capable of a very 
stubborn defence, and was still further 


protected by a block-house on the Banos 
road, which could open fire upon troops 
moving the military road, 
General Wilson decided, therefore, to turn 
The Sixteenth Pennsyl- 
the command of Colonel 
Hulings, and guided by Colonel Biddle 
Wil 


the evening of 


along 
the position, 
Vania, under 
and Captain Gardner of General 
son's staff,was ordered on 
August 8 to move to the rear of the 
town. In the darkness, ditfieult 
mountain trails and across deep ravines, 


over 


they made their way.with difficulty and 
much hard At seven in the 
morning of the 9th, General Ernst, with 


marching 


the other two regiments of his brigade, 
and supported by the artillery and caval 
rv, advanced the town. 
Captain Anderson’s battery opened di 
the 
ineffective fire, and was in 
The two Wis 


consin regiments at the same time moved 


directly upon 


rectly upon block-house, which re- 
plied with an 


flames in fifteen minutes. 


forward along the Banos and the military 
roads. As they advanced they heard the 
sound of sharp firing, and knew that the 
Pennsylvania troops were engaged. The 
the whole 
force pressed rapidly forward, reaching 
and entering the town to find the enemy 
and the 


march was quickened, and 


intrenchments deserted, 


rone 
gon 


General Wilson's. skilful disposition of 


the Sixteenth Pennsylvania had given 
him Coamo with hardly a struggle, and 
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the fight had been made and won in the 
rear of the town before the main advance 
reached it. 

The flanking regiment, pushing along 
over the mountains in the darkness, liad 
come out too far to the north, and had 
been obliged to move to the south by a 
difficult path, which made them an hour 
late in arriving at the point agreed upon 
gut when they reached their destination 
they found the Spaniards in a strong po 
sition, covered by the trees and ditelies, 
and holding The first battal 
ion was rapidly formed along two ridges 


the road. 


parallel to the road, whence they at once 
opened fire, and a sharp skirmish ensued 
Meantime the 
to the left, position whence 
they could entfilade the road, and the 
Spaniards surrendered, 


second battalion moved 


toward a 


The action last- 

The Americans lost 6 men 
On the Spanish side the com- 
mander, who exposed himself with reck 
less courage, another officer, and 4 pri 
vates were killed, and between 380 and 40 
were wounded. 


hour, 
wounded 


ed an 


Five Spanish officers 
and 162 men were made prisoners. 
Within five after the fight 


Captain Clayton with his troop of caval 


niinutes 


ry rode through the town in rapid pur 
suit of the beaten enemy. The troopers 
pushed on fast, preventing, except in one 
instance, the destruction of the bridges, 
and carrying the American advance for 
ward until they came within range of 
the strong positions of El Pefon and As 
somante, where batteries were placed 
which swept the road. To take these 
defences by direct assault, it was obvious, 
would involve a heavy loss of life to 
the limited forces General Wilson had at 
his disposal, and he accordingly resolved 
to again turn the enemy by a flanking 
movement on the right. Before doing so, 
however, General Wilson determined to 
make a reconnoissance with artillery, and 
our batteries opened on the Spanish po 
sitions at on the 12th of 
August. We apparently silenced their 
batteries, but as slackened they 
opened again with a vigorous fire, and 
onee more, as at Santiago, black powder 
furnished the enemy a fine target, while 
the smokeless powder made it difficult to 
We lost 
2 men killed, and 2 officers and 3 men 
wounded, and demonstrated the strength 
of the Spanish position. General Wilson, 
before beginning to turn the Spaniards, 


one o'clock 


get their range or exact place. 
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sent in a demand for surrender, which 
was naturally and quite curtly refused 
Then, just as General Ernst was starting 
on the thank movement which would 
have foreed Aibonito to surrender like 
Coamo, word came that the peace proto 
col with Spain had been signed and hos- 
tilities suspended. So the movement 
along the military road into the heart of 
the island and aeross the San Juan, which 
had been pushed so skilfuliy sue- 
cessfully, came to a stop, and did not be- 
gin again until Spain had surrendered on 
a larger scale and it was able to go for- 
ward to the capital without resistance 
Other movements were in progress 
while General Wilson was operating 
along the main military road General 
Brooke, with the brigade commanded by 
(yeneral Hains, reached Guanieca on July 
Sl, and going thenee to Ponce, was order 
ed to Arroyo, about thirty six miles east 
of Ponce, the port of the large town of 
Guayama, and near the point where the 
coast begins to turn and trend toward the 
north. Arroyo had surrendered to Cap- 
tain Goodrich of the St. Louis on Aucust 
2, but on the arrival of the army the old 
story of the inefficient transport service 
no lighters, no boats, no means of getting 
the soldiers on shore, always desirable 
things to have in military expeditions of 
this character—was repeated, and then, as 
usual, came the appearance of the navy, 
and the navy got the troops on shore, to 
the great relief of the general in com 
mand, Onee landed, there’ was little 
delay. On August 4 General Hains 
was ordered to move on Guayama, and 
on the following morning he advanced 
with the Fourth Ohio, holding the Third 
[llinois in reserve. Meeting the enemy 
about a mile east of Guayama, our men 
drove the Spaniards before them and 
through the streets, had a sharp. skir 
mish with them on the other side, in 
which four men were wounded, and in 
the evening, still advancing, took and 
held two strong positions on the out 
skirts of the town. The position was 
held until the 8th, when a reconnoissance 
was made by Colonel Coit, with about 
110 men, along the road running north 
from Guayama. Pushing forward, the 
party had advanced about five miles 
when they ran into the Spaniards, came 
under a heavy fire, and had five men 
wounded Falling back steadily, they 
were met and supported by the rest of the 
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regiment, and easily checked and drove 
the Spaniards back. The reconnoissance 
had developed the fact that the enemy 
were in force and heid strong positions 
on the north. General Brooke therefore 
determined to turn) the position. He 
waited until the 13th in order to get two 
troops of cavalry and four light batteries, 
and then sending General Hains with one 
regiment to make a détour and reach the 
enemy's rear, he advanced with the rest 
of his foree along the road directly against 
the Spanish position. He moved slowly, 
in order to give time to the flanking regi 
ment to reach its destination, and when 
sufficient time had elapsed he brouglit his 
guns within range and unmasked them, 
Just as the men were about to open fire, a 
message came in from Ponce announcing 
thesigning of the protocol and that all was 
over, General Brooke retired to camp at 
Guayama, and there waited until, as one 
of the commissioners, he rode over the 
hills to receive the surrender of the island, 
vatch the departure of the soldiers of 
Spain, and become himself the first Amer- 
ican Governor of Puerto Rico. 

On the same day that General Brooke 
received his orders for Arroyo, General 
Sehwan arrived, and on August 6 received 
orders from General Miles to organize an 


expedition at Yauco and proceed against 
Mayaguez, a large town, the centre of a 
sugar district in the extreme west of the 
island, and thenee, swinging to the right, 
to advance by Lares to Arecibo, the prin- 
cipal city on the north coast. On August 


9 the expedition was ready. It consisted 
of the Eleventh Infantry and two light 
batteries, all regulars. They marched 


twelve miles in intense heat and over a 
bad road to Sabana Grande, where they 
were joined by Captain Macomb with 
a troop of the Fifth Cavalry, also regu 
lars. Giving his men a good night's rest, 
General Schwan started at eight o'clock 
Having provided himself with guides and 
spies, and from the beginning having 
made every arrangement to secure all pos 
sible information, General Schwan soon 
had news that the enemy, whose force was 
reported to be superior in numbers to his 
own, had marched out from Mayaguez to 
contest the American advance. The cay 
alry and the advance-guard were order- 
ed, therefore, to exercise great care; they 
were drawn nearer to the brigade, and 
then the whole force pressed rapidly and 
steadily forward along the San German 
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road. As they drew nearer to Mayaguez 
they came into a country intersected by 
two rivers and their tributaries. The road 
runs along the valley of the Rio Grande, 
through flat lands widening out here and 
there to a thousand vards, feneed with 
wire and crossed by creeks and streams, 
some running swiftly and with a consid 
erable depth of water—altogether a rath 
er difficult country for troops to operate 
in, and susceptible of a strong defence. 
As the Amerieans approached the little 
village of Hormigueros, Spanish scouts 
opened fire ineffectively from: behind the 
hedges near some sugar-mills. On went 
the cavalry, and the Spanish skirmishers 
fled, pursued by the troopers, who rode 
alone under shelter of a railroad embank 
ment, keeping up a steady fire and get 
ting control of a covered wooden bridge. 
Just bevond this point it had been intend 
ed to camp, but General Schwan deter- 
mined, although his men had marched 
thirteen miles in the heat, to finish with 


AGAINST 


LARES AND ARECIBO 


iraw 


the enemy, now that he had them in his 
hear neighborhood, and in order to gain 
possession of an important iron bridge on 
the main The soldiers responded 
cheerfully and readily. 


road, 
The whole force 
pressed on, and when within four hundred 
yards of the bridge the enemy opened 
with a light fire. and then heavily with 
volleys, at the main body of troops. The 
artillery was brought up. There was dif 
ficulty in deciding the position of the ene- 
my, thanks to their smokeless powder, 
but soon the direction was obtained from 
the course of the Spanish bullets. Then 
the artillery opened, and the whole com- 
mand moved forward. Unable to cross a 
creek, the advance made its way over a 
bridge. The Gatlings went forward with 
the infantry, concentrating their fire and 
supported by the cavalry. Still forward, 
and they were over the iron bridge, and 
masters of the approach to Mayaguez. 
The rest of the artillery came up again, 


the infantry pressed forward, the enemy 
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gave way in all directions, and the Amer 
icans oceupied the Spanish position and 
camped there for the night.“ Again had 
it been shown that the Spaniards eould 
not stand the steady onset of the Amer 
ican troops. They had equal numbers, 
knowledge of the country, and the advan 
tage of position. They fired heavily as 
at Guasimas as soon as the Americans 
came Within range, and then as the Amer 
icans came on, opening with all arms and 
going at them without flinching, the Span 
iards, nearly all regulars in this case, gave 
way and fled. The action was over at six 


o'clock. The American loss was 1 killed 
and 15 wounded; the Spanish, 15 killed 
and about 35 wounded. The skirmish 


was well and skilfully fought, and illus 
trated as perfectly as a much larger affair 
the inability of the Spaniards to either 
attack, take the initiative, or make a firm 
stand in the open. 

The next morning, August 11, by half 
past eight, the American scouts were in 
Mayaguez, an hour later the cavalry, and 


then came General Schwan and his staff 


and the infantry, with bands playing and 
colors flying. The Spaniards had gone, 
the town gently yielded itself, the Mayor 
declared himself subjeet to the orders 
of the American general, and the people 
crowded the streets and cheered the Amer 
ican troops. The brigade then went into 
camp near the town, and the cavalry were 
ordered to keep in touch with the retreat 
ingenemy. Following the easterly road 
to Lares, the cavalry drove some Span 
iards before them, but it was soon discov 
ered that the main body had taken the 
western road, and the next morning Col 
onel Burke started in pursuit with about 
seven hundred men all told. The morn 
ing was intensely hot, and the afternoon 
brought a drenching rain, but the troops 
kept steadily on, and encamped for the 
night at the forks of the Las Marias and 
Maricao roads. Here news came that the 
Spaniards, with a force variously estimated 
at 1200 to 2500 men, intended to make a 
stand at Las Marias. As Colonel Burke's 
one desire was to reach them, he was off 
at daylight. The utmost speed was made, 
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mit the road in places was so bad and so 
heavy that the artillery could only be got 
along by the infantry hauling the guns 
This caused delay, and there was mueh 
anxiety and bitter disappointment when 
it was reported that the enemy had aban 
doned Las Marias and were fleeing tow 
urd Lares. Then word came that seven 
hundred were still on the hither side of 
the which at that 
was running deep and 

full. The 


Rio Grande. season 


Americans 
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Not far from them another command 
was brought in like manner to a 


still 


stand 
party, 
considered im 
vav of Adjuntas and Utuado, 
a practical ros 
the 


General Stone, with a sma 


had pushed along a trail 
passable, by 


and had made id through 


the centre of western region, along 


which General Henry marehed with his 


command. In a day or two more they 


would have been able to head off the 


the 
presently 


hurried through 
town, and 


the cavalry came up 
with the fugitives, and 
the 
began. A large num 
Spaniards had, 
failed to 
cross the river, and they 
replied with volleys to 
fire. By 
means the artillery was 
up, the guns 
opened, and our infan 
try followed. The Span 
way in all 
now thor- 
demoralized. 
were 


then engagement 
ber of 


as reported, 


our some 


dragged 


iards gave 
directions, 
oughly 


Many 
in trying to 


drowned 
ford the 
stream, and the Ameri 
can skirmishers, advan 
cing rapidly, picked up 
than 50 
well as 


more prison- 

200 
quan- 
ammunition, 
which strewed the road. 
The American 
only 6 


ers, as 
and 


tities of 


rifles large 


loss was 
wounded ; 5 
Spaniards buried 
by our men in addition 
the 


more 


were 
to those lost in 
river, and many 
were wounded, General 
had the 
and in 
Lares was within his grasp, 


Schwan now 
enemy broken 


full flight. 


and a clear line to the principal northern 


And then came the fatal 
message announcing the signature of the 


town of Arecibo. 


protocol, and ** no troops ever suspended 
hostilities with a But a 
suspension it had to be, and this expedi- 
tion, whieh had marched and fought with 
so much spirit and such restless energy, 
stopped like the rest. 


worse grace.” 


ON THE ADJUNTAS TRAIL 


Spanish detachments retreating before 
General Schwan, and would have etfect- 
ed a junction with the latter, thus gain 
ing complete control of all the 
the the northern 
towns, and of the railroad on the coast. 
Sut they too were stopped, and thus 
the Puerto-Rican campaign came to an 
end. 

The operations of the American army 


west, 


and at same time of 
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in Puerto Rico have been deseribed in 
some detail, not on account of the en 
vagements which occurred, for they were 
hardly more in any instance than sharp 
skirmishes, but because the result of the 
campaign was of great importance, and 
the manner in which the Operations were 
conducted, and the behavior of the troops, 
merit consideration. There has been an 
impression that the Puerto- Rican cam 
paign was little more than a parade, and 
it has even been spoken of contemptu 
ously as a ‘‘ pienic,” owing probably to 
the too prevalent notion that military op 
erations must be estimated solely by the 
losses, or, as a British admiral of the last 
century is said to have put it, in some 
vhat brutal phrase, by the butcher's 
ills.” The number of killed and wound 
ed is undoubtedly a test of the severity 
of fighting, of the force of an attack, and 
of the strength of the resistance. But a 
campaign as a whole must be judged, if 
it is to be judged fairly, by larger and 
different standards. Ramiilies and Ou 
denarde were important and bloody bat 
tles, but their direct effeet upon the final 
results of the war was but small. Wash 
ington foreed Howe out of Boston with 
out an action, and with the loss of hardly 
a man, yet the military and political re 
sults were enormous; the feat was so ad- 
inirable that the last historian* of the 
Revolution says it gave Washington at 
once a place in history, and compares it 
with Napoleon’s performance at Toulon 
in making his future fame. 

In nineteen days the different divisions 
under the command of General Miles had 
overrun nearly the entire western half 
of Puerto Rico, and had made it evident 
that in another fortnight they would have 
swept over the whole island and cooped 
ip the Spaniards in San Juan, if they had 
not actually gained possession of the cap- 
ital itself. The suecess of the American 
troops was so rapid and complete, and 
their future was so clearly assured, that 
i claim to the island had been established 
{such an undeniable character that, when 
i came to signing the protocol, there was 
no possibility of withholding from the 
United States the cession of Puerto Rico. 
Thus the object of the campaign was 
ompletely achieved, which, after all, will 

lways weigh heavily in making up the 
nal judgment of history. Coming next 
» the actual operations of the campaign, 


* Sir George Trevelyan. 


it is found that there was the same lack 
of means for disembarking troops, the 
same defective transportation service, as 
in Cuba. These difficulties were over 

come by the assistance of the navy, and 
with their boats or the lighters they had 
captured, The men were rapidly and skil 

fully handled at separated points, show 

ing that the two services worked well to 

gether; and although many of the sol 

diers arrived in poor condition from the 
camps in the United States, with a conse 

quent proneness to suffer from the eli 

matic diseases, they were so well man 

aged that every division was enabled to 
push steadily and rapidly forward, mak 

ing hard marches, very often through 
difficult country, and carrying out sue 
cessfully everything which was demand 

ed from them. Last and most important of 
all, there was an intelligent plan through 

out, which, in its execution, was swiftly 
and comprehensively taking possession 
of the entire island. Each movement of 
troops was so arranged as ultimately to 
support and fit in with every other. The 
engagements which took place were all 
marked by the same qualities. General 
Wilson, General Schwan, and General 
Brooke all fought their troops with skill. 
They reconnoitred their country, they 
knew what they meant to do, they had 
plans which proved their own soundness 
when carried into execution, The strong 
positions were turned by judicious flank 
ing movements, and when the positions 
were not strong the direct onset drove 
the Spaniards back in confusion, as at 
Hormigueros. In every action or skir 
mish the troops behaved admirably, and 
their advance was constant and uncheck 
ed, so that the general plan developed 
steadily from the beginning, and showed 
its merits-in its results. It is quite true 
that the population was friendly, and re- 
ceived the American troops with aeccla 
mation, a condition which smooths away 
many troubles in any campaign. But 
this was equally true of Cuba, and does 
not impair the excellence of the opera 
tions in the eastern island, or diminish 
the importance of the general result. To 
this campaign we owe the island of Puer 
to Rico, and the manner in which it 
was carried forward through many diffi- 
culties reflects the highest credit on the 
generals who commanded, and upon the 
discipline, quality, and courage of the sol 
diers, both regulars and volunteers, 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EFORE Christopher went to bed that 
| night he wrote three letters. The 
first was addressed to Mr. Oliver, care of 
Messrs. Oliver and Prescott, in Chancery 
Lane. It was brief and unceremonious. 
is possible,” wrote, ‘‘that some 
inquiries may be made in London about 
me. 


he 


These will not necessarily be made 
of you, but I should be obliged if you 
would make it your business to keep your 
eyes open, and to answer any questions 
through indirect sources. 
tion to being known as 
income of, say, £5000 a 


I have no objec- 
the owner of an 
You will 
if you can man- 
To this he added, as an after- 
thought: ‘‘Iam not yet thinking of re- 
turning. The fun is only beginning.” 

The second letter was inscribed to MM. 
Lavalle and very 
firm of money-lenders in Paris, with 
vhom Christopher had had several un- 
satisfactory dealings. 


year. 
confer a favor upon me 


age this.” 


touget, a energetic 


It merely request- 
“1 them to discover, by any means in 
their resources, the amount of the out- 
standing bills held by Monsieur Lamanche 
to the order of his Highness Prince Al- 
brecht of the Balkans. This done, they 
were instructed to purchase these on the 
est terms procurable, to the amount of 
five hundred thousand francs, 
referred to Messrs. Seligmann 


and were 
and Co., 
yhom the writer had already instructed 
to honor drafts to that amount. 


rret, 


‘IT re- 
pursued the epistle, ‘that cireum- 
stances will render it obligatory on me to 
press for the immediate payment of these 
bills when purchased. Kindly see that 
the law is put in force with that expe- 
ditious and tumultuous sincerity with 
which I have myself been conversant. 
Prince Albrecht is staying at present at 
the Schloss Geisenthurm, in Dreiburg.” 
The third letter was addressed to Messrs. 
Seligmann and Co., and contained an ac- 
knowledgment of a packet received that 
lay, together with certain instructions 
On the following morning Christopher 
rode into the country. He felt that he 
had been unexpectedly successful in the 
Vow. XCIX.—No. 589. —10 
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two days of his operations, and that 
had gallantly earned a holiday. 


he 
More 
over, his schemes had come to this stage 
that he could afford to stand by and await 
their development. Indeed, it was neces 
sary that he should take this space for 
breathing. He had shot his bolt in re 
gard to Count von Straben, and he 
mined to 


deter 
watch the mark it struck. If 
he had aimed wide, he should see nothing 
more of the Count; certainly he would 
not himself take any means to cultivate 
the acquaintance. The initiative lay now 
with the German. The thought of that 
resolute duel had cheered and 
him; he preened his feathers; whatever 
was to be the outcome, he consoled him 
self that he had emerged unruffled, after 
a glorious course of deception 


satisfied 


He hired a good horse, and crossing the 
Weser, rode forward into the belt of wood 
that lies between Dreiburg and the con 
fines of the Grand-Duchy, where it mareh 
es upon the principality of Erwald. The 
morning was fresh and fine, and the sun 
shot through the budding trees and lay in 
a clear radiance upon the brown earth, 
where life was once more stirring in the 
early spring. He went forward in a 
deep glow of delight, his senses stealing 
pleasure from the mere appearances of 
nature. He was of robust health, and not 
a corpuscle in his blood but ran its prop 
er course, instinct with vitality. As he 
proceeded deeper into the wood his spirits 
ran higher, and he sang not unmelodiously 
in a soft low voice, or whistled with a will 
some common memorable air. 

About twelve o'clock he came upon a 
little inn set in the close of that small 
forest, which displayed a rusty sign-board 
and offered him a humble welcome. Here, 
his appetite strengthened by his brisk 
ride, he resolved to take his breakfast 
The room in which his meal was served 


was long and narrow, and was already 
occupied by several people, drinking cof 
fee and talking in loud and excited voices. 
To these he paid little heed, being taken 


up by his own thoughts. But when his 


appetite was stayed, he looked about him 
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ith more observation Opposite, at a 
little table, was a group of countrymen, 
laughing in a childish fashion, and drink- 
it deep of lage peer Thence his eves, 
travelling round, unexpectedly alighted 
n a familiar face The man was look- 
ne at him with an intense air of ex 
pectation, but it was not until he rose 
suddenly that Christopher recognized 
him. [It was Bremner, the hot-head, the 
fanatical republican, whom he had seen 
at the meeting of the convention, 

Bremner had risen from his seat, and, 
his turbulent gaze fastened on Christo- 
p ier, valked across the room to him. 
Christopher poured some wine into his 
glass, and cast his glance impassively 
over the stout form of the revolutionary. 

**T see you know me,” said Bremner, 
under his breath *T thought I could 
not forget your face.” 

‘My dear sir,” said Christopher, bland- 
ly, “‘T neither know you nor wish to 
know you. I am engaged in an excel- 
lent breakfast.” 

A furious expression jumped into the 
man’s eyes, but his hands, which he had 
raised, fell, and he leaned forward. 

‘*Now I have found you, I shall not 
lose you, spy! You may depend upon 
that. The arm of the society may be 
slow, but it is sure.” 

‘Of what society are you speaking?” 
asked Christopher, coolly, sipping his 
wine. ‘*‘Come, since you have thrust 
yourself upon me, to which I have no 
objection, for I am all alone, give me the 
pleasure of drinking with you.” 

But if the air of nonchalance and this 
carriage of brazen impudence were usual- 
ly successful, Christopher was doomed for 
once to a failure. Bremner drew back. 

‘*T will accept no hospitality from an 
accursed spy,” he said, between his teeth. 

‘I know you. I will keep my eye on 
you.” 

‘Why, then, sir,” said Christopher, 
cheerfully, ‘* keep it on me from a dis- 
tanee. You disturb my palate,” and he 

went on smoking with composure. 

Bremner returned to his seat. Chris- 
topher had no desire for a scene, nor did 
contemplate with equanimity the 
chance that this savage and unreasoning 


fellow would hereafter give him trouble. 
jut he had managed to carry the situ- 


ation pretty successfully, and reflecting 
on his horse awaiting him outside, grew 


contented 
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Late in the afternoon he reached Arn 
holz, and chanced upon a comfortable 
little hostelry in the back streets. Chris 
topher noted that the town wore a poore: 
appearance than Dreiburg, but the in 
habitants seemed industrious and _ plea 
sant, and there was a brisker air of busi 
ness in the streets. The landlord of the 
inn was a talkative young man, whi 
cross-examined him about his travels, 
and was delighted that he had come from 
Dreiburg. ‘* Ah, well, we like the Drei 
burgers, and that’s true,” he stated. 

Christopher had not taken this expe 
dition for any serious purpose, but merely 
to enliven himself and drink the country 
air. But he was too shrewd a young man 
to pass by his opportunities, and he had 
set himself to obtain any information le 
could as to the condition and polities of 
Erwald, and as to the thoughts and aspi 
rations of its people. This garrulous 
landlord was of a promising character, 
quick, urbane, and posted in the last gos 
sip. Consequently Christopher plied him 
carefully with questions. 

Prince Karl?” echoed the man. “Oh 
yes, Prince Karl is much esteemed. An 
able monarch, sir, if you will believe me 
Why, has he not held out so long against 
the pressure of the Prussians—the abomi- 
nable pigs? No one else could have done 
that,” pursued the innkeeper, exhilarated 
by his own rhetoric. ‘‘I ask you, who 
could have done so much? Look you, to 
come to the throne under his years of 
discretion — eighteen was the age —and 
for the last twelve years to keep the Prus 
sians out! There’s a record! Not but 
what he’s a trifie severe. He gains re- 
spect, and in a way we love him. We 
are proud of him—that’s where it is 
You can see the Palace from these win 
dows,” he continued, warming to his sub 
ject. ‘It lies upon the hill by Minden, 
two miles as the crow flies. But they 
say it is badly furnished. He is penuri 
ous, is our Prince. He lives very quietly, 
with his mother and his sister—rises at 
six, so they tell me, and rides, to my 
knowledge, before touching food. Ihave 
met him by the gates of the Park. A 
fine upright fellow, and no man shall 

say a word against him in my presence.’ 

‘* You are to be congratulated on such 
a Prince,” observed Christopher. 

‘* Certainly he is not like that mincing 
puppet of Salzhausen. I say nothing of 
the Grand-Duke. He is an old man, and 
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has done good service. Besides, the gen 
tleman lives in Dreiburg.” 

‘Oh, I have no prejudices,” 


Christopher. 


protested 
‘I am only a bird of 
sage, making notes.” 


pas- 


‘“Very well, then,” cried the innkeep- 
e ‘You can do no better than make a 
I tell you that.” 


fact, Christopher did 


note of Prince Kar] 
As a 


make 


matter of 
a note of him,and parted from the 
innkeeper with cordial farewells. Out 
side he mounted his horse, and was soon 
He had ( losely 
ied the map, and was bent 
making his way eastward over the bor 
der of The ] ran 


road 
through a pleasant country, interspersed 


on his way again. stud 


now upon 


Salzhausen. here 
with little hamlets, and rising into knolls 
betweey the valleys. About dusk he can- 
tered into a village of tolerable size and 
respectable appearance, which he discov- 
ered upon the highway 
between Arnholz and the chief of 


the margraviate. The village itself lay 


made a mark 


town 


over the border, and for this reason 
the main 


pause there. 


in he was resolved to make a 
Moreover, his horse needed 
and he himself sought an 
a cup of coffee. By the 
time he had finished this it was quite 
dark, and lighting his pipe, he walked 
down the street to the little bridge that 
spanned a tributary of the Weser. As 
leaned the running water the 
sweet air touched him gently like the 
breath of June. Overhead the stars se- 
dately blinked upon the world, and on 
the margins of the stream the trees stirred 
and whispered together. He could see 
stretched out before him in the sober twi- 
light a great waste reach of water curl- 
ing and wimpling on the verges of the 
green land. The gleam of faint lights 
current in that darkness flashed up and 
startled the river into deeper shadows. 
Behind him, somewhere far off, a mill- 
race ran,and saluted the night with low 
ind tuneful sounds 

There fell upon Christopher a great 
peace. He had a thought, transitory 
ipon the imagination, that he was a par- 
cel of that dusk and silence. The flow- 
ing lights the water 
moved him in their company, and he 
swayed upon his wooden platform in a 
dream. The figure of the old lawyer 
leisurely before him, bringing 
strange news. The Count bowed, show 
ed his teeth, and smiled urbanely. Out 


a bag of oats, 


inn to drink 


over 


hie 


and shadows of 


passed 
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of the quiet night that wrapped him 


round descended a 


Vague tear ol these 


tted, 


broad offices to which he wa 
The ot God 
from those | hts 


neg 


providence 
quiet 
Stars SWwam renely, and 
He 


this divine 


seemed to dwindle. had 


mock ot nand 


made a 


world; had summed up fora 


the 
the 


now 


And 
his ex 


fortuitous concourse of eve nts 


he had taken upon himself 


alted authority—he was to enact God for 
the inhabitants of these comfortable and 
peaceful states. A certain terror assaile d 
What if he should 

And if his judg 


ment were in error,in what a ruin these 


him for the moment. 

play false to his trust? 
fine dreams would fall! There called him 
out of that vast emptiness which he con 
templated a voice, bidding him pause, 
He had thought to pass, as others pass, 
merely a curious stranger, through this 
sma!l of humanity, 
breeding, nevertheless, new 


centre which was 
breath 


ing strong hopes, and acting by its con- 


live S, 


science; and now behold him, arrayed in 
the formidable terror of God, the 
of a revolution, the 


sponsor 
fount and agent of so 
vast a scheme that even if he were to suc 
ceed he must needs pull down a 
wreck with him. 


great 
He was embroiled ina 
huge conspiracy, and he was for the time 
tormented with a fear that the threads 
were too many and too slight for him to 
grasp and hold. 

Yet so close upon our most tragic and 
emotional steps the practical 
that at a sound the whole of these reflee- 
tions passed and shot away with the 
whirling river, and Christopher turned 
quickly round. He saw a man dart soft 
ly into the darkness beyond the bridge, 
and fora moment something touched him 
—the action or some characteristic in the 
figure familiar. But the next 
minute he had dismissed the thought and 
was walking 


passages 


seemed 


his mind 
revolving the experiences of the day and 
his plans for the morrow. 


back to the inn, 


The stream 
had gone by, carrying in its rolling vol 
ume the doubts and tremors of an awak- 
ened conscience. 

The little town, set within the 
marches of Salzhausen, stood some fifteen 


well 


miles by the road from Dreiburg. 

highway which connected the capitals of 
these two neighboring and friendly states 
descended by slow and continuous gradi- 


ents into the valley of the Weser, and it 
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vas this that Chr stophe ‘must now take 
ihe night had droppe ery dark, for the 
tars of heaven. glittering like small points 


ass.seemed 


not to disperse any br ott 


upon the way. Moreover, the path 


ran li 1 twisted ribbon for the early 


Ke 


part of his Journey, through a spreading 

and desola e wood, and as overhung and 
great black skeletons of 


obseured by the 


trees NOL a sound rose out of the still 
ness | i surrounded his course, for the 
spring is yel young, and the creatures 
ol Ose deep ind sombre coverts were 
under the hand of sleep. The noise of 


hoofs a 


his hor s they struck the hard 
rround was the only diversion of the si 
lence Yet Christopher rode without any 


alarm, confident that he had his map and 


It w a lonely 


his directions bv heart as 
had been accustomed to soli 
the 


kness acted upon his heart 


tude, and indeed reserve and sullen 


ness of the dat 


quite cheerfully He was at no time a 
young man lo fall under the depression 
of moods, and least of all now, when his 
plans were moving so smoothly and he 
seemed to be casting his net so suecessful 


ly. He began to feel the joy of conspir 


acy, and the sour and treacherous silence 
of the forest appeared to him in a way a 
congenial and hospitable company 


He had ridden some three miles through 


the course of the wood when, of a sud 
den, there rose before him out of the great 


blackness a cry, followed by a scream of 


fear 


sound, speaking loudly of distress 


and clearly drawn from some woman, car 


ried Christopher along at a sharp speed 


But now the cries had ceased, and there 
was borne to him upon the still nocturnal 
air the noise of a struggle. Suddenly a 


figure detached it 


ate darkness, and loom ng 


self from the cong lomer 


fora second in 


his vision, plunged again into obscurity. 
Simultaneously a whip 


| 
cracked in his ears; 


_as if falling upon 
a body and before he 
had time to swerve aside in that unholy 


blackness his horse cannoned with some 


thine in the road, and there was a second 
He could see now dimly that some 


xm of contest was in progress, and that 


one of the combatants Was a woman on 


whostrove byt 


l, YY) let} 
he manipuiation 


of her bridle to dodge and overwhelm be 
neath the feet of her beast the assailant 
who elung to her reins. Christopher, 
uttering an angry shout, drove forward, 


and leani over icked the man with 


ng 
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a great wrenc! from his hold, dropping 
him in a heap on the ground. The mw 
cderous creature rose q kly and sprang 
at him, lifting an arm to strike. The 


face glowed savagely in the night withi 
a Toot of Christopher's, and the recogn 
tion was instant, simultaneous, 

‘Spy! accursed spy!” hissed Bremnet 
and the hand was descending, when Chris 
topher managed to back his horse across 
ruflian’s 
was unable to direct the 


the road, and so deranged the 


balance that he 


fatal blow. The knife struck the saddle, 
and again cleft the air third 


vainly; the 
} 


ier’s wrist, and a 


time it shaved Christop 
He strove to 


hot pain shot up his arm. 


wrest his revolver free, and at the same 
time to whirl the forefront of his horse 
upon the revolutionary. But the latter 


holding with a grip of iron to Christo 
pher’s arm, kept the advantage, and a 
ready the Englishman conceived himself 
victim that 
knife, and though he fought desperately, 


the predestined of bloody 
it was with dwindling hope. 

But now he 
had 


horse’s erupper, and leaning forward, sli 


became aware that the wo 


man forced her horse against his 


fetched the crop of her whip heavily upon 
the arm that 
cursed in an 


the knife. The man 
but at the th 


and sharpest blow he gave a how] of pain 


hela 


undertone; 


and rage, and his cluteh on Christopher's 
arm The 
away and freed his revolver. 


loosened. latter wrenched it 


‘** Now.” said, fiercely, ‘it’s my 
turn.” 
He clapped the barrel into Bremner’s 


face, and the revolutionary sank to tli 
He crawled the 
belly, and would havecome up on the othe 


earth. beneath horse's 
side, but Christopher, who was now al 
eyes, pulled the trigger, and with a sort o! 
defiant scream, which fell simultaneously 
with the report, Bremner, whisking awa) 
in a 
the road, and disappeared into the wood 

‘* You have shot him?” 
less voice near by. 

‘*T would swear to it,” replied Christ« 
pher, coolly, and dismounting, he gazed 
the Madam, 
have saved my life.” 

Nay 


vou have saved mine.” 


ran rocking, headlong fashion across 


asked a breath 


towards speaker. vou 


said she, thrillingly; ** but 
The voice rang 
He struek a match quickly 
tiny flame sparkled 
Christopher fell suddenly back 
It was the Princess! 


er,” 


very stately. 


and the between 


them. 
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sir, Sal 


| 
tance 


see 


tones, 


In her 
nas tem pte a you. 


‘Nay, madam returned, 


road, where 


Vas aboul to examine 


‘f was done L know nothing.” 


‘ ‘ ” } 
Come, spe mad answer, Ih more 


friendly tones, a) owe 


recog nize 


you an 


apology 
there is no need for pretences. You 
lam 


‘You are what vou desire te 


who 


am,” he answered 
‘Give 


and 


Prin 


She 


me the matches,” said the 


cess, he handed her the box. 


ght and held it over her head, 


struck a li 
I hie 


yere returning from a late 


Baroness de Kramm and myself 
ride,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘* We had been to the summer 
house at Bleiden.” 

Christopher bowed. eht is so 
dark that I must apologize for not seeing 
the Baroness,” ‘I fear ran into 
her horse.” 

The Princess's 
come to no harm,” 
‘only a little fright And then, as the 
mateh was burning to her fingers,she threw 
it away. In 


not so¢ 


he said 


lip eurled. ‘*Oh, she 


1as she remarked ; 


the darkness he heard her 


yoice: have met before, sir—is it 


he 


‘Tt is true, your Highness,” 
‘T had the honor to speak with your 
Highness two nights ago.” 

‘* Ah, yes; you are Count von Straben’s 
friend.” 

‘Tf he says so, 1 am much beholden to 


replied. 


him. But, madam, may I conduct you? 
The hour is late.” 

the P 


you will find Jaroness,”’ said 


rincess, nonchalantly, ‘* we may 


‘esume our journey 


The unfortunate Baroness was found, 
as the Princess had prophesied, in a great 


+] 
Hel 


unharmed; but 
at 
heard a rustling noise 


road. 


but oO 


ile Christopher was engaged in 


tending to her, he 
from the undergrowth by the 
When the Princess and her lady-in 
waiting were again in the saddle, he re 
irned to 
into the 
horse and a 
he 
latter, who 
But 


strength in comparison with the English- 


the and crept noiselessly 


revolver A 


spot, 


bushes, with his 
loomed vaguely before 
the 


his 


man 
seized 
in 


size or 


him: leapt forward and 


and struggled 


turned 


arms. the was of no 


man 


man, and his 


Christopher had 


Struggies soon ceased. 


iwain recourse to His 
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au 


another tace 


It 


the company of the revolut 


Lite is even mor 


startled Was Ul had seen it 


iryv soc 


and the man he had s ibseq ue ntly recog 
nized at the Princess's reception 
should like t 


actly how | 


o know, my friend, ex 


mg you have been here,” he 
remarked. 
I do not know the motive of this out 


but 


this Ido know, that I shall eall vou to ae 


rage, returne d his prisoner, Cooly, 


count for it before the law 
means,” 
The 


you, 


‘*And that you shall do, by all 
observed Chi istopher, cheerful] 
law will take a great interest in 
The Princess is stopped and assaulted ; 
to 


of a revolutionary society, 


one scoundrel, known be a member 


takes to hi 


} 
is 


heels; another ’’—he paused ‘suspected 
of belonging to the same interesting asso- 
My f1 
it will make an admirable relation.” 


The 


Christopher trace upon his face in the 


ciation, detected in ambush iend, 


man made no reply, nor could 


darkness the effect of his words. 
‘But 
mean time I am 


the 
want of a comrade. 


come,” he continued 
in 
I like amiable company. If you will be 
so good, we may make the journey into 


Dreiburg together I see you have a 
horse.” 

The man held his tongue, and followed 
Re 


was greeted 


Christopher with some reluctance. 
turning to the Princess, he 
with some relief and a little asperity of 
tone 
‘‘T imagined you had deserted us, sir.” 
Your Highness should 
better,” he answered. 


have guessed 
friend; 
our Highness will now ride for 


I will 


meta 
and if 
ward, my friend and form 


an es 
cort to the city walls.” 
The 


CoOiaiy 


thanked him at 


rinecess some 


that she was not ac 


,and rode off, followed 
It m 
to 


or to be disposed so instantly, if 


oness be 


customed those accents of auth 


litely 


As for Christopher, he rode a little way 


behind, in the compan y of his reluctant 


friend, with whom he conversed amiably 
on the subject of the police. 


You 


‘** how heavily the law visits these offences 


will have observed,” 

inst the person, particularly if princes 
It is an interesting sur 
vival of a code of laws with which 


say, you are familiar.” 


are in the case. 
| dare 
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the match into the Hi 11 fizzled 
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vould have you veilieve, sil said Christopher taiad aqown e letter with a 


ive smilie, and, Smiling still, he scribbled a re 


» ao: 


DUSINESS Is OVel 
turi i | istoph heartily, “and vou The thought of Katarina irresistib 
| from mv mind. I had taken started a smile of amusement in his face 
you something ¢ ditferent just now. He a peared to see her wa 


iiderment between two 


him nich as at once keen and Teartul Liternatives, WIth an amlabile Wilillngness 
nade no respons and presently to take either It was thus that he | 
p th ere al s come to consider her, and having he 
\\ d her companion how ablialy Zea, tested, and ibelled SO ¢ 
re goue, Christopher tur ed his atten plicitly, he was the more inclined 1 
tion to his prisonet He knit his brows laugh He would certainly Keep faith 
nd stared at the man. Already he had with hea He had volunteered a prom 
aete! ned that Klaussen was not in the ise that should be sacred: for an obsti 
vushes to assist Bremner in his dastardly nate young man like this new millionair 
* iss tL. which had, no doubt, been con was used to make a habit of his word 
ceived on the spur of the moment, and But above that he had an intention of 
upon sight of the representative of a hate- putting the girl to some fresh use, and he 
ful sovereignty Who. then. was Klaus- did not doubt that he would find emplo 
sen Already he had begun to have a ment for her. His net was growing, the 


deep respect for Count von Straben. and meshes were narrowing, and it would be 


he made a wuess he might be right or strange indeed if before May he had not 


wro? But was Klaussen watching the the very destinies of Weser-Dreiburg in 
: Princess, or Bremner, or himself? the web 
He turned to the spy and nodded a Christopher had for the moment fo 
rood-night The fellow seemed astound gotten his nocturnal assailant. It was 
d. and stammered at him. not until the evening that the attack of 
Better get back to your farm,” said Bremner was properly brought home to 
Christopher iim, and the president was the instru 
With an effort Klaussen recovered. ment. Herr Kreiss paid him a stealthy 
lam glad vou see the matter in the visit at the inn. 
right light, sir,” he observed, with quiet ‘‘T hear that you were involved in an 
dignity affair with Rudolph Bremner last night, 
CHAPTER VII he began, without ceremony. ‘* You are 
j Upon reaching his sitting-room the unwise to venture too boldly. Bremner 
* nex mor ning, Christopher's eyes were is a fool, or he w ould not have undertak 
saluted bv a letter in an unfamiliar hand. en so absurd a risk; but he has got a bul- 
I as, nevertheless, obviously feminine let in him, and he will be about shortly 
i! s character, and he needed no great He is not the man to forget 
mental effort to guess the writei Kata ‘*T am sorry for that.” observed Chris 
rina wrote from her hotel in Paris, an topher. ‘But Im @lad he got the bul 
yuneing her irrival ‘*T adore Paris,” let. It might have been a good thing if 
said ‘The gentlemen at the bank it had got home.’ 
een so kind, and I fear I have ‘A very rood thing for you, re 
pent a great deal of money But I nev marked the president, gravely. * iu 
el such shops. What, then,am I to member, Mr. Lambert, I deal with y« 
do xt, n riend Will vou let me frankly I can offer you no protection 
7 rit [ am at yout hotel, as you orde) In this case. Bremne r would pull down 
d me You have been too generous in the council upon me. I see no reason fo1 
the money. I haven't deserved it Ah, an assault upon the Princess, She is an 
but some day I will repay youa bundred- insignificant young woman But I have 


only a minority at my back—the mor 


84 
man, in a@ qui Voice na 
3 ‘oncern in what you speak of. I will ply upon the mamment. lake rooms for 

not i\ i re mnistakel rail vou are a week, he wrote, the Hotel Kaiser 

not ol no aoubt trust to yout in at once, lor yourseil ana a@ Mala i 
‘ ‘ Yet | am mall farmer of the egraph for them, and get a good 1 

na Wiaussen ind | live evond mala Can you be here DY W ednesd: 
\ iflernoon If — you shall t ( 

4 
ive 


THE 


to the 
and you would 
l Say 


secret; 


If 


ose, 


reasonable, naturally it came 
sho ild 
be a dead man T 


iscussion, we 


nothibny 


neretore 


—what passes between is and 


I make my own plans But you must be 
You are known no 


Yo 


promise 


vour guara 


the coun somewhere 


try 
wy day. of course 
more 


am 


* said Christ 


promise 


“i that you 


dly 


mpner, CoO 
} 


mvyself the 


protiise 


vhat report can you make 


Do vou want more m 


miey 


I two men ex 


tor 


Kreiss sat down, and tt 


wna an interested conversation 


some time 


When the president had gone, Cliristo 


r deliberated, with his pipe between 


He sat so long that the clocks 


hour 


striking an early before he 


had steered h mself 


were 


went to be The experiences through 


vhich he during the 


room tor 
to 
must 


f prac 


days had a} him 
hought It in 


with a rigid theory; 


ast rew ven 


Is wise no man start 


forth he put 


his rough notions to the edge o 


Christopher, as has been already 


marked, was no lover of the German 


Empire He nourished, indeed, a cheer 


ful animosity to that unwieldy body of 
states. which earried on so poor a process 
“Germany's digestion,” 
he to reflect, There 
is Hanover. and there is Schleswig-Hol 
stein, and the Alsace, also.” And 
vet what other fortune might these petty 


of absorpt ion 


was wont ‘is bad 


sre iS 
neipalities anticipate than to be gulped 
of Austria? 
e future lay with federati t 


pri 


of 


into tl 
Th 


this isolation 


e maw Prussia or 


ys, no doubt; 
of individual duchies and 


maregraviates, with their farce of royal 
state and pomp, Was against the destiny of 


Europe, and made a mock of political 


considerations were 


These 


had 
tent with Kreiss, that equable en- 


led him to throw in his lot to 

siast for a representative vovernment. 
the 


an 


To erect a new polity between rival 


German powers sounded to him ad 


mirable ambition, and machinery of 


he republican society was conventently 
to his hand for the purpose. The man 


Kreiss was in earnest, and he had just 
laid before Christopher the proofs of his 


vood-will and zeal. The movement was 
in Weser 


The organization 


spreading not only 
ut 


b 
Salzhausen 


rapidly 
Dreibure, across the borders of 


wald and 
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proug 


when he 
r than 


sal SMOKING 11S 


wether comfortable 


eyes open during h s exped 


hes of th +} 


the mareh 
nt away 

impressions, 

tne 


sharply on 


“ans certain that 


mit 
of government 
1 the idea entirely by an ident 


ace 
nly through no convictions of 


Yet the 


already seen — this picked convention 


and certal 


1 } } 
sown material which he had 


ereatures o© such hapless impulse and ir 
regular wits out of 
in the front It 
upon him that the Teutonic peoples mig 


were assuredly pl ice 
of government dawned 


not as yet have reached the piteh of po 
litical development which would enabl 
them to dispense with kings and princes 
And it was at this point that his mind 


+ 4 


-urred. almost unconscious of the act, to 


re 


the rep itation of Prince Karl of Erwald 
He had saved the country from absorp 
tion by it 
In the words of the 


s rhbor 


great and greedy 1 
innkeeper, Uicre was 
Christopher began to warm to 
and if | 
and a millionaire can atford a 
poor frie TS 
seem that the opport inilies 


a recora 


Prinee Karl, 1 Was penurious, he 
was poor, 
woul 


Pri 


Karl derived from his sovereignty m 


nd stopher it 


lit 
\ hieh 

be 


very well supported by a fat 


Karl might move, and he might 


Well, it was at 


There 


strings 
consideration. 
Prince 


Dreiburg, 


n Salzhausen as weil 
the 


ho 


and achievement 
light or humble 


pe 


with his hands deey 


} 
miner 


pockets which | held 
of a dozen princes, regarded 


He 


vhen the president a 


probiem without dismay as 1 


pet 
the convention returned to his mu 
he e 


creat designs out of a small 


‘turbed even 


Unfortunately not 
and summat 


heaven by the aid of electric butt 


\ 


8h 
was being formed the convention had 
aire idy cit reed il in the Vo would 
go tor ard A popular frenzy v run 
governed bureaucratic states vould ye ° 
) tinder for tue course of a revolution 
This was good news for Christopher. It 
taken him a stage further 11s 
vou design, andar ht him within sight ol 
much, | Rest mand ra oO intrigue And yet 
ssured I sha as he were not 
through 
e definite and growing 
ow le came to think 
his te 
purse 
wih all events yorth 
SO} owas reigning 
t] iS W ese 
there 
of Still, Christi, in 
flie broa the 
na 
na 
v 


NEW 


el ind it li Ss cl 
mu to s I I He vould 
Va Ore ( elect ittons Bu it 
ri not te t t e would establish a 
republic Over the three states On the 
contrary, he iS leaning at present in 
q ( aire on 
ng the dav he had a communica 


tion from MM. Lavalle and Rouget of 


Katarina returned, according to her 
ord s, on W ednesday and Lhat With 
punctuality Christopher was informed 
of her intentions by telegraph, and even 
ie time of the train was mentioned; but 
f the girl thought that this would take 
m to the station, she was disappointed. 


~ 
Perhaps, however, 


not given with any 

ish purpose, but out of a desire serupu 

lously to fulfil her duties. Christopher 
} 


allowed some hours to pass ere he made 


s call upon her As he drew near the 


Hotel Kaiserin, he perceived, upon the 
; he rsiae of Lie avenue valking under 


the lindens, the burly form of Major 


Prage. The appearance seemed oppor 
ine. Christopher darted briskly across 


the road and touched the soldier lightly 


upon the shoulder He swept round in 


i military fashion and greeted his friend 


heartily 
‘Oh, Mr. Lambert, what has become 
of vou When are vou to give us that 
Line I have had bad luck late 7s but 
there are tides; oh yes, and currents 
Last ¢ rrents 
I w is about to suggest,” said Chr sto 
pher, smiling, “‘that we should make up 
party. IT have been busy seeing your 
country. The woods are beautiful.” 
They say ve have a pretty valley, 
but it’s a to its a toy replied the Ma 
or, indifferent Hle was certainly not 
interested t all in woods and not much 
in Dreiburg should see 
Berlin, or V 
I have seen them,” said Christopher 
But no, I cannot agree with vou. IL like 
this best, this little valley of dreams It 
suits me I don’t eare for bustle [am 
content to stay here.” 


You will get tired yet,” answered 
Prage, shiaking his head. ‘ But so be it. 


We are delig} ted to have vou 
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‘And what about 


Ch ‘istop ier 


vhen you will, sir. Yous 


fix ye 


own time,” and appeared 
ditferent 


Chr stopher rubbed his chin re f| ctive 


ly ** Let me see To-night, I fear, I ar 
engaged. At least, ‘tis not quite certain 
There is a friend of mine—a ladv—why: 


has just arrived in Dreiburg; in fact, Ian 
on my way to eall on her at this mo 
ment.’ He nodded towards the hot 
windows must ask her to dinnei 
this evening, if she is not occupied 

Prage wagged his head pleasantly 

Ah, Mr. Lambert!” he exclaimed 

‘*No. sir, believe me,” returned Chris- 
topher. ** An old aequaintanee, of an a 
cient German family, met in Berlin; but 
in truth, quite enough to justify you 
thoughts and to ravish an impressionable 
fellow. I happen to be stone I am 
bit of a student, something of a philoso 
pher, more of an adventurer, and a man 
of action most of all I am no love) 
The blood warms my flesh to other issues 
[can flame and blaze for an idea, a fight 
a fox,a bag 


of partridges, but I will b 
damned if you can fetch a blush into my 
cheeks fora woman. Besides, they would 


draw all the blood and centre it upon the 


heart. I want some for my brains, as m\ 
wits are none too sharp. Otherwise m\ 
pretty friend there would long ago have 
taken me But I have a will.’ He 
laughed and put out his hand in Eng 
lish fashion ‘*“When shall we Say To 


morrow? Yes, that will suit me excel 


le ntiy 
trom Frage, he crossec the 


and entered the Hotel Kaiserin, and d 


manded if Friiulein Reinart were wit! 


in The lady kept him waiting but a 
brief space and then sprang upon 

in all the glories of her costume Chi 
topher stared with some amazeme 


It seemed that a revolution must have 
been effected, and that the drab and lon:« 
ly girl whom he had seen last in F) 
Wagner's house was changed by an e1 
chanter’s wand into seme smiling an 
beautiful coquette of fashion. She was o 
middle stature, set with full breasts, and 
her lean brown face glowed with briglit 
ness, out of her dark eyes the light flash- 
ed and cireled. She noted the expression 
of his face, and blushed, while her smile 
more joyous. 


— 
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tinkling bells He must himself mingle ee. this came?” asker 

: own course n t li On the human his hand airily. { 

H 
| 

« 


You did not reecogniz 
triumphantly “Oh, it 
that one h: 
once! 
pl icked at her skir 

But, oh, my 
come earlier?” 

‘hristopher apologized 

We 
are acting in a part 
find, be 


eareful,” he 
And stay: it will, I 
that you and I should 


must be 


necessary 
have met some eighteen n 
You 


The girl nodded 


ioOnths ag ih 


Berlin were there at the time 
‘*Then pray remember 
it, madam; and, above all, be careful of 
your tongue.” 
You speak,” said Katarina, somewhat 
impatiently, ‘‘asif nothing but talk. 
ean hold But what—” 


She stopped and looked at him. She had 


my tongue 


been going to ask a question, but sudden 
You } 


exclaimed, 


ly she changed her mind ave 


10ot complimented me,” she 
with a kind of bashful confidence. 
regarded her 

beautiful,” he 
there 
with 


Christopher 
are certainly 
think 
thing the matter 
but it is immaterial 
mirable taste in dress 
flushed with 
eyes gleamed, but she laughed uneasily. 
‘** Well, I have 
money,” she said, carelessly 

“That what I 
Christopher, indifferentl) 

Again she looked at him with tremu 
lous and hazardous eyes, and the color 

and 
bewildered in 

He struck 
could not explain him by any of her sim 


gravely. 
said, 

coldly. 


may be some- 


vour lower face, 
And you have ad- 


Katarina anger, and her 


spent a good deal of 


was expected,” said 


face Shie 


receded in her 
the t 


her with 


flowed 


stood ieatre of his 


plots. wonder: she 


ple laws. 
to she began 


display of 


‘IT should like know, 


certain affectation, 
working for.’ 


lear young lady,” rep] 


it is you are really 


ied Chris 


in his mx urbane man 
to ] 
we had made it clear be 


marry vou off well 


' ve every right know, 
I thoug 

We 

ind we have settled upon the 

Although 


} } f 
he Sharp ol 


are to 


husband.” 


he was not aware of 


change, t the woman de 


tected in his voice a new ring 
You did 


not speak like this bet 


she said, quickly, and with some bitter- 


ness. ‘‘It was quite another note then 


Christopher was silent am _ sor 


the 


ore,” 


rv,” he presentiy 


too cont it. but then I am 


to carry out our schemes, lt 


successful But perhaps 
ike, I will cont 


} 
more fil 


If you 


vas anything b 

ivered this sentiment ig 
little smile; but, strangely enough, Kata 
rina took no offence. On the contrary 
she threw up her 


[like to hear 
‘I do you grave | 
Indeed, don't care if Idon't 
Iam content to join with you 

venture 


hands joytu 
you speak ike 


said. not like 


} 


trust you. 


Her color 
was plainly excited. 

‘I hope you will be content to join me 
at dinner to-night,” said Christopher 

Why,of course,” she said, laughing. 

When he had left hotel, Christo 
pher reflected that lie should be well satis 
fied with Fraulein Reinart 
marvellously transfigured by 
grace of dress and this new 


the 
She was so 
the 
habit « 


dependence that her beauty shom 


mere 
f in- 
forth 
to every comer, and she would do honor 
So better: 
himself 
that 
eut, and, 


LO any company. much thie 


for the task Christopher had set 


easier. The cords 
had 


balloon long captive and tugging at 


would be con- 
like a 
the 
ropes, sne had already soared at a jump 
Her laughter rang 
though 


into 


strained her been 


to a giddy height. 
and 
oceasionally betrayed 


with assurance, she was 
bashfulness, 


lown more to the 


stood to 


In- 


by 


Christopher put this « 
peculiar relations in which 


natural 


her than to any confusion. 


deed, he had resolved that she was 


nature shameless, as upon this 
interpretation haracter that h 
could not 
But 
nto embarrassment very 


her 


plaved in his interview “3 
hap?) 


snock he said to himsel 


could 


easil y—not ‘asily, perhaps, when 


vanity has given ings to her as 
surance In inv case, he eared nothing 


for her character so long as he undei 
it, and he had already made up his 
to use Friiulein 


For the destiny he had des 


mind 
Katarina as one of his 
pawns. 
for her she was well suited. 

Christopher had ordered an agreeabl 


little 


Kaiserin, and the 


dinner tn the restaurant of the Hotel 
two made a handsome 
pair together. The man was clad accord- 
ing to the letter of convention, a habit of 


dress that emphasized his long lean figure 
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rrible to think Ina fair way 
“fail: 
rill of delight fail. ite far] 
did you not urear 
with a 
‘ what 


— 
and served to heighten his stature Above 
‘ te pace ot shit yas set a sober 
) CO rol. capab 
iter ove} 
i re 


von risen to her part He was glad that 
n had been serupuious to put himself 
right with her, and that there could be no 
mistakes. He even took a certain cynical 


delight in her company, W hieh helped to 
divest him of that superior air of which 
she had complained He had not forgot 

ten that exelamation, and had marked 
down the fault vers sharply It would 
not do to betray himse f VS ich means 

The eay little dinner was drawing to its 
close whe ri 4 hristopher happened to glance 
at the swinging door, and saw Count von 
Straben standing in the entrance, and 


seeming to peer about him with restless 


eves Immediately he shifted his gaze 

and resumed his conversation with Ka 
irina with some tiny jest The two were 
‘ ng pleasantly together when the 

Count’s shadow fell across the table 


Ah. my dear Mr. Lambert, is it you?” 


he said, heartily We have been deso- 
] te thout you We— But here, ap 
pearing to see Katarina tor the first time, 
iit yke off and vo ed very ceremonious 
\ \ thousand pardons,” he exclaim 
to have been so ide to break In 
mm vou so brusquely! | did not see— 

| ‘ ( see Wweli 

im delighted see you, Count 

responded Christ ier, rising Pray 


lat f ] 
iet me, present you tomy rena Fraulein 
Re { vhose presence I have this day 
iecidentally discovered in Dreibure.” 


\ fortunate discovery, Mr. Lambert,” 


said e Count. bowing to Katarina 
‘And vou. madam, have newly arrived 
then, in our little capital?” 

T 


I came to-day from Paris,” answered 
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Katarina, graciously ‘‘Tam staying in 
he hotel M. Lambert was so good as to 
eer my loneliness There is but ni\ 

self and my maid 

‘VV 


Ir. Lambert could not, I] am sure 


ih 


such 


le negative eves of von Straben’s 


but this retort of Katarina reassured him 


throbbed 


he 


Berlin is Friiulein Reinart’s home 


ne interposed 


Ah, no, but Saxony,” she corrected 
“A very different thing, as you might 
understand if you were German.” 

“Ah. Mr. Lambert has not that ad 
vantage,” said the Count, smiling. “ He 
is not so fortunate as we are.” 

Katarina turned her fine eyes on him 
‘Are you, then— Ah, I should have 
recognized that voice It is of Silesia, is 
it not, Count? Why, then, we are com 
patriots.” 

dear Friinlein,” said the Count 
suddenly speaking in German and bow 
ing gallantly, ‘I am honored to be on 
your side 

The talk slid softly among indifferent 
topies, in which Katarina, to Christo 
pher’s surprise, shone like a bright light, 
and presently von Straben rose 

‘But say, when shall we see you again 


friend?” he asked, directing his gaz 


my 
on Christopher. ‘*T will remind you of 
that very admirable whiskey which is 
saved against your return. He is 
prodigal son of mine, mademoiselle,” ex 
plained he. drifting into French again 
‘IT would take him in these arms, but he 
witl holds 

am to play ecards with Major Prage 
and Captain von Ritter to-morrow even 
ing,” said Christopher 
The Count shrugged his shoulders 
‘Oh. ecards! Well, I began life too ear] 
hem. Yet if you can spare an hou 
from the excitement, monsieur.” 

‘You are still at the Schloss?” asked 
Christopher. 

‘Yes, yes; his Highness is too hospi 


. 
id 
88 
‘ erate ac phrase it m mmm a way, remarked the 
wise oO j iwure Uli il rs 
4] “PD 
e hodv were characteristically Count, ga But you Will Ss 
one could } take him dull 1 Dreiburg—ah, very Guill, ait 
i f yr but that Katarina, too, Paris 
> ‘ms Dieu but I do not stav here!” 
er est. Dut ta ess Grerman ‘ion ieu mut 1Ol 1e) 
ethine of the southern eried Katarina, raising her eyebrows as 1 
that n he s had quicken- in amazement I am but passing. I 
essed her that evening She am for Berlin 
q er shyness nd moved ana Christopher drew in his breath with 
‘ ea ti 1 ti ‘ t 
t the ease ot a Mmonadatite Her reil Li een i © Lest el 
d fire, and she ate and drank 
vit nerry gusto. flashing her imperti; 
‘ 
nence ‘Christopher's ears. The more It was excellently done; 
: he liste “d e better was ne pleased He her 
4 


THE 


I think I have staid long enough 
not, ita 
Dreibu 


the other 


cal ars, overstav ones 


me in madam 
“And 
1 lively 


guests—your party Is 
inquired Christopher, indif 


ing smaller 


A 
there is Baden, and again 

f her season The 
fone, 


mus 


Christopher looked alt with a 


unine 


kel ed pulse, 1 touch of 


le rt 


t first, but 


eeks. lid ‘OMI pan 
ssently 


4 
address him a 
irned again to her, and apologized with 
a charming smile 
Ah, | lik 
said Katarina, gayly. 
. Itis yourself.” 


he wine sparkled in her wits, 


1OwW e you to seem like that!” 
‘It is another per- 
1 and 
what she said was just what she thought. 
CHAPTER IX 

CHRISTOPHER was a punctual reader of 
papers, and he had turned his reading 
some time past to special advantage. 
Little of importance trickled from the 
rancelleries of Europe in ceneral, vel 
was necessary to keep a daily watch, to 
endeavor to collate the innumerable ru- 
mors, and to extract from the gossip of 
ponsible journalists the kernel of 
i He had gathered several facts in 
(mainly from foreign papers, 
sure), Which he had hopes might 
prove serviceable to him sooner or later. 
Among it 
lenied, by the inspired 


irre 

way 
be 
be 
of 
reiburg, that Germany was press 
The 


dated from the Austrian war, but 


these, was clear, eould not 


even press 
Veser-] 
ing the Grand-Duchy very hardly 
trouble 


d 


l 


recently revived by in- 
the 
which Prussia 
At the 
Austria was 
That, 


strenuously de 


be en only 


ihere 


of 


ung chancellors was 
lestion of neutrality, 


id made a 


ordeal time 
with 
rought against the Grand-Duchy. 


nee d 


grave 


of sympathy 


charge 
is less to say 
ed after the events of the campaign had 
and had, 
eport was true, been hardly put forward 
sincerity. Anylho 
heard 
had expedient to 

g¢ up the forgotten Berlin 
pressed for an answer, demanding either 


led the fortunes of Germany, 


nothing 
until | 


more 


been of it itelv, when 


many deemed it 


accusation. 
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the cession of 


an indemnity or 
territory on the Salzhausen bo 
had long been In dispute. but 


facts of possession [¢ two hi 


secured Lo 


\ marred 
Dre burg 


he extreme, 


thing deeper 

Grand-Duke, 
rned 


c<ward position, between t 
ws, and he had timid advisers 


the 


and 


ie had parried one power with 


+ 1.) 
as rowll 00 old 


on this 
The real 
ill Germany do? 


vy to carry dexterou 
much longer. question 


What Most 


writers whom Christopher had t 


W 
he sat 


Is 


in the foreign 
seemed to consider that she would never 


But 
as one Important London paper shrewdly 


faction of reading 


press 
dare to act upon so flimsy an excuse 


observed, ** It is not safe to pred cate an 


absolute course of conduet to Germany 
She has her destiny to fulfil.” This state 
of if will remark it, 


means about as much or as little as you 


ment, course, you 


may choose to interpret into it, but it has 


the advantage of sounding orotund and 


oracular, and of expressing the greatest 


common measure of the situation 
Christopher's thoughts had run upon 


these problems of external policy from 


time to time. In truth, he had wondered 
if Count von Straben were in Dreiburg 


in connection with this misunderstand 


ing. here was, he knew, a ar rep 


resentative of Germany in capital ; 


and the negotiations, when they were of- 


ficial, at any rate, must needs pass through 
him. But he had not thought too much 
what, after 
talk, 


ol aii, Was mere 


ly 
until his attention was directed to it 


newspaper 


more urgently in the following manner 
It was some days later he saw von 


Hi 


] 
to 


ere 


Straben. purposely kept away, being 
advantage of the gen- 
eral invitation which had been bowed 
towards n in that gracious 
He knew that if he 
anvyth 


hit manner. 
had been able to effect 
Albrecht he 
is certain of a visit from the Count, if 


ing In regard to Prinee 


Wi 


only out of a natural curiosity on 


ce 
comfortably enough, 
with 
paying 


idle attentions to Katarina, and riding and 


quently he waited 
} } 
reading a good deal, playing a game 


the two soidiers and then, 


how 


89 
table. f a strip of 
we hich the 
years 
sti lad The 
ferently. claim was barefaced in ey 
well, we are travagantiy impudent, and was perceived 
Well, vou see, by the courts of Europe to cover some 
uniable Prine: Christophe read it il 
he Marquis de Hautville. i. tirm denral, but after 
He bowed, and with a twirl of his =, = mpol ne He was it 
taG ay VO 
| play 
Was, 
he 
= 
> 
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ind | ild bie ds ed his quarters 

to a ! tne poldstrasse and he 
1d DO ta pair of good strong horses 
Christopher was not mistaken In 11s 
Ipposition Von Stra en presently sent 


cate and comp! mentary little 
note, apologizing ior not having seen him, 
on the score of his absence from Dreiburg, 
and bees ing the honor ol his company to 
dinner the following day. He was ina 
most friendly mood when they met, and 
chatted very gayly throughout an admira- 
ble dinner upon subjects of no importance 
vhatever, Christopher, as he observed 
the man, with his small neat head, his 
short silvered hair, and his curled mus 
tachios above the glittering even teeth, 
Spe culated unprofitabls upon his character 
and his nature. He wondered if this man 
had a nature at all. He was compound- 
ed of artifice; tricks shone forth, toa keen 
observer, in every poise of his finger; de 


ception lingered in each nod of his head, 


or rang in every pleasant laugh. Chris 
topher was aware that what might be dis 
covered about himself must be fully known 
to this brazen diplomat. He was, in the 
German's eyes, no doubt, a respectable 
young man of the English upper middle 
class, with a tolerable education mainly 
behind him, and an income of five thou 
sand a vear. Moreover, he had a taste 
for adventure, and political adventure at 
that! Voila! But the time had surely 
come when he must foree the game. 
Pre sently he spoke 

‘Count,’ said he, pulling at his cigar, 
‘will you permit me to say that I admire 
vour reticence, vour elaborate and tortu- 
ous approache 


‘“And I, my dear Mr. Lambert,” re 


sponded von Straven, gay ly- if IS ho 
ney to vou that I wonder at your saing- 
froid —also,” he added, your blunt 
Spec 

‘Come,” said Christopher, ‘‘ | went out 
for sport Did I make a bag?” 


My friend,” returned the Count, put 
his head on one side, ‘‘ vou should 
know better than a poor outsider.” 


l think we beat about the bush,” said 


The Count regarded him with some 
amusement, not unmixed with admiration. 
‘Oh, my dear young friend,” he cried, 


‘to possess your excellent insistence! 


You make cross-cuts through a country ; 
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That is part of my amusement,” sa 
Christopher, laughing. ‘‘I make my ow 
rights of way. But come; you area 
py fam ly at the Schloss?” 

Her Highness weeps a ttle,” said 


yon Straben, with nonchalance 

I find that a healthy sign,” returnec 
Christopher. distrust dry eves.” 

The Count burst out laughing, and ther 
said, more soberly: ‘‘I have a sincere re 
spect for you, Mr. Lambert, and I think 
you may guess why. You can keep your 
face.” 

Oh, well,” said Christopher, with a 
sich, **I see I shall get nothing but com 
pliments from you. I must travel farther 
for my sport. Africa, I am told, offers 
generously to a good shot.” 

‘**T will not promise you sport, sir,” said 
the Count; ** but we can offer you a most 
delectable sight—the most beautiful face 
in Europe. What say you?” 

‘I have no zest for beautiful faces,” 
said Christopher, smiling. Besides, 
have seen this face of yours.” 

‘Once —once only,” murmured thie 
Count. 

‘*Oh yes, of course only once,” assent 
ed Christopher. He thought von Straben 
looked closely at him,and he added, de 
liberately, ‘‘One cannot see of a dark 
night, you know.” 

Von Straben showed no sign of intel 
ligence, but then he asked no questions, 
which would almost have satisfied Chris 
topher that he knew of the Princess's ad 
venture, had he not a constant trick of 
withholding questions. 

‘T have just seen the Grand-Duke,” 
said the Count, as if turning the conver 


sation ‘‘He warms his bones by the 
fire. But they are old bones very old 
bones.” He regarded his companion 
thoughtfully. ‘*‘ You want some sport 


Mr. Lambert?” he said, ‘‘ I wonder if yo 
ire as good across country as you are with 
the gun?” 

might try,” suggested Christopher. 

To be sure, vou might try,” murmured 

the Count. ‘* Will you not help yourse 
to some of that notable whiskey? I did 
notsee the Princess. Her Highness makes 
a pretty figure. You admire her?” 

“She struck me as remarkably beauti 
ful,” said Christopher, reflectively. 

‘That is my elderly judgment,” re 
joined the Count. ‘‘I do not pretend to 
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on pursuing ! nvestigations vigorousiv in there 1s no denying wou take the heage 
th nding t tories of Salzhausen vith a spirit.” 
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THE 
tand for youth. But I am glad you con 


me. She has the devotion of two 


firm 
venerations, then. In Silesia we do well, 
but we grow no such women. Some day 
perhaps you will be kind enough to honor 
my house in Silesia with your presence 
A little cottage, but it has its points,” and 
he nodded smilingly towards the flagon 


of whiskey ‘oood liquor, good cigars, 


and an easy conscience. | make a reli 


sion of practising the three cardinal vir- 
tues.” 

The conscience is easier procurable 
than the cigars and the liquor,” said Chris- 
topher. 

The Count joined in his smile. “SA 
healthy body,” he observed, ** will gener 
illy bring an easy conscience. You ride, 
Mr. Lambert?” Christopher nodded, 
very healthy exercise. Your nation has 
discovered a secret, namely, how to recon- 
health You 
vith primitive humanity, when to delight 


cile with pleasure. 


range 
was to fight, and to fight was to carry out 
the prime laws of nature. You are more 


barbarous, may I say, and more moral, 
than the rest of us.” 

‘‘You must remember that I am very 
lunt,” said Christopher; ‘* you have no 
ced how I come to the point.” 

My dear friend,” 


‘[know your passion for truth 


replied the Count, 
is like 
your passion for the open air. If you 
will, you shall have both.” 

He excused himself, but returned pres 
ntly with a packet in his hand 

‘T hear you have an excellent horse, 

-- Lambert,” he remarked, indifferently. 
tolerable informs 


Prage, a judge, 


‘A little heavy in the quarters,” said 
Christopher, ‘‘ but a sturdy animal 
I was going toask vou, Mr. Lambert,” 

went on von Straben, fingering the pack- 
et, ‘if you know by chance of any trust 
worthy messenger who could carry a let 
It is too late, I fear, for the 
post, and Tam anxious to get the letter to 
its destination by to-morrow morning.” 

‘‘ Where is that?” asked Christopher, 
after a pause. 


ter tor me. 


‘Salzhausen,” said the Count, brief- 


ratching him. 
‘Why, said Christopher, as if he 


had been considering 


yea,” 
‘T have no doubt 
I can find you a man.” 
last train is 
von Straben 


“Ah. then I’ve no doubt we will find 


‘*'The gone,” explained 


PRINCESS 


XENIA. 


some means ol 
topher. Twenty 


‘Twenty-six, to ‘said von 
Straben 
had 


Christopher rose. ‘I better at 


tend to it at once,” he said 
= My dear friend,” cried yon Straben, 
‘T cannot have you run hence 


You will take 


in alarm, 
upon my foolish errands 
some whiskey with me- 

“T will to health, stand 
ing,” interrupted Christopher, pleasantly, 


drink your 


lis glass. ‘* But I must say 
I shall 
Ah, this is your 
Well, I will see to it 


The legible ? 


and drained 
My 


dream of the Princess. 


farewell head is swimming 


package. ere | go 
to bed. address is So | 


see 


He shook hands, and left, and once out 
of the gardens of the Sehl 
hotel 


liberate strides, 


for 


SLYUCK 
his with his great swinging, de 


watch, and 


W hen he 


had given his instructions to the hostler, 


Christopher consulted his 


found it was close on midnight 


he made his personal preparations and sat 


down to smoke a cigar. 


The packet he 
thoughtfully. It 


examined was com 


pletely 
judged 


letter. 


and he 
it to contain nothing more than a 
The ** Herr 
Gasten. 3 Italianischestrasse, Salzhausen.”’ 

The adventurer the 


small town of Salzhausen very early in the 


sealed, and very light, 


superseription ran, 


young reached 


morning, and long before the dawn. = It 
was, in truth, somewhere near fo ir o'clock 
when he pulled up his horse in the prin 
cipal street of the city, amidst a scattering 
blackness of the night. Far away, across 
the heights of the mountains that keep 
wateh 
the darkness was already liquid, floating 
up the sun, but the street was gray and 

the the 
were dim shadows upon either side 


upon the marches of Salzhausen, 


houses 
He 


darkness, 


black, and outlines of 


k of 


was aware of a great hul 
rising and obseuring the town somewhere 
in front, but so far he could make out no 
thing. Fortunately he 
wandering night - farer 
enough to direct him to the 


and 


encountered 
who was good 
Italianische 
ock 


as kn 


There 


strasse, 


presently after he wv 


ing loudly on the door of No. 3 


as no long interval before a window 


opened above his head, and a voice called 


out, asking his business. 


I have 


for Herr Gasten,” replied Christopher, at 


here an important message 


which the window was shut upon the 
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instant, and in a short time the sound of 
feet in the passage, followed by the turn- 
ing of a key in the lock, reached the 
young? ma Ss @ars The door opened, 
ind there stood looking at him a short 
thin man, his eves as black as coais, his 
color of unnatural swarthiness, and his 
nose disproportionately hooked. His race 
stood out ipon his features like the sign 
of a tavern He looked at Christophe r 
Vill Some Suspicion 

‘Let me see the letter,” he said, gruff 
ly, and clutehed at Christopher's arm. 


But that young man drew away. 


No, no he said ‘This letter is 
for Herr Gasten Are you he?” He dis 
plaved the envelope under the dim light. 

_ 


The Jew serutinized it carefully. 


‘Herr Gasten is asleep,” he said * But 


I will have him fetched. Come in.” 
Christopher directed attention to his 
horse, and the Jew nodded ‘*T will get 
Michael to see to it,” he said, and made 
off into the house again, with his guest 
upon his heels. Arrived in a back room, 
the Jew put down his candle. 

‘You are tired after your ride?” he 
asked, ‘Well, I will have some food 
prepared for you—and some wine. Your 
room is ready No doubt you will want 
to sleep.” 

Christopher thanked him, but won 
dered why nothing was said of Herr 
Gasten. The meal was laid with de 
spateh—part of a cold chicken, and a pint 
of cool wine—and his host- sat by and 
eyed him, intervening with a sharp ques 
tion at intervals. Presently Christopher 
looked up at him. 

‘“May I ask,” he inquired, ‘‘ when I 
am to have the satisfaction of presenting 
my packet to Herr Gasten?” 

“Tt is quite enough that you have 
brought it to this house,” replied the 


Jew ‘*You will hand it to me.” 
Christopher shook his head. ‘* Not I,” 
he answered ‘* Who are you?” 


‘Tam the owner of this house,” said 
the Jew, ‘‘and Herr Gasten is my friend 
and guest. You have done your duty 
vhen you deliver your message here. 
Had I wanted t 
have claimed to be Herr Gasten my se 


) deceive you, I would 


[rue,” said Christopher, reflecting, 
and yet he wondered why the man sat 
by and waited. ‘* Very well; here it is,” 
he went on, and threw down the letter on 
the table indifferently. 

The Jew took it up, but still he made 


no movement, seated alert in his chair 
his shining, shifting eyes darting on Chris 
topher ‘You will doubtless want to 
sleep,” he remarked. ‘*T will show vou 
your room.” 

‘*Ho, ho!” thought the voung man 
‘Tam wanted out of the way. I shall 
be greatly obliged,” he answered. Tl am 
dead with sleep. I shall sleep like a top.” 

The Jew nodded, and led the way into 
a bedroom upon the first floor, which 


looked out upon a back yard, Here set 
ting down the light, he retired with a 
polite phrase of farewell. Christopher 


pushed down the window and looked out, 
for the room smelled musty, and was, 
moreover, very small. He remained at 
the window smoking a cigarette for some 
minutes, when a noise struck on his ears. 
He wheeled swiftly about, recognizing at 
once that the front door was being open- 
ed. Next he heard it pull softly to, and 
the latch clicked. 

‘“The Jew has gone out,” thought 
Christopher. ‘‘ There is no Herr Gasten 
here.” 

He glanced down into the road, clapped 
his hat upon his head, and without fur 
ther loss of time, leaping out of the win 
dow, let himself fall gently to the ground. 
Thence he groped his way into the street. 
It was still dark, but sensibly lighter, and 
out of the distance came to him the noise 
of heavy feet clamping on the stone path 
way. He hurried forward, and presently 
out of the grayness hove the small thin 
figure of the Jew. Christopher walked 
stealthily, keeping in the road where the 
earth lay underfoot, and making no sound 
and he sueceeded in this fashion in hold 
ing the Jew in sight without betraying 
himself. He was once more conscious of 
a looming mass of shadow, and glancing 
ahead, found himself in the proximity of 
a huge building which abutted upon the 
road and threw the loosening night back 
wards into darkness. By one of the sev 
eral doors that opened into these great 
barracks the Jew disappeared, and Chris 
topher was left alone, his pursuit abrupt!) 
concluded. He remained in concealment 
close at hand, and was soon rewarded by 
the reappearance of the Jew in the com 
pany of another person. The two set out 
along the pathway and stopped at a sec 
ond door. Here Christopher hid himsel! 
again, and had to preserve his patience 
very carefully, for a long time elapsed er 
there was any sound or sign. The sky 
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light 


the stones and colors ot 


turned rapidly into gray, and the 


shot 


ip the east; 


the city suddenly grew wonderfully plain 
harsh and desolate 


and cold. A 
passed through the streets. Christopher 


would no longer 


saw that the darkness 
‘de him. and began to consider that he 
As he, in fact, 
and was edging 


" wiser to withdraw. 


came to this conclusion 
the street, the door he had 


away down 


heen watching banged, and this time three 
men came forth. 


They t immed down in 


the direction he w It was hig 
that 


exercise of speed and sharpness he reached 


as going. ih 


time he retreated. a vigilant 


the Jew’s house, and clambered from the 
road into his room by the aid of a drain 
As he 
ttle he heard noises falling in the street 
He 
threw himself upon the bed in his clothes, 
and pondered. He heard the key turn 
and the door open, and then the sound of 


pipe. was shutting the window a 


The three men had followed him. 


voices passing into one of the rooms. In 
the stairs 


He 


made no sign, and the Jew, pushing back 


a little while footsteps ascended 
and there was a knock on his door. 
Chris- 
up, feigning a drowsy 


the door, entered, candle in hand. 
started 
stupidity. 

‘* What is it ?”” he asked. 

“T regret to disturb you, sir,” said the 
Jew, in his harsh voice. sut Herr Gas- 
ten would be grateful if you could spare 
him a few moments.” 

‘With all the will in the world,” cried 
Christopher, with alacrity, springing to 
his feet. 

He followed his host down the stairs, 
and entered with him the little 
room in which he had eaten his meal. 
It was very ill lighted by a candle, but 
Christopher could make out the faces of 
the two men up to the table. 
The one was middle-aged, clean-shaven, 
and thin, with sharp rapacious eyes, and a 
nose somewhat discolored with tippling. 
But he had. all the same, an air of dig 
nity, even of command, which placed him, 
ugly as he was, far above the Jew in the 


topher 


shabby 


who sat 


social scale. The second man was much 
younger—somewhere, indeed, about ‘hris- 
built in a 
strong and sturdy shape, being fairly tall, 
but proportionately Yet his gen- 
eral appearance in other respects seemed 


topher’s own age and 


was 
re »bust. 


to belie this suggestion of vigor; for he 
wore a good deal of fair hair, and a soft 
short beard he 


“ame to a point, which 
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stroked wit] 
and 


held his pleasant features, bu 


annoyance 


up as Christopher entered, a 
ible smile passed momentarl 
face as he bowed politely 

The Jey 


hand, and 


t] young man sat 
waited 
Herr Gasten 


one to the other 
bowed again That, 


ind 


your 


The younger man 
sir, 1S name,” he answered 


believe | 


my 


am indebted to you 


kind offices in bringing me here 
ter from my good friend 

At this point the other man shuffled his 
feet under the table, and, as Christopher 
could not but think, gave a cough of 
warning 

nonsense!” cried the younger 
‘He knows all 

I can't be 


and then to Christo 


man, impatiently. 
it, I have no doubt. 
on my p’s and q’s;” 


about 


forever 


pher, ‘‘ Tell me, sir, are you in Count von 
Straben’s confidence?” 

A momentary ensued, during 
which. swift as a flash, Christopher reck 
“If the Count,” he 
replied, ‘*has not said so,” and he 
cated the letter, think, sir, you 
take it for granted that I am not.” 

The murmured his 
approbation, and his companion smiled, 
‘*Ah. well. sir, 
ridiculous 


pause 


oned the chances. 
indi 
must 
elder of the men 
matter. These 
whieh to 
troublesome also, 
bed at 


no are 


things in meddle, 
and most abominably 
to fetch one out of these absurd 
hours. I have to thank you, sir, for your 
friendly act in putting yourself so about 
for me.” 

‘*T put myself about for the Count, my 
friend,” said Christopher, frankly. 

‘* Naturally,” 
ing in his soft effeminate voice, 


said Herr Gasten, speak- 
‘and I, 
as a poor friend of the ¢ ‘ount’s also, make 
bold to offer you my thanks.” 

‘There are no thanks needed, sir,” said 
Christopher, and rose as if to retire. 

Herr Gasten cast a glance at his com 
panion, who nodded, and then he hasten 
ed to say: 

‘*T had some hopes, sir, that you might 
vive me a piece of information. But 
you are tired. I fear I am selfish.” 

‘*Tf I can be of assistance, Herr 
Gasten,” said Christopher, sitting down 
promptly, ‘‘command me.” 

He fixed the young man with his eyes 


any 
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and waited. The latter, acknowledging 
the courtesy with lis mos prof und bow, 
fted the letter which he held in his 
hand The Count omits to say how he 
Said, airii\ ile is quite well?” 


| believe the Count is in thorough 


healt said Christophe 

h. indeed! | am glad to hear it 
very glad. This is good news, Tinkel. 
We feared the strain upon his health. 


\ ou rememover, Tin vf ] 
Phe 


and Cliristophe r eyed them both. 


nodded rather curtly, 
They 
inquire 


olber man 
had not fetched him down to 
ibout von Straben’s health 
You want to know more than that,” 


he remarked, shortly. 


ferr Gasten. who was in the act of 
yawning, gaped instead. Then he open 
ed his mouth and threw down the letter 

Upon my soul,” he eried, ‘I really 
don’t want to know anything. Tinkel, 
find out what you will. I will go to 
bed 

The older man leaned forward and 


whispered in his ear, and Herr Gasten 


nodded, at first reluctantly, and then with 
and finally, for 


1 pleasanter expression ; 


ill his ht grew in his eyes, 


Vawhs, a 


to 


and he turned lristopher with more 


animation 
‘Pray pardon this gross rudeness, sir,” 
‘But I 


here must 


exc] rimed. very charmingly. 


am so sleepy that my friend 


iV elbow 


better if beat 


bush, but put your qutestions 


‘It will be you do not 
about the 
plainly.” said Christopher, gravely. 

** Why, so I think,” said Herr Gasten, 
‘*But Tinkel here 


tediousness of 


lief 
infinite 
Saw you, then, her Highness 
left?” 

her gracious recep 


returned Christo- 


with a sigh of re 


ill use an ap 
proach. 
the Pi 
was at 
tion 
phe 
Herr Gasten considered, and then, ** Is 
he inquired, ‘* when Prince 
‘ht is likely to return?” 
fancy generally 
Prince is unlikely to return,” 


incess ere you 
one ol 


some days ago,” 


it known, 


that it is llv believed 


hristopher 


He began suddenly to see light, and 

the suspicions he had harbored upon en 
tering the room were now confirmed. 


Herr Gasten sat for a while, drumming 
his fingers on the table. and wrapped ap 


parentiv in deepest thought. 


‘It will interfere with our Paris trip 
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Tinkel,” 


regretiully 


said he presently, speaking very 


Tinkel threw a dismay at 


Christopher, whose face remained impas 


glance of 
sive. He whispered once more in his 
companion’s ear. 

Herr 
‘Tam not going to draw back. 
Besides—” A 
he did 
Instead, he 


‘Certainly,’ said Gasten, with 


decision. 
given word. 


l have my 


smile flickered on his face, and 
not complete his sentence. 
rose and held out his hand frankly. to 
Christopher. 


You 


sir. 


have done me a great service, 
I thank you from my heart. Un 
fortunately, I leave Salzhausen for Paris 
this day, should be charmed to enter 


or | 
tain you. But perhaps another time- 
of and 

elaborate bow he was gone, followed by 
Tinkel, did not trouble 


Christopher, or recog 


and with a wave his hand an 


who, however, 
himself to salute 
nize his presence in any way. 

Our adventurer went forthwith to bed, 
and was wise enough to court sleep with 
out allowing his brain to work upon any 
He 
plenty of time to consider matters before 
that morning, 
without speech. 


plans or problems, had, however, 
which the Jew 
After the 
meal his host produced a letter, which he 
said Christopher was to take back to the 
Count. 
about the injunction thus laid upon him, 
reflected with 
ment that he was clearly not taken for 

Also, he 
whieh of the two men 
So he briefly as 


breakfast 


served him 


There was not much ceremony 


and Christopher amuse 
a person of much importance. 
had no doubt from 
the message had come. 


sented to his instructions, as though it 


that he should be at the beck 
of these people of Salzhausen, and call 


Was hatura 


ing for his horse, declared his intention 
To this the Jew 
adventured no protest, and he was short 
the As he passed 
the of the 
his eyes sought the huge block of bar 
rose above the little cathe 
He pulled up 
his horse and hailed a passer-by. 

‘** Would you be 
me what that building is? 

The man stared at him civilly. ‘*That?” 
‘Oh, that’s the Pal 


of starting forthwith. 


ly upon road again. 
through main streets town 
racks which 
dral and the market-place. 
cood enough to tell 


ie asked. 


he said, in surprise. 
ace, of course : 
Christopher thanked him and rode on, 
with a complacent smile on his face. 
BE CONTINUED. 
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LOVE'S 


BY 


To me 


HILDEGARDE 


the sweetest 


GIFTS. 


HAWTHORNE 


I love you, will you give 


flowe} Ss 


That on breezy hill-sides live 


Or bloom in 


faerie 


bow 


You shall have them, every one 


Loveliest 


Blossoming in 


flowers 


shade or 


that 


hlow 


(And thorus therewith, I know! 


If I love you, 


will 


you bring 


The pearls from the wide sea 


To hang about 


My rarest 


me 


S¢ Nes 


as | 


for thee 


All the pearls from all the seas 


I'll bring them to you, dear, 


Lovely as your melodies— 


(And for each pearl, a tear!) 


If I love you, will you take 


The bright stars from the sky, 


Crowning me, for sweet 


} 
Love S sake, 


Your queen and goddess high ? 


IT will 


Shining stars that will 


vive the crown 


Lo you, 


not fade 


You shall have all worship true— 


(Ye and 


THE STORY OF 


BY 


one loves the earth, he finds a liveli- 
ness in walking through the autumn 
voods: the color, the crackling, and the 
eness of the time appeal to his senses 
is he kicks his way through the dry leaves 
th his feet. 
It is a wrong thing to dull this harm- 
essness, but still I must remind him that 
was not always so; such leaves have 
een the cause of tragedy. 
id come 
sten, 


How could 
unoffending trifles? 


o 


of such 
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death 
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therewith, poor maid ! 


DRY 


REMINGT* 


LEAVES. 


Long ago a 


tawa 


very old 


recalled the sad ease 


Indian—an Ot 
of Ah-we-ah 
from the nearly forgotten past. His case 
was similar to ours, only more serious, 
since if we could not approach a deer in 
the dry forest because of the noise the leaves 
made it meant only disappointment, but 
with Ah-we-ah it meant 
ing. 
Ah-we-ah 


his- utter undo- 
grew up or came up as all 
Indian boys do who manage to escape the 
deadfalls which nature sets in such num- 


\ 
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bers and vari for them, and was at the 
time of the story barely a man His folks 
lived in the NO1 st. in what is now 
known as Mat yba, and they 1 ere of the 
Ojibbe ‘ pe ‘ As was a very com- 
mon thing ihn those Gays, they were all 
murdered by the Sioux; the very last 
kinsman Ah-we-al had on earth was dead 
\h-we-ah Came lth One day from 
his hunting and sa their bodies lying 


charred and wolf-eaten about the ashes 


of his fathe rs lodge. 

He found himself utterly alone in the 

The woods Indians, who followed the 
moose, the bear, and trapped the small 
inimals for the Fur Company, did not 
live tovellie rin great tribal bodies, as did 
the buifalo Indians, but scattered out, the 
better to follow the silent methods of thetr 
ihood 

\h-we ili was thus foreed to live alone 
in the forest that winter, and his little 
bark hut is cold and fireless when he 
cane In at night tired with the long 
day's hunting This condition continued 
for a time, until grief and a feeling of 


Ah-we-ah 
that 


start 
he might 


oneliness determined to 


in search of a war 


party, 


accompany them against enemies, 


and have an opportunity to sacrifice hen- 
orably a life which had become irksome to 
11th) 

sunjeg- 


Leaving his belongings on a 


scaffold made 


wubb.’ or of stout poles, 
he sh ysuldered lis old trade gun, his dry 
meat, ealled his wo f dogs, and betook 


himself three days through the forest to 


the small settlement made by the hunt- 
ing-camps of his tribesman, old Bent 
Gun,—a settlement lving about a series 
of p mds, of which no name is saved for 


this story; nor does it matter now which 
particular mud-holes they were—so long 
ago—out there in the trackless waste of 
poplar and tamarack. 

the 
camps are mould; the very trees they 


lived this 


The people are long since gone; 


among are dead and down 
many a year, 

So the lonely hunter came to the lodge 
of his friend, and sat him down on a skin 
ie fire from Bent Gun; and as le 


into the 


across tl 
dipped his hollow b iffalo horn 


talked of 


-ardor, inquired 


ot he his losses, his revenge, 


his wat where he was like 


to find a fellow-feeling—ves, even plead- 
ed with the old man that he and his sons 


too might go forth together with him and 
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slay some other simple savage as a sp 


ual relief to themselves. He chanted 
war-song by the night fire in the lod, 
to the discomfort and disturbance of « 
Bent Gun, who had large family intere 
and was minded to stay in his lunti 
grounds, which had yielded well to 
traps and stalking besides which 
snow was deep, and the Sioux were 
away. It was not the proper time oi t 


year for war. 
i hunted with old Be 
Gun, and they killed moose easily in 1 


By day Ah-we-al 


yards, while the women cut them up 
them to the Thus 

| 9 ) 

happy in the primeval way, v 


drew 
were 


with plenty of maple sugar, bears’ ore; 


and the kettle always steaming full 
fresh meat. 
But still by night Al-we-al continu 


exail 


to the nobleness of the wearing 


the red paint and the shrill screams 
but old Bent G 


succumb to their spirit; tne 


battle to his tribesmen; 
did not 
was meat were mal 


Ali Wwe 


notice 


and his family 

This finally was understood 1 
who, had 
family, and one o 


young 


indeed, come lo 
f them in particular 
he 
of the abundance of cheer in the teemi: 
lodge. 

In the contemplation of life as it p: 
ed before his eves he found that his g 


girl: and also Was COnSCIO 


centred more and more on the gi 
watched her cutting up the moose 

hauling loads through the woods \ 
her dogs. She was dutiful. Her sn 
warmed him. Her voice came softly, a 
her form, as it cut against the snow, v 
good to look at in the eyes of the you 
Indian hunter. He 
ther and sister had 
can live happily in a 
And as the girl passed her d: 
it left 


knew, since his n 


gone, that m 


lodge without 
womanh. 


eyes across his, 


gaze had gone. He was still glo 
with the lust of murder, but a new 


pulse had seized him—it swayed him, a 
it finally overpowered him altogether 


When one day he had killed a moos 
early in the morning, he came back tot 
camp asking the women to come out a1 
help him in with the meat, and Mis-k: 


bun-o-kwa, or the ** Red Light of the Mo 
ing,” and her old motheraccompanied | 
to liis quarry. 

As they stalked in procession throt 
the 
age gazed with glowing 


eyes upon 


sunlit winter forest, the young s: 


rl. H 


a feeling after tl 
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girl ahead of him. He was a sturdy 
man in whom life ran high, and he had 
mueh character after lis manner and 
his kind. He forgot the scalps of his 
tribal enemies; they were crowded out by a 
higher and more immediate purpose. He 
wanted the girl, and he wanted her with 
all the fierce resistlessness of a nature 
which followed its inclinations as un- 
disturbedly as the wolf—which was his 
totem. 

The little party came presently to the 
dead moose, and the women, with the 
heavy skinning knives, dismembered the 
ereat mahogany mass of hair, while the 
craunching snow under the moccasins 
grew red about it. Some little distance 
off stood the young man, leaning on his 

in. and with his blanket drawn about 
him to his eyes. He watched the girl 
while she worked, and his eyes dilated 
and opened wide under the impulse. The 
blood surged and bounded through his 
veins—he was hungry for her, like a fam- 
ished tiger which stalks a gazelle. They 
packed their sleds and hung the remain- 
ler in the trees to await another coming. 


The old woman, having made her load, 
passed backward along the trail, tugging 
at her head-line and ejaculating gutturals 
at her dogs. Then Ah-we-ah_ stepped 
quickly to the girl, who was bent over her 
sled. and seizing her, he threw his blank 
et with a deft sweep over ]er head; he 
wrapped it around them both, and they 
were alone under its protecting folds. 
They spoke together until the old woman 
called to them, when he released her. 
The girl followed on, but Ah-we-ah stood 
by the blood-stained place quietly, with 
out moving for a long time. 

That night he did not speak of war to 
old Bent Gun, but he begged his daughter 
of him. and the old man called the girl 
and set her down beside Ah-we-ah. An 
old squaw threw a blanket over them, and 
they were man and wife. 

In a day or two the young man had 
washed the red paint from his face, and 
he had a longing for his own lodge, three 
days away through the thickets. It 
would not be so lonesome now, and his 
fire would always be burning 

He called his dogs, and with his wife 
they all betook themselves on the tramp 
to his hunting-grounds. The snow had 
long sinee filled up the tracks Ali-we-ah 
had made when he came to Bent Gun's 
camp. 


He set up his lodge, hunted success 
fully, and forgot his past as he sat by 
the crackle of the fire, while the woma 
mended his buckskins, dried his moccasins 
and lighted his long pipe. Many beaver 
skins he had on his ** sunjegwun,” and 
many good buckskins were made by his 
wife, and when they packed up in thie 
spring, the big canoe was full of stuff 
which would bring powder, lead, beads 
tobaeeo, knives, axes, and stronding, o1 
squaw-cloth, at the stores of the North 
west Company. 

Ali-we-al would have been destitute if 
he had not been ay av when his family 
were killed by the Sioux, and, as it was 
he had little bevond what any hunter has 
with him; but he had saved liis traps, lis 
canoe, and his dogs, which in the old days 
were nearly everything except the lordly 
gun and the store of provisions which 
might happen. 

Ata camp where many of the tribe 
stopped and made maple sugar, the young 
pair tarried and boiled sap along with 
the others, until they had enough sweets 
for the Indian year. And when the 
camp broke up they followed on to the 
post of the big company, where they 
traded for the year’s supplies—** double 
battle Sussex powder” in corked bottles 
pig-lead, blue and red stronding, hard 
biscuit, steel traps, axes, and knives. It 
is not for us to know if they helped thie 
company’s dividends by the purchase of 
the villanous ‘* made whiskey,” as it was 
called in the trade parlance, but the story 
relates that his canoe was deep-laden 
when he started away into the wilder- 
ness. 

The eanoe was old and worn out, 
so Al-we-ah purposed to make a new 
one. He was young, and it is not every 
old man even who can make a canoe, but 
since the mechanical member of his fam 
ilv had his ‘‘fire put out” by the Sioux 
on that memorable oceasion, it was at least 
necessary that he try. So he worked at 
its building, and in due time launched 
his bark; but it was ‘‘quick” in the wa 
ter, and one day shortly it tipped over 
with him while on his journey to his 
hunting-grounds. He lost all his provi 
sions, his sugar, biscuits, and many things 
besides, but saved his guy. He was suf 
fering from hunger when he again found 
the company’s store, but having made a 
good hunt the year before, the factor 
made him a meagre credit of powder, 
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lead, and the few necessary things. He 
found himself very poor. 

In due course Ah-we-ah and his family 
sel up their lodge. They were alone in 
the country, which had been hunted poor. 
The other people had gone far away to 
new grounds, but the young man trusted 
himself old locality. He was 
wise like the wolves and the old Ind- 
ians, who follow ceaselessly, knowing that 
He hunted 
faithfully, and while he laid by no store, 


and his 


not 
to stop is to die of hunger. 


his kettle was kept full, and so the sum- 
mer passed, 


He now directed himself more to the 
hunting of beaver, of which he knew 
of the presence of about twenty gangs 
vithin working distance of his camp. 
But when he went to break up their 
houses he found nearly all of them 


empty. He at last discovered that some 
distemper had seized upon the beaver, 
and that they had died. He 
one which dying in the water, and 
up it had a bloody flux 
and he was afraid to eat 
was With others. 


recovered 
was 
he cut it 
about the heart, 
it. And so it 


when 


This was 
a vast misfortune to the young hunter; 
He had shot 
four up to this time, and there was * 
of moose passing about. 


but still there were the elk. 
sign” 
The leaves fell, 
and walking in them he made a great 
noise, and was foreed to run down an elk 

a thing which could be done by a young 
and powerful man, but it was very ex- 
hausting. 


W hen 


manner, after he 


an Indian hunts the elk in this 
starts the herd, he fol- 
lows at such a gait as he thinks he can 
maintain The elk, be- 
ing frightened, outstrip him at first by 
many miles, but the Indian, following at 
a steady pace along the trail, at length 
comes in sight of them; then they make 
another etfort, and are no more seen for 
an hour but the intervals in 
which the Indian has them in sight grow 
more and more frequent and longer and 
longer, until he ceases to lose sight of 
them at all. The elk are now so much 
fatigued that they 
slow trot. 


for many hours. 


or two; 


can only move at a 
At last they can but walk, by 
which time the strength of the Indian is 
nearly exhausted; but he is commonly 
able to get near enough to fire into the 
rear of the herd. This kind of hunting 
is what Ah-we-ah was at last compelled 
to do. with 
success, because the season was dry and 


He could no longer stalk 
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the dead leaves rattled under his 
sins. 


mocca- 


He found a band, and all day long the 
hungry Indian strove behind the flying 
elk: but he did not come up, and night 
found him weak and starved. He lay 
down by a little fire,and burned tobacco 
to the four corners of the world, and 
chanted softly his medicine- and 
devoutly hoped that his young wife 
might soon have meat. It might be that 
on his return to his lodge he would hear 
another voice beside that familiar one. 

Ah-we-ah slept until the gray came 
in the east, and girding himself, he sped 
on through the forest; the sun came and 
found the figure gliding 
through the Through the dry 
light of the day he sweated, and in the 
late afternoon shot a young elk. He cut 
what meat carry in his 
Weakness, ate the liver raw, and with lag 
ging steps hastened backward to his far 
off lodge. 

The sun was again high before Ah-we- 
ah raised the entrance-mat at his home, 
and it was some moments before he could 
discern in the dusk that the wife was not 
alone. Hunger had done its work, and 
the young mother had suffered more than 
women ought. 

Her strength had gone. 

The man made broth, and together they 
rested, these two unfortunates; but on 
the following day nature again inter 
posed the strain of the tightened belly. 

Ah-we-ah went forth through the noisy 
leaves. If rain or snow would come to 
the noise; but no; the cloudless 
sky overspread the yellow and red of the 
earth’s carpet. No matter with what 
care the wary moccasin was set to the 


song, 


bueckskinned 


W oods. 


away he could 


soften 


ground, the sweesh-sweesh of the moving 
hunter carried terror and warning to all 
animal kind. He could not go back to 
the slaughtered elk; it was too far for 
that, and the wolf and wolverene had 
been there before. Through the long day 
no hairy or feathered kind passed be 
fore his eye. At nightfall he built his 
fire,and sat crooning his medicine-song 
until nature intervened her demands for 
repose. 

With the early light Ah-we-ah looked 
on the girl and her baby. 

The baby was cold. 

The dry breasts of Mis-kau-bun-o-kwa 
had been of no purpose to this last comer, 
but the mother resisted Ah-we-ah when 
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fTHE MOOSE COULD HEAR HIM COMING FOR AN HOUR.” 


he tried to take the dead child away, and 
he left it. This cut and maddened the 
hunter's mind, and he cursed aloud his 
medicine-bag, and flung it from him. It 
had not brought him even a squirrel to 
His fam- 
ished dogs had gone away, hunting for 


stay the life of his first-born. 
themselves; they would no longer stay 
by the despairing master and his dreary 


lodge. 


Again he dragged his wretched form 
into the forest, and before the sun was an 
hour high the blue smoke had ceased to 
curl over the woful place, and the faint 
ing woman lay quite still on her robe 
Through the dry brush and the crackling 
leaves ranged the starving one, though 
his legs bent and his head reeled. The 
moose could hear him for an hour before 
he would sight it. 


i 


THE DRY LEAVES HAD LASTED LONGER THAN SHE 


And again at evening he returned to 


iis bleak refuge; the hut was gray and 


lifeless. He dropped into his place with 
out making a fire. He knew that the 
voman Was going from lim Krom the 
Opposite side of the Wwigewam she moan- 
ed weakly—he could scarcely hear her. 
Ah-we-ah ealled once more upon his 
gods, to the regular thump-thump of his 
tomtom, It was his last effort his last 
rage at fate. 
now, the life would soon go out of the 


If the spirits did not come 


ibode of Ah-we-ali, even as the tire had 
rone, 

He beat and sang through the doleful 
silence, and from the dark tamaracks the 
wolves made answer. They too were 
hungry, 

The air, the leaves, the trees, were still; 
they listened to the low moan of the wo 
nan, to the dull thump of the tomtom, 
to the long piercing howl of the wolf, the 
low rising and falline voice of the man 
chanting: Heah neen-gui-o-ho o-ho 
Inan-i-to-we-tah-hah gah-neen-qui-o we-i- 
ah-nah we-he-a.” 

The air grew chill and cold. Ah-we-ah 
was aroused from his deep communion 
by cold spots on his face. He opened the 
door-mat. He peered into the gray light 


of the softly falling snow The spirits 
had come to iim, he had a hew energy, 
und seizing his gun, the half - delirious 
man tottered into the forest, saving softly 
to himself: ** A bear—I walk like a bear 
mvyself—myself I walk like a bear—a 
beast comes calling—I am loaded—I am 
ready. Oh, my spirit! Oh, my mani- 
tou!” 

A black mass crossed the Indian's path 
—it had not heard the moccasins in the 
muffle of the suow. The old trade gun 
boomed through the forest, and the mani 
tou had sent at last to Aliwe-ah a black 
bear. He tore out his knife and cut a 
small load of meat from the bear, and 
then he strode on his back track as swift- 
ly as he could in his weakness. He came 
to the hole in the forest in the middle of 
** Mis-kau 
bun-o-kwa! Mis-kau-bun-o-kwa!” but 


which sat the lodge, calling: 


there Was no answer. 

He quickly lighted a fire—he threw 
meat upon it, and bending back ward from 
the flame, touched her, saying, ** Good 
bear, Mis-kau-bun-o-kwa; I have a good 
bear for the bud-ka-da-win—for the hun- 
ger”; but Mis-kau-bun-o-kwa could not 
answer Ah-we-ah. The dry leaves had 
lasted longer than she. 
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F necessity is the mother of invention, 


the consciousness of necessity is its fa 
ther. Need, in the abstract, will exist so 
long as humanity falls short of perfee 
tion, but advance toward that perfection 
is conditioned upon the consciousness of 
successive needs 
The diserepaney in the progress made 
by the the world 
grows out of the unequal distribution of 
the locating and 
clearly defining the needs of the race. 
Most people of the Far East are singu- 
It is only 
overtaken 
them that the very instinct of self-preser- 
' vation has aroused for the moment the 
dormant 1868, the 
feudal system was swept from the stage 


various peoples of 


faculty for definitely 


ie larly lacking in this faculty. 


when some cataclysm has 


when, in 


power, as 
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The earliest armor-clad war-ship. 
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of Japanese polities, and hundredsof thou 
feudal retainers, 
found themselves swordless, and in immi 
nent danger of falling to the level of the 
common people. Their mental acumen 
was marvellously stimulated, and they 
discovered that the only way to retain 
their social prestige was to adopt the 
methods of the West and make them 
selves the champions of a new era. This 
intense caste spirit is the real underlying 
secret of Japan’s phenomenal progress 
during the past three decades. We say 
that the exigencies of the time produce the 
men to meet them. True, but it is only 
because exceptional circumstances develop 
exceptional mental activity. 

The greatest achievements of the race 
are to be credited as often to the little 


sands of Samurai, or 
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states as to the great In fact, it might 
be reasonably argued that the very iner 
tia of the great states has stood in the 
way of individual achievement. This is 
true at least in China, where men have 
stood in such awe of the past, with all its 
hero-worship, that they have deemed it 
impious to pretend to greater skill than 
their forebears. 

As Pére Hyacinth said in Notre Dame, 
‘The little states! They are the radia 
ting centres of the most splendid civiliza 
tions, from the days of ancient Greece, 
which gave us an Aeschylus, a Sophocles, 
an Aristides, and a Plato, down to those 
republics of modern Italy to which we 
owe the revival of learning.” 

Even Korea can boast of her share of 
the great inventions of the world, though, 
singularly enough, neither the world at 
large nor she herself, except in one case, 
has benetited permanently by the inven 
tions. After tiding over the erisis which 
called into exercise the inventive genius, 
she has uniformly lapsed into her former 
condition,and the many inventions which 
might have revolutionized history have 
been relegated to her archives. 

Korea was the first of all peoples to 
originate movable metal type. 
For hundreds of years the 


had the new dynasty been founded in 1492 
than literature received a new impetus 
through the revival of Confucianism and 
the study of the ancient classics. The 
monasteries, which had become the re 
positories of the scholarship of the land, 
were filled with the unintelligible jargon 
of Buddhism, and literature was almost 
wholly confined to its ritual. But now 
schools were being established, books 
were being demanded, and students were 
calling impatiently for the time-honored 
classics. Thus it was that in the reign 
of King T’é-jong a fount of metal type 
Was cast, the first the world had ever 
seen. The art of xylograply had existed 
for centuries, and clay type had also 
been used in Japan, but Korea was the 
first to discern the need of the more 
permanent and durable form of metal 
type; and so well did she carry out her 
plan that the type then cast has come 
down to the present day practically un 
impaired. Each type was built on the 
principle of the arch, being evlindrically 
coneave on the under side. The purpose 
of this was to secure a firmer hold upon 
the bed of beeswax which constituted the 
** form,” technically so called. A shallow 


country and the king had been 
under the domination of the 
Buddhist priesthood, and the 
land was suffering the’ ex 
tremes of sacerdotalism. Evy 
ery third son must by law 
become a monk in other 
words, an unproductive mem 
ber of society; the killing of 
a coW Was a greater crime 
than the killing of a man. 
The people's houses were be 


ing seized on all sides for the 
erection of worse than useless 


monasteries 


At last the great General 
Yi T’a-jo, whom a_ dotard 
King had sent upon the insane 
mission of invading China, 
turned to his soldiers and said, ** Shall we 
return to the capital and apply ourselves 
to the cleansing of the unspeakable corrup 
tion of our country?” He was applauded 
to the echo, and, like Julius Cesar, but 
with better purpose, he recrossed the 


Yalu, Korea’s Rubicon, marched back 
upon the capital, and sealed the death 
warrant of sacerdotalism. No sooner 


THE EARLIEST METAL TYPE. 


tray was filled with wax, and the type, 
after being firmly imbedded in it, were 
‘planed’ in the ordinary manner. The 
printer, sitting cross-legged before it, ap- 
plied liquid ink by means.of a soft brush, 
after which a sheet of paper was lightly 
laid upon the form. <A piece of felt was 
brushed softly across the porous paper 
with the right hand, and the left re- 
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wallsof Seoul, 
all the palaces 


and = govern 
ment build 
ings had been 
burned, The 
printing ollice 
Was inside of 


the palace e 


closure ana 


Was 
burned with 
the rest. Buta 


Korean build 


ing, which is 
made largely 
of mud and 
tile, could not 
4 
€ TF produce a fire 
4 that would 
melt types of 
brouze like 
these: so the 


conflagration 
saved them to 
the Koreans: 


PYPE-SETTING IN KOREA. 


moved the printed page. In this way it 


was possible to strike off some 1500 im 


pressions in a day. 


That the pieces of type from which 
the illustration was made belonged to 
the original fount is fairly plain, though 
not absolutely demonstrable. The an- 
nals of Korea show clearly that there 


have been two such founts east—one about 
vear 1406 


turies later 


he and the other some two cen- 
Bat we find that these two 
the remains of them, exist to- 
Those of the later easting 
in the 
printing-oflice, while 


or 


day. are now 


Korean 
all 
were 


In Use 


govern 
tliat 
thrown 


ment re- 


of the older fount 


main 


aside as useless, and were found 


among a 


mass of débris in the corner of a ruined 
It might be objected that tie 


original fount could never have survived 


storehouse 


the vandalism of the Japanese invasion 
of 1592 


before the Japanese arrived beneath the 


The objection is groundless, for, 


for, had they 
been left 
tact, the 
anese would 


no doubt have 


taken them 
away. With 
the departure 
of the invad 
ers, it is easy 


to believe that these valuable objects 
were drawn uninjured from the débris of 
the fire and put again to their original 
use. 

The Koreans were the first to invent the 
In 1592 the hordes 
Hideyoshi landed on the shores of 
southern and swept northward 
through the peninsula, with the avowed 
purpose of crossing the Chinese border 
and overthrowing the Ming Empire. The 
Koreans could offer no adequate resis! 
ance, for, while Korea had been at peace 
for several 


irou-clad war - ship. 
of 


Korea 


and the science of 
war had received comparatively little at 
tention, the islands of Japan had been one 
great battle-field, and the army of 160,000 
men that landed on Korean soil were all 


centuries 


veterans. The Japanese were provided 
with fire-arms, which had never 
in Korea, and which clothed them 
with absolute power. 


When, therefore, the Japanese forces 


been 


seen 
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swept northward toward the capital, and 
the King fled by night along the road to 
the Chinese border, Korea came face to 
face with a hard, uncompromising fact. 
She must either find some new means for 
the invaders in 
must go to the wall. 


holding cheek, or she 
The stimulus was 
sufficient, and in the person of Admiral 
Yi Sun-sin Korea found the solution of 
the problem. The Japanese had pene- 
trated the country as far as P’yeng-yang, 
and were there awaiting an army of re- 
enforcement from Japan, consisting of 
100,000 men, before advancing to the con 
quest of China. Admiral Yi perceived 
that it was only by destroying this aux 
iliarv foree that the Japanese could be 
checked, and he realized, moreover, that, 
should it once set foot on Korean soil, all 
hope was gone. This grim necessity re- 
sulted in the invention of the kiwi-stn, or 
tortoise-boat,”’ so ealled because of its 
that animal. In the 
illustration which has been preserved to 
us in the biography of Admiral Yi, we see 
that the boat was covered with a curved 
deck of iron plates, and was provided with 
ram. 


resemblance to 


These two things formed its de 
With 
this boat, whose speed was exceptionally 
ereat, Admiral Yi boldly attacked the 
Japanese fleet of 600 boats, ramming them 


fensive and offensive equipment. 


right and left, and as he passed on he 
left the struggling Japanese in the water, 
to be despatched by his followers in the 
ordinary boats of the Korean fleet. The 
enemies deem 
ed the tortoise 
boat to be a 
work of super 
ori- 
gin, and their 
melt- 
within 


human 


‘bones 
ed” 
them. 
The few 
remnants of 
the shattered 
Japanese fleet 
made their 
way to Japan 
they 
could: but the 
backbone of 
the 
had been bro 
ken, the Sala- 
mis of Ko- 
rea had been 


as best 


invasion 
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fought, and for the first time in the 
world the virtues of a protected cruiser 
were demonstrated. Victory followed 
victory, until at last the Japanese on the 
Korean mainland, despairing of re-en 
forcement, were glad to make their es 
cape back to their island 
strange, and yet 
rean, that as soon as the pressure was re 
moved the ironclad was left to rust itself 
away on the shores of southern Korea; 
but even yet annual celebration is 
held at the spot where it decayed, and 
the townsfolk 


home It is 
characteristically Keo 


an 


sail around the harbor in 
gayly decorated boats, one of which bears 
to the far- famed 
boat of Yi Sun-sin. 


The Koreans invented the first suspen 


resemblance tortoise- 


sion- bridge, if we may except the rope 


bridges of the Andes, which ean hard 
ly be called bridges. The first suspen 
sion - bridge that can properly be dig- 


nified by that name was thrown across 
the Im-jin River in Korea in the year 
1592. 
the terms. The Japanese in P’yeng-yang, 
learning of the defeat of the army of re 
enforcement, 


Here again dire necessity dictated 


determined to withdraw 
China had begun to bestir herself in fa 
vor of Korea, and the Japanese, driven 
from P’yeng-yang by the combined Chi- 
nese and Korean armies, hastened south 
ward toward Seoul. When the pursuers 
arrived at the Im-jin River, the Chinese 
general refused to cross and continue the 
pursuit unless the Koreans would build a 
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bridge sufficiently large and = strong to 


120,000 men in 


The Koreans were famishing for 


insure the passage of his 


safety 


revenge upon the Japanese, and would 


be stopped by no obstacle that human in 


genuity could surmount. Sending par 


ties of men in all directions, they collected 


chik, a 


attains a length 


enormous quantities of 
that 
yards 


Lo igh, 
horous often 


of 100 


Vine 


From this eight huge 
Attaching them to 


trees or heavy timbers let into the ground, 


lhawsers were woven 


the bridge-builders carried the other ends 
across the stream bY boats, and anchored 
them there in the same way. Of course 
the hawsers dragged in the water in mid 
stream, but the Koreans were equal to the 

Stout oaken bars were inserted 
the 


hawsers were 


occasion 
between 

the 
torsion 


mid-stream, and 
until the 
ten feet 
Brushwood was then 


strands in 
then twisted 


brought them a good 
above the surface 
piled on the eight parallel hawsers, and 
upon the brushwood clay gravel 
laid. When the road-bed had 


been packed down firmly and the bridge 
had tested, the 


and 
were 


been Chinese could no 


BOMB 


AND MORTAR 


longer refuse to advance: and so 
this first bridge, 150 


long, that army of 120,000 Chinamen, with 


upon 
Suspelision vards 
all their Korean allies, camp equipage, 
This 
like the having 
served its purpose, was left to fall of its 
welgiit, 

The 


and 


and impedimenta, crossed in safety. 


bridge, tortoise boat, 


first bomb 
revenge had 
upon that no 
hold them in 


once they had the enemy on the 


the 
for 


Koreans invented 
The 
grip 


sufficed to 


mortar, lust 


taken such a them 


thing check 
when 
run. Before the first year of the war had 
expired the Koreans had imitated the fire 
arms of their enemies, though pebbles 
were at first the only missiles used. They 
even surpassed the invaders in the use ol 
gunpowder, for the reeords tell us that a 
certain ceneral invented a piece of ord 
nance which, when discharged, would 
throw itself bodily over the walls of the 
besieged fortress, and when it exploded, 
the Japanese who had crowded around to 
examine it were either torn to pieces bs 
the flying debris or choked by the sulphur 


ous fumes of the burning powder. The 


f 
& 
\ 


KOREAN 


startling statement that the mortar threw 
itself over the wall is merely the work of 
an excited imagination, whereby the pro- 
jectile became confused with the machine 
ised in its projection. We are told that 
the secret of the invention perished with 
ts inventor, but that the mortar then 
ised still lies in one of the government 
storehouses in the fortress of Nan-ham, 
vhich guards the southern approach to 
the capital. 

Korea boasts of the invention of a pure 
Of course it was not 
the first, but it was original with her, and 
therefore no less creditable. 


phonetie alphabet. 


The inven- 
tion of this alphabet is the last of three 
which Korea made 
the cumbersomeness of the Chi- 


great protests has 
against 
nese Written character. King Sé-Jo, early 
n the fifteenth century, determined that 
the people must have a phonetic alpha- 
vet, and a college of scholars was con- 
vened, with the distinguished Song Sam- 
nun at its head, to devise an alphabet. 
Looking about for a model, they found 
nothing like a phonetic alphabet, except 
in the Tibetan which had 
vrought from China and deposited in the 
nonasteries of Korea. But Tibetan, like 
Sanskrit and like the Semitic languages, 


books been 


The con- 
sonant is the foundation, and the vowel 
is simply the bridge that spans the inter- 


is consonantal in its character. 


KOREAN LATTICE, 


m which the alphabet is said to have 
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heen derived, 
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| 


KOREAN, CHINESE, 


AND TIBETAN TRIGLOT 
ent B 


val between consonant and 
Song Sam-mun’s genius is demonstrated 
in his recognition of the fact that 
wrong, and that the vowel is the basis of 
all articulate speech. He therefore di 
vided the S\ mbols into two classes 
ther ” and ** child ’—the vowel being the 
mother and the the child. 
This was not only absolutely original 
with him, but it was absolutely scientific. 
The Tibetan furnished the basis for the 
Korean the finished 
Tibetan of to-day, but the singular char- 
found in the Tibetan Buddhist 
books of For the vowels they 


consonant, 


this is 


mo 


consonant 


consonants — not 


acters 
Korea, 
turned to the ancient seal 
China, and from its 
picked out six, which became the Korean 
vowels. 


character of 
simplest radicals 
The combination of the letters 
in the syllable was, so to speak, triangu- 


lar The letters were bunched together 
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so as to resemble in shape the Chinese 
characters, the purpose being to facilitate 
the transliteration of the Chinese text in 
a parallel column 

In simplicity the Korean characters are 
unsurpassed, Tradition says that the in- 
ventor took them all from the Korean 
doo hich consists of a combination of 
horizontal and oblique lattice-work ; and 
in truth this could be done, as a compari- 
son of the characters in the left-hand 
column of the triglot with the illustra 
lil SHON 

But in spite of this marvellous advance 

this emancipation proclamation which 
set the intellect free from the thraldom 
of the ponderous and unwieldy Chinese 


character, Korea has never properly avail 


ed herself of the privilege. Chinese is 


A 


BY MARR 


Di chi on mi 


— LINES 


And Memory makes lie 
That every hateful cire 


As though a ‘painter in 


His tale of passion and 


The prisoner's life and 
Seem painted artfully 


NEW M¢ 


ION 


me quard 


tida 
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still the official written language, a 
officials will angrily deny that they e¢ 
even read their native script. The ma 
is yet to appear who shall do for Kors 
what Chaucer did for modern Englis} 
what Cervantes did for modern Spanis 
and what Dante did for modern Italia: 

The invention of these five things, t 
metal tv pe, the ironclad, the suspensio 
bridge, the bomb and mortar, and the 
phabet, is both to Korea’s credit and hx 
discredit. It demonstrates her latent al 
ity to originate when sufficient pressu 
is brought to bear upon her, but it prove 
likewise her intellectual apathy, that ev« 
in the face of the splendid results obtain 
ed she has never followed up her achiev« 
ments, but has let the products of lh: 
skill fall into desuetude. 


PRISONER OF VENICE. 


WILCOX 


li Iddio, 


mei i0 


WRITTEN IN CANDLE-SMOKE ON THE WALL. 


Nv quite alone, for Memory is here: 
1 \ prisoner and his thoughts and the close walls 


r picture, fine and clear, 
imstanece recalls 

some secret place 

regret should trace, 
trust and loss, all shown, 


the stone 


The figures stare at him, and he, astare, 


At last their meaning has interpreted— 


At last he has their secret. 


The picture had appear 
Than ever the cold wa 


And now, where 


ed, more blank and dead 


ll: the past all fied. 


Sut he has kept its message, and he writes, 


With smoky candle curling those two lines 
Which have not vanished. 


Your guide may point 


Oh, one of the sights 
out. Such a cell confines 


For a few years at most—then kills its man; 


And this was long age 


» Translate? Who ean? 


In English all its gold seems turned to dust. 


‘Now may God guard me from the man I trust”? 


—Well, that it signifie 


d: thus it began, 


For thus illusion a poor captive frees— 


Now may God quard 


Myself I'll guard from open enemies. 


me from the man I trust; 


Di chi mi filo 
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PART 


XXXII. 
TINHERE were several Kings and their 
| kindred at Carlsbad that 
One day the Duchess of Orleans drove 
from Marienbad, attended by the 
Duke on his bieyele. After luncheon, 
moment 
mounting to her carriage with their sec- 
two young French gentlemen 
hose dress and bearing better satisfied 
March’s exacting passion for an 
iristderatic air in their order. The Duke 
as fat and fair, as a Bourbon should be, 
id the Duchess fatter though not so fair, 
Hapsburg, but they were 
oth more plebeian-looking than their re- 
well 
voung, and as perfectly appointed as Eng- 
sh tailors could imagine them. 
“Tt wouldn’t do for the very highest 
of Highhotes,” Mareh 
io look their own consequence person- 
vy; they have to leave that, like every- 
ng else, to their inferiors.” 
By a happy heterophemy of Mrs. March’s 
e German Hoheit had 
Highhote, which was so much more de- 
scriptive that they had permanently adopt- 
it, and found to their re- 
publican pride in the mockery which it 
upon the feudal 
They applied it with a certain 
mpunction, however, to the King of 
who came a few days after the 
such 
oung Kine, and of such a little coun- 
try. They him from the 
indows of the reading-room, while the 


summer, 
over 


they reappeared for a before 


retaries : 


is became a 


tainers, who were slender as as 


sort suggested, 


now become 


ed comfort 


voured structure of so- 


lety. 


and Duchess: he was a 


watched for 
rowd outside stood six deep on the three 
ides of the square before the hotel, and 
the two plain, public carriages which 
brought the King and his suite drew tame 

up at the portal, where the proprietor 
ind some civie dignitaries received him. 
His approach, so little like 
that of royalty on the stage, to which 
\mericans are used, allowed Mrs. March 
to make sure of the pale, slight, insignifi- 
cant, amiable-looking youth in spectacles 
as the sovereign she was ambuscading. 


moderated 


Wk 
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Then no appeal to her principles eould 
keep her from peeping through the 
door into the 

but 
missed the civie gentlemen and the 


read 


ing - room rotunda, where 


the King graciously speedily dis 
pro 
prietor, and vanished into the elevator. 
She was destined to see him so often af 
terwards that she scarcely took the trou- 
ble to time her dining and supping by 
that of the simple potentate, who had his 
meals in one of the public rooms, with 


of 


himself, 


sack 


in 
informal 


suite, 
the 


his 
after 


three gentlemen 
coats” like 
manner of the place. 

Still another potentate, who happened 
that summer to be sojourning abroad, 
in the interval of a successful rebellion, 
was at the opera one night 
of his faithful followers. Burnamy had 
offered Mrs. March, who supposed that 
he merely wanted her and her husband 
with him, places in a box; but after she 
eagerly accepted, it seemed that he wished 
her to advise him whether it would do to 
ask Miss Triscoe and her father to join 
“Why not?” she returned, with 
an arching of the eyebrows. 

“Why,” he said, ‘* perhaps I had bet 
ter make a clean breast of it.” 

Perhaps you had,” she said, and they 
both laughed, though he laug 


With some 


them. 


hed with a 
knot between his eyes. 

‘The fact is, you know, this isn’t my 
treat, exactly. It’s Mr. Stoller’s.” At 
the surprise in ler face he hurried on. 
**He’s got back his first letter in the pa 
per, and he’s so much pleased with the 
way he reads in print, that he wants to 
celebrate.” 

tally. 

Burnamy laughed again. ‘ But 
bashful, and he isn’t sure that you would 
all take it in the right way. He wants 
you of mine; and he hasn't 
quite the courage to ask you himself.” 


said Mrs. March, non -commit 


he's 


as friends ie 
March so far from 
bad that she said: ‘* That's very nice of 
him. 


help? 


This seemed to Mrs 


Then he’s satisfied with—with your 
I'm glad of that.” 


* Begun in January number, 1899 
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Trisee ES, 


Lo 


he thought it would be pleasant 


Burnamy went on, with 


1@ alr of Tee ne his av, ‘that we might 
to Ul opera iad then 

lo i e supper afterwards at Schwarz 
ko 

Hie named the only place in Carlsbad 

here vou can sup so late as ten o'clock; 
as the op i begins at six, and is over at 
hall past er@bt, none bul the Wildest roils 
terers Trequent the piace at that hour. 


said Mrs. March ‘lL don't know 
how a late supper would agree with my 
husbands cure. Il should have to ask 


We 


Burnamy explained. 


could make it very hygienic,” 


In repeating his invitation she blamed 


Burnamy’s uncandor so much that March 


took His part, as perl aps she intended, and 
said, Oh, nonsense,” and that he should 
ike to in for the whole thing; and 


og 
General Triscoe accepted as promptly for 


That 


rmamy counted up, and he 


himself and his daugliter. made 
six people, Bu 
feigned a decent regret that there was not 
Mrs 
would have liked to ask them. 

Mrs 
as coming with ber husband alone, when 


Lhey 


room for Adding and her son; he 


Mareh did not enjoy it so much 


took two florin seats in the orchestra 


for the comedy The comedy always be 
ran hi ilf 


an hour earlier than the opera, 
and they had a five-o'clock supper at the 
Theater-Cafe went, and they 
how they 
ten at least, 


before they 


by nine o'clock; 
would be half 


up tll past 


hat orgy at Schwarzkopf’s might not 
But still she liked 


and Miss Triscoe made her 


na 


be at all good for him 


being there; 


ake the best seat; Burnamy and Stoller 


made the older men take the other seats 
ladies, 


beside the while they sat behind, or 


stood up, when they wished to see, as peo- 


ple do in the back of a box Stoller was 
not much at ease in evening dress, but 
he bore himself with a dignity which 


was not perhaps so gloomy as it looked; 
Mrs. Mareh thought in 
his way, required Miss Trisecoe to ad 
As 


necessary 


him handsome 
ana 
mire him for Burnamy’s beauty it 
that; 
he had the distinction of slender youth; 
and she liked to think that no Highhote 
there was of a more patrician presence 


than this unprinted contributor to 


was not to insist upon 


yet 
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and 


ry ¢ ther Week. He 


seemed on perfect terms; or else in 


joy he was able to hide the uneasin 
which she had fancied in him from 
first time she saw them together 


which had never been quite absent fi 
his 


manner ihn Stoiiers 


prese nee 
husband always denied that it exist 
if it did that it v 


Lo 


or as anything but B 
namy’s effort 


with 


get on common gro 


an inferior whom fortune had 


over him. 

The young fellow talked with Stolle 
and tried to bring him into the range 
He leaned ove 


the ladies, from time to time, and point: 


the general conversation. 


out the notables whom he saw in the hous 
she was glad, for his sake, that he did ne 
lean less over her than over Miss Trisco: 
He explained certain military figures 


the boxes opposite, and certain ladees « 


rank who did not look their rank: Miss 
Triscoe, to Mrs. Mareh’s thinking, looke 
their united ranks, and more; her dres 


was very simple, but of a touch whi 
saved it from being insipidly girlish; le 
beauty was dazzling. 

‘Do you see that old fellow in the co: 
ner chair just behind the orchestra?” 
Burnaniy. 


asl 
ninety-six years old 
and he comes to the theatre every night 
and falls asleep as soon as the ecurtai 
rises, and sleeps through till the end of th 
act.” 

‘* How dear!” said the girl, leaning fo. 
ward fix the with ] 
glasses, while many other glasses co 
verged upon her. ‘“‘Oh, wouldn't 
like to know him, Mr. March?” 

‘IT should consider it a liberal 
tion. 
a perfect system in Europe. 


to nonagenarial 


educa 
The y have brought these things t 
There is no 
thing to make life pass smoothly like iu 
flexible constancy to an entirely simpli 
My dear,” he added to his wi 

mal 
a 
ways coming as Burnamy’s guest, aft 
this.” 

The young fellow swelled with pleasu 


custom. 
‘7 wish we'd seen this sage before. 
have helped us 


through a good 


hours of unintelligible comedy. 


in his triumph, and casting an eve abs 
the theatre to cap it, he caught sight o 
that other potentate. He whispered jo 
fully,‘ Ah! We've got two Kings lhe 
to-night,” and he indicated in a box © 
their tier just across from that where tli 
King of Servia sat, the well-known fac« 


of the King of New York. 


‘Thank you. He's met the 
you if they went, too. 
certainly.” 
“He thought,” 
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‘He 
handing 
not 


March, 


Trisec 


isn’t bad-looking.” said 


his General 


to 


seen many exile: a 


matter of a few Carlist princes and ex- 


Klngs 


sovereign dukes, and the good Henry V. 
when | 
but 


of France, 0 Was staying a 


month in Venice; L don’t think they 


part better. 
has his dream of recurring 


them looked the 
he 


power like the rest 
Dream !” 


any of 


Ss ippose 


General Triscoe 


He's dead 


said 
his eyes 
it. 
‘Oh, you don't really mean that!” 
don’t know why 
unged my mind.” 
nee ol 
‘alled 
he last 
than that 


should have 


as if we were in the 


Li, j ist 


England, or 


its pres- 


Charles before he was 


back to Napoleon in 


It’s 


most 


moments of Elba. 
The 


it’s a new situation in history. 


betler 


thing is al unique; 


Here's a 


sovereign who has recognized fune- 
] 


no legal status, no objective eXist- 


ho 
Lion, 
ence. He has no sort of public being, 
the 
It took au upheaval little short of an 
His rule, as 
was bad for all classes: 
the rich: 
the people have now had three years of 
self-government; and yet this wonderful 
hold the 
that he is going home to win the cause of 


except in affection of his subjects. 


earthquake to unseat him. 
we understand it, 
the suffered than 


poor more 


man has such a upon masses 
oppression at the head of the oppressed 
When he’s in power again, he will be as 
subjective as ever, with the power of civic 


ife and death, and an idolatrous follow- 


ing perfectly ruthless in the execution of 


his will 

“We've only begun,” said the general. 
is municipal, now; 
And then, 


This kind of king 
but he’s going to be national. 
rd by, Republic! 

like it,’ Mareh re 
too incredulous of the evil future 


“The only thing 
sumed, 
to deny himself the wsthetic pleasure of 
‘is the rise of the Medici in 
the 
mére manipulators of pulls; 


the parallel, 
Medici were not 
they had 
some sort of publie office, with some sort 


Florence, but even 


The King of 
f will 
alone, and he will reign in the voluntary 


of legislated tenure of it. 
New York is sovereign by force 

Is our na- 
nature 


submission of the majority. 
tional dictator to be of 
and quality?” 

‘* That would be the scientific evolution, 
wouldn’t it?” 


tue same 


WEDDING 
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The ladies listened with the perfunctory 

attention which women pay 

of inquiry which is not persona 

had scarcely spoken yet; he now startled 

them all by demanding, with a sort of 

vindictive W hiy 


they're wil 


shouidn t hit 


foree, 


have the power, if t 


ling 
him 
“Yes.” 
tilt of his head towards March. 
what we 


said General Trisecos 


must ask ourselves more and 


more, 
ana 


Stoller, 


March leaned back in his chair, 


his shoulder at 


up over 
* Well, I don't 


quite right for a man to use an unjust 


know. Do vou think it’s 


power, even if others are willing that 


should?” 


he 


Stoller stopped, with an air of be 


derment as 


vil 
if surprised on the point of 
atlirming that he thought just this. He 
asked instead, What's wrong about it?’ 

‘Well, that’s one of those things that 
have to be felt, ] suppose. But if a man 
came to you, and offered to be your slave 
for a certain consideration 


Say a com- 


fortable house and a job, that 
wasn t too hard—should you feel it mor 
ally right to aecept the offer? I 
say think it right, 
kind of logie for it.’ 

Stoller 


steady 


don't 
for there might be a 
seemed about to answer: he 


hesitated; and before he had made any 


response, tlie curtain rose. 


XXXIV. 


There are few prettier things than 
Carlsbad by night from oue of the many 
bridges which span the Tepl in its course 
through the town, If it is 


the torrent glides swiftly 


a Starry night, 
away with an 
inverted firmament in hich 


the 


pian 


its bosom, to Ww 


the lamps along its shores and in 
houses on either side contribute a 
By 
o'clock everything is hushed; not a wheel 
feet 


Alte 


Ssiience lo 


etary splendor of their own. ne 


is heard at that dead hour; the few 
shuffling through the 
Wiese whisper a caution of 


stealthily 


those issuing with a less guarded tread 
from the the little 
overhang the stream are as dark and mute 


opera ; bowers that 


as the restaurants across the way which 


serve meals in them by day; Lue 


whole 
place is as forsaken as other cities at mid 


} 


night. People get quickly home to bed, 
or if they have a mind to snatch a_ be- 
lated joy, they slip into the Theater-Café, 
where the sleepy Frauleins serve them, 
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in an exemplary drowse, with plates of 
cold ham and bottles of the gently easeous 
of Kew 
badness which delights in a supper 
at Schw 
ol 


orgy from the chance passer. 


waters Giesshibl. are of the 


bold 
and even these are glad 


their 


arzkopts, 
the drawn curtains which hide 

The invalids of Burnamy’s party kept 
together, strengthening themselves in a 
Mi itual purpose not to be tempted to eat 
anything which was not strictly kurge 
Mrs 


terest which each of them felt in his own 


mass. Mareh plaved upon the in- 
case so artfully that she kept them talk- 
ing of their cure, and left Burnamy and 
Miss Triscoe to a moment on the bridge, 
by whieh they profited, while the others 


strolled on, to lean against the parapet 


and watch the lights in the skies and the 


water, and be alone together. The stream 
its 
way out of and into the darkness under 
the town climbed 
into the night with lamp-lit windows here 
there, till 


darkened down 


shone above and below, and found 


the sueceessive bridges: 
the woods of the hill-sides 


and fold it in 
an embrace from whieh some white edi- 


and 


to meet it, 


lice showed palely in the farthest gloom. 

He tried to make her think they could 
see that great iron erucifix which wateh 
es over it day and night from its piny 
cliff. He had a faney for a poem, very 
impressionistic, which should convey the 
He 
mitted it to her; and they remained talk- 
till the had got 


hearing: she Was 


notion of the erueifix’s vigil. sub- 


ing others out of sight 


and and letting him 
keep the hand on her arm which he had 
put 


the parapet, when they were both startled 


there to hold her from falling over 
by approaching steps, and a voice calling, 
Who's running ‘his sup- 
party, anyway?" 

His wife had detached March 
the 


felt that the young people were abusing 


Look here! 
per 
from her 
croup for mission, as soon as she 


her kindness. They answered him with 
hysterical laughter, and Burnamy said, 
‘Why. it’s Mr. Stoller’s treat, you know.” 

At the restaurant, where the proprietor 
the party on the thresh- 
old and bowed them into a pretty inner 


obseq iiously met 


room, With a table set for their supper, 
Stoller had gained courage to play the 
host openly He appointed General Tris 
coe to the chief seat; he would have put 
his daughter next to him, if the girl had 
not upon Mrs 
the place, and going herself to sit next 


insisted 
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to she said she had not 
been able to speak a word to the whole 
evening. But she did not talk a 
deal to him; he smiled to find how soon 
he dropped out of the conversation, and 
Burnamy, from 
across the table, dropped 
really preferred the 
whose instinct of a 


March, whom 


great 


his greater remoteness 
into it. 
study Stoller 


greater worldly qual 


of 


ity in the Triscoes interested him; lhe 
could see him listening now to wha 
General Triscoe was saying to Mrs 


Mareh, and 


saying to Miss Triscoe; his strong, selfish 


now to what Burnamy was 
face, as he turned it on the young people, 
expressed a mingled grudge and greed 
that was very curious. 

Stoller’s courage, which had come and 
gone at moments throughout, rose at the 
end, and while they lingered at the table 
well to ten, he said, in 
the sort of helpless offence he had with 
Burnamy, What's the reason we ean't 
all to-morrow to that 
you was talking about?” 

“To Engelhaus? I don't know 
reason, as far as I’m concerned,” 


on the hour of 


go out old castle 
any 
answe}! 
ed Burnamy; but he refused the initia- 
tive offered him, and Stoller was obliged 
to ask March: 

**You heard about it?” 

was listen 
ing, and March added for him, ‘It was 
the old 
tavus Adolphus knocked it down, and 
it’s very picturesque, | believe.” 

‘It sounds promising,” 
eral. *' Where is it?” 

‘Isn't to-morrow your mineral bath?” 
Mrs. March interposed between her hus 
band and temptation. 

‘‘No; the day after. Why, it’s about 
ten or twelve miles out on the old post 
road that Napoleon took for Prague.” 


General Trisecoe 


hold of an robber baron; Gus 


said the gen- 


‘Napoleon knew a good road when he 
saw it,” he alone 
He was 
decidedly in favor of the excursion, and 
he arranged for it with Stoller, whom he 
had the effect of using for his pleasure 
as if he were doing him a favor. They 
were six, and two carriages would take 
them: a two-spanner for four, and a one 
spanner for two; they could start directly 
after dinner, and get home in 
supper. 


said the general, and 


of the company lighted a cigar. 


time for 

Stoller asserted himself to say: ‘* That's 
all right, then. I want my 
guests, and I'll see about the carriages.” 


you to be 


| 
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He turned to Burnamy: ‘‘ Will you or- 
der them?” 


said the young fellow, with a 


sort of dryness, ‘‘the portier will get 
them.” 

‘*T don’t understand why General Tris- 
coe was so willing to accept. 
like that man!” Mrs. March to 


husband in their own room, 


Surely, he 
ean t said 
her 

faney that wouldn't be essen- 
ial The general seems to me eapable 


of letting even an enemy 


serve his turn. 
| 


Why didn’t you speak, if you didn’t want 
to go?” 

* Why didn’t you?” 

‘I wanted to go.” 

‘And I knew it wouldn't do to let Miss 
Triscoe go alone; I could see that she 
W ished to zo = 

‘Do you think Burnamy did?” 

‘‘He seemed rather indifferent. And 
vet he must have realized that he would 
be with Miss the 
noon.” 


Triscoe whole after- 
XXXV. 

Burnamy and Miss Triscoe took the 

in the one-spanner, and the others 
followed in the two-spanner, it was not 
from want of politeness on the partof the 
young people in offering to give up their 
places to each of their elders in turn, = It 
would have for either 
March or Stoller to drive with the girl; 


for her father it was apparently no ques- 


been grotesque 


tion, after a glance at the more rigid up 
rightness of the seat in the one-spanner; 
and he aecepted the place beside Mrs. 
March on the back seat of the two-Span 
ner without demur. He asked her leave 
to smoke, and then he searcely spoke to 
her. But he talked to 

front of him almost incessantly, harang 
uing them upon the inferiority of our con- 
ditions and the futility of our hopes as a 
people, with the effect of bewildering the 
cruder arrogance of Stoller, who could 


the two men in 


have got on with Triscoe’s contempt for 
the worthlessness of our working-classes, 
but did not to do with his 
scorn of the vulgarity and venality of 
their employers. He 
Stoller’s most honored and envied capital- 


know what 


accused some of 
ists of being the source of our worst cor- 
ruptions, and guiltier than the voting- 
cattle whom they bought and sold. 

‘TT think we can rid of the whole 
trouble if we go at it the right way,” 
Stoller said, diverging for tlie sake of the 
point he wished to bring in. ‘I believe 


get 
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in having the government run on bus 


ness principles. They've got it here in 


Carlsbad, already, just the right t of 
thing, and it works. I been lookin’ into 


it, and | got this young man, yonder’ 
he twisted his hand in the direction of the 


oOne-spanner ‘Lo help me put it in shape 


I believe it’s going to our follks 


Here! 
He drew a newspaper out of his pocket 


make 
think, the best ones among them 
folded to show two columns in their full 
length, and handed it to Triscoe, who took 
it with rreat 
run his eye over it. 


no began to 
‘You tell me what 


I've put it out for a 


eagerness, and 


vou think of that. 


kind of a feeler L got some money in 
that paper, and I just thought I'd let 
people see how a city can be managed on 
business principles.” 


In what he 


our 


would, a few years earlier, 
have called his piece, Stoller praised the 
division of voters at Carlsbad 
with a the government 
proportioned to their respective taxes. It 


into three 
classes, 


share in 
had seemed to him just that those who 
paid the most taxes should have the most 
power, and that those who had the largest 
incomes should pay the most taxes. He 
thought it wise that the city should own 
not only all the medicinal springs, but 
all the land within it and without it for 
leagues round about, and should lease it 
to citizens for building and to peasants 
for farming. He pointed out the advan 
tages, in this strictly business arrange- 
ment, of the city’s ownership in gas, wa- 
ter, and transportation, and its control in 
everything relating to the public interests 
The 
the people got the worth of the money 
paid out in them. 

Hie kept his eye eagerly upon Triscoe, 


taxes, he admitted, were heavy, but 


as if to follow his thought while he read, 
and keep him up to the work, and he ig 


nored the Mareles so entirely that they 
began in 


self-defence to talk with each 
other. 

Their carriage had climbed from Carls 
bad in long irregular curves to the breez) 
upland where the great highroad to Prague 
ran through fields of harvest. They 
come by heights and slopes of 
where 


had 
forest, 
the serried stems of the tall firs 
showed brown and whitish-blue and grew 
straight as stalks of grain: and now on 


either side the farms opered under a 
Narrow 


strips of wheat and rye, which the men 
were cutting with sickles, and the women 


sky of unwonted cloudlessness. 
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in red bodices were binding, alternated 

ith} i sof yveliowing oats and grass 
and breadths of beets and turnips, with 
ho ind then ( “ths of ploughed land. 
In the meadows the peasants were piling 
their carts with heavy rowen, the girls 

ing the iv iO the forks, and the 
men themselves the lighter labor 
of ordering the load. From the upturned 
earth. where there ought to have been 


troops o crows, a few sombre 


B it 


scene of gavetyv. 


PrOst 


they could not rob the 


smiled in the sun 


h colors which vividly follow- 
the till they 


far-off moun- 


shine Wi 


} 
ed the siope ol manda 


were 


dimmed in the forests on the 


tains vearer and farther, the cottages 
and vil i 1} 


lages shone in the vatlieys, or 
elimmered through the veils of the dis- 
lant haze. Over all breathed the keen 


pure air of the hills, with a sentiment of 


changeless eld, which charmed March back 


to his bovhood, where he lost the sense 


of his wife’s presenee, and answered her 


vaguely. She talked contentedly on in 


the monologue to which the wives of ab- 


sent-minded men learn to resign them- 
selves They were both roused from their 
vagary by the voice of General Triscoe. 


folded 


with a queer 


He was handing back the news- 


paper to Stoller, and saving, 


look at him over his glasses, ** I should 
like to see what your contemporaries 


that.” 


have to sav to ail 


Well, 


sir,’ Stoller returned, maybe 

Vil have the chanee to show vou. They 

got my instructions over there. to send 
to me.” 

Burnamy and Miss Triscoe gave little 


heed to the andse as landseape. hey 


agreed that the human interest was the 


ereat thing on a landseape, after all; but 
they ignored the peasants in the fields 
and meado nem 


1 
vs. who were no more tot 


than the driver on the box, or the people 
in the two-spanner behind They were 
talking of the hero and heroine of a novel 
they had both read, and he was saving, 


I suppose you think he was justly pun- 
ished 
‘Why, 


‘Punished she repeated. 


they got married, after all!” 

‘* Yes, but vou could see that they were 
not going to be happy.” 

‘Then it seems to me that she was pun 
ished, too.” 

‘Well, yes; 
author couldn't help that 
Miss 


The 


you might say that. 


Triscoe was silent a moment be 
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fore she said a always thought the au 


thor was rather hard on the hero. Thy 
girl was very exacting.” 
* Why,” said 


that women hated anything like dece) 


Burnamy, suppos 
tion in men too much to tolerate it at a 
Of course, in this case, he didn’t deceis 
her: he let her deceive herself; b 


Wasn't that 


worse { 
** Yes, that was worse. She could hay: 
forgiven him for deceiving her.” 

‘He might have had to do that. 
wouldn't his fibbine out 
hay 
But if} 
just let her believe what wasn’t true, a: 


have minded 
right, so much, for then it wouldn't 


seemed to come from hisnature. 


didn’t say a word to prevent her, of cours: 
it was worse. It showed something weak 
something cowardly in him.” 

Burnamy gave a little eynieal laugh 
‘*T suppose it did. But don’t you think 
it’s rather rough, expecting usto have «a// 
the kinds of courage?” 

“Fes, 
why I say she was too exacting. 
man oughtn’t to defend him.” 

Burnamy’s laugh bad more pleasure ii 
it, now. ‘ Another woman might?’ 

‘**No. Excuse him.” 

He turned 
spanner, it 


**That is 
But 


is,’ she assented, 


back 


was rather far 


at the 
behind, and 
he spoke to their driver bidding hin 
o slowly till it caught up with then 
By the time it did so, they 


to look 


were so close 
to the ruin that they could distinguish 
the lines of its wandering and broke: 
walls. 


the 
Carlsbad 


Ever since they had climbed fron 
depths of the 
the plateau, it had 
shown itself in greater and greater detai! 


wooded hills above 


to open 
The detached mound of rock on which ] 
stood rose like an island in the midst ot 
the vast plain, and commanded the high 
Ways in every direction. 

‘I believe,” Burnamy broke out, wit! 
a bitterness apparently relevant to 1 
ruin alone, ‘that if you hadn’t required 
nobility from 
Stoller would have made a good sort o! 
He's a 


and 


any quarterings of him 


robber baron. robber baron bi 


nature, now, he wouldn't have an\ 


scruple in levying tribute on us here i 
our one-spanner, if his castle was in goo 
repair and his crossbowmen were not ©) 
astrike. But they would be on a strike 
probably, and then he would lock then 
out, and employ none but non-union 


cre ssbow men.” 


— 


THEIR 


If Miss Triscoe understood that he ar 
raigned the morality as well as the civil- 
ity of his employer, she did 
him more seriously than he meant, ap 
parently, for she laughed as she said, **I 
don’t see how you can have anything to 
do with him, if you feel so about him.” 

Oh,” Burnamy replied in kind, ** he 
sys my poverty and not my will. And 

rhaps if I thought better of myself, I 
respect him more.” 

‘*Have you been doing something very 


not take 


vieked?” she asked. 

‘What should you have to say to me, 

[ had?” he bantered. 

‘Oh, I should have nothing at all to 

iy to you,” she mocked back. 

They turned a corner of the highway, 
and drove rattling through a village 
street up a long slope to the rounded hill 

hich it crowned. A church at its base 

voked out upon an irregular square. 

A gaunt figure of a man, with a star- 
ng mask, which seemed to hide a dark- 
ing mind within, came out of the church, 
and locked it behind him. He proved to 
the sacristan, and the keeper of all the 

illage’s claims upon the visitors’ inter- 
est; he mastered, after a moment, their 
vishes in respect to the castle, and showed 

e path that led to it; at the top, he 
suid, they would find a custodian of the 

ins who would admit them. 

XXXVI. 

‘he path to the castle slanted upward 

‘ross the shoulder of the hill, to a cer- 

in point, and there rude stone 

ps mounted more directly. Wilding 

ac-bushes, from some forgotten 

iden, bordered the ascent; the chickory 

ened its blue flower; the clean bitter 

lor of vermouth rose from the trodden 

if; but Nature spreads no such lavish 
feast in wood or field in the Old World 
as she spoils us with in the New; a few 
kinds, repeated again and again, seem to 
all her store, and man must make the 
of them. Miss Triscoe seemed to 
lind flowers enough in the simple bouquet 
vhich Burnamy put together for her. 
She took it, and then gave it back to him, 
that she might have both hands for her 
skirt, and so did him two favors. 

A superannuated forester of the noble- 
man who owns the ruin opened a gate 
for the party at the top, and levied a tax 
of thirty kreutzers each upon them, for 

maintenance. The castle, by his 
Vou. XCIX.—No. 589.—14 


some 


as if 


most 


its 
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story, had descended from robber sire to 
Gustavus knocked it to 
sixteenth 
later, the present 
restored it; and now its broken w 


robber son, till 
the 
hundred 


pieces in century, three 


irs owher 
ails and 
arches, built of rubble mixed with brick, 
and neatly pointed up with cement, form 
a ruin satisfyingly permanent. The walls 
were not of great extent, but such as they 
were they enclosed several dungeons and 
a chapel, all underground, and a cistern 
which once enabled the barons and their 
retainers to water their wine in time of 
siege, 

From that height they could overlook 
the 
rection, 
train 


neighboring highways in every di- 


could bring a merchant 


to, with a shaft 


and 
from a crossbow, 
or a shot from an arquebuse, at pleasure. 
With General March 
praised the strength of the 
unique position, which he found expres- 
sive of the past, and yet suggestive of the 
present. It difference in 
method than anything else that distin 
guished the levy of 
thorities then and 


Triscoe’s leave, 


strategic 


Was more a 


customs by the au- 
W hat 


essential difference between taking trib- 


now. was the 
ute of travellers passing on horseback, 
and collecting dues from travellers ar 
riving by steamer? They did not pay 
voluntarily in either case; but it might 
be a proof of progress that they no longer 
fought the customs officials. 

‘Then you believe in free trade,” 
Stoller, severely. 

‘No. I am just inquiring which is 
the best way of enforeing the tariff laws.” 

‘‘T saw in the Paris Chronicle, last 
night,” said Miss Triscoe, hat people 
are kept on the docks now for hours, and 
ladies cry at the way their things are 
tumbled over by the inspectors.” 
said Mrs. March. 

“Tt seems to be a return to the scenes 
of feudal times,” her husband resumed, 

glad the travellers make no re- 
sistance. Um opposed to private war as 
much as I am to free trade.” 

‘Tt all comes round to the same thing 
at last,” said General ** Your 
precious humanity—” 

‘Oh, I don’t claim it exclusively,” 
March protested. 

‘Well, then, our precious humanity 
is like a man that has lost his road. He 
thinks he is finding his way out, but he 
is merely rounding on his course, and 
coming back to where he started.” 


said 


Tt’s shocking,” 


Triseoe. 


[ 
| 
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Stoller said. ‘“‘I think we ought to 
make it so rough for them, over here, 
that they will come to America and set 
up, if they can’t stand the duties 

Oh, we ought to make it rough for 
them anyway.” Mareh consented 

If Stoller felt his irony, he did not 
know what to answer. He followed with 


his eves the manoeuvre by which Burnamy 
themselves 
off 
another corner of the ruin, where they 
the turf the 
thin, upland breeze 
the 
from the height, 


and Miss Triscoe eliminated 


from the discussion, and strayed to 


sat down on in shadow of 


the wall; a 


them 


drew 
The 


and then 


1 
across put sun was not 
land fell away 
rose again on every side in carpetlike 


fields and in long curving bands, whose 


parallel colors passed unblended into the 


distance ‘I don't suppose,” Burnamy 
better 


like knocking 


does much 
feel 
on a piece of wood and saying 
fen [ might knock on your bouquet; 


that’s wood.” 


life ever 


than this, do you? I 


said, ** that 


Unberu- 
‘*It would spoil the flowers,” she said, 


at them her belt. She 
looked up and their eves met 


looking down in 


‘IT wonder,” he said, presently, ‘* what 


makes us al 


when 


vays have a feeling of dread 

we are happy?” 

‘*Do you have that, too?” she asked. 
“Ve Perhaps it’s because we know 

that change must come, and it must be 

for the worse.” 

‘That must be it. I never thought of 

it before, though.” 

“If we 
could predict 

and could know twenty-four hours ahead 

of bliss or a 


that 


chological weather, 


had got so far in science 


we 
when a warm wave cold 
wave of misery was coming, and prepare 
for smiles and tears beforehand—it may 
come to that 

‘LT hope it won't I'd rather not know 


when I was to be happy; it would spoil 


the pleasure; and wouldn't be any com 
pensation when it was the other way.” 
A shadow fell across them, and Burna 


my glanced round to see Stoller looking 


down at them, with a slant of the face 
that brought his aquiline profile into re- 
lief. ‘‘Oh! Havea turf, Mr. Stoller?” he 


ealled gayly up to him. 
‘T guess we've seen about all there is,” 


he answered. ‘°* Hadn't we better be go- 


ing He probably did not mean to be 
mandatory. 
right,” said Burnamy, and he 
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turned to speak to Miss Triscoe agai 
without further notice of him. 

They all descended to the chureh at thy 
foot of the hill where the weird saerista: 
was Waiting to show them the cold, bar 
interior, and to account for its 
with the fact that the old church ha 
been burnt, and this one built only a fe 
Then he locked the doo: 
ran forward 
their coming the chapel of t} 
village cemetery, which they were to vis 
after they had fortified themselves for 


hewhes 


vears before. 


after them, and to oper 


against 


at the village cafe. 


They were served by a little hunch 
back maid; and she told them who live: 
in the chief house of the village. It wa 


uncommonly pretty, where all the houses 
were picturesque, and she spoke of it wit! 
respect as the dwelling of a rich magis 
rreat Mah oO 


trate who was clearly the g 
March admired the cat whi 


the place. 
rubbed against her skirt while she stoc: 
and talked, and she took his praises mod 
estly for the cat; but they wrought upo. 
the envy of her brother so that he ran 
to the garden, and came back with two 
fat, sleepy-eyed puppies which he held up 


+4 
ol 


with aeross each of their stom 
achs, for the acclaim of the spectators. 


Mrs. March 


He’s such a dear.”’ 


“uh arm 
gtve him something!’ 
entreated 
‘No, 
little 
he 
yield. 

**Hold on!” said Stoller, assuming the 
host. ‘I got the change.” 

He gave the boy a few kreutzers, whe: 
Mrs. March had meant her husband to 1% 
his naiveté with half a florin at 
least: but he seemed to feel that he hac 
now ingratiated himself with the ladies 
and he put himself in charge of them fo 
the walk to the cemetery chapel; lik 
made Miss Triscoe let him carry her jack 
et when she found it warm. 

The chapel is dedicated to the Hol) 
Trinity, and the Jesuit brother who cd 
signed it, two or three centuries ago, in 
dulged a devotional fancy in the triangula 
form of the structure and the decoratiy 
details. Everything is three-cornered 
the whole chapel, to begin with, and the: 
the ark of the high altar in the middl 
of it, and of the three 
The clumsy barroque taste of the archi 
tecture isa German version of the impulse 
that was making Italy fantastic at the 


| am not going to have my 
her 
he 


ho. 


and eat outdon: 


then 


hunehback 


refused; and was about 


ward 


each side-altars 


As. 


“HE FOLLOWED WITH HIS EYES THE MANGUVRE.” 


% 
458 | 
my 
| 
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| 


' 
til 
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! 
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time: the earving is coarse, and the color 
arsh, and unsoftened by years, though 
is blurred and obliterated in places. 
The saeristan said that the chapel was 
never used for anything but funeral ser- 
the 
cemetery, Where he wished to display the 


vices, and he led the way out into 


epultural devices. The graves here were 
planted with flowers, and some were in a 
nourning of black pansies; but a space 
fenced apart from the rest held a few neg- 
ected mounds, overgrown with weeds and 
rambles. This space, he said, was for 
eides: but to March it was not so ghast- 
y as the dapper grief of certain tombs in 
consecrated ground where the stones had 
photographs of the dead on porcelain let 
nto them 
tiful 


vife 


One was the picture of a beau- 
the 
eternal 


young woman, who had been 
of the magnate ; 
ove was vowed to her in the inseription, 
ut now. the saeristan said, with nothing 
{ irony, the magnate was married again, 
and that prettiest of the 
village. He seemed proud of the monu 


local an 


lived in house 
ment. as the thing worthiest the attention 
he led them with 
ess apparent hopefulness to the unfin- 
ished chapel 
vith the figure of Christ praying and his 


of the strangers, and 
representing a Gethsemane, 
ipostles sleeping. It is a subject much 
celebrated in terra-cotta about Carlsbad, 
ind it was not a novelty to his party; 
still, from its surroundings, it had a fresh 
pathos. and Mareh tried to make him un- 
derstand that they appreciated it. He 
cnew that his wife wished the poor man 
to think he had done them a great favor 
he had been touched with 
all the vain shows of grief in the poor, 
igly little place; most of all he had felt 
the exile of those who had taken their 
own lives and were parted in death from 
the more patient sufferers who had waited 
or God to take them. With a curious, 
unpainful self-analysis he noted that the 
older members of the party, who in the 
nature were much nearer 
death. did not shrink from its shows; but 
the young girl and the young man had 
not borne to look on them, and had quick- 
ly escaped from the place, somewhere out- 
side the gate. Was it the beginning, the 
promise, of that reconciliation with death 
which nature life at last, or 
was it merely the effect, or defect, of os- 
sified sensibilities, of toughened nerves? 

‘That is all?” he asked of the spectral 
sacristan. 


in showing it: 


course of so 


brings to 
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“That is all.” the man said, and Mareh 


felt in his pocket for a coin conimmensurate 


to the service he had done them; it ought 
to be something handsome. 
‘*No. Stoller, detecting 


cvesture. Your money a’n't good.” 


no,” said his 

He put twenty or thirty kreutzers into 
the hand of the man, who regarded them 
with a disappointment none the less cruel 
In France, he 
have been Italy, 
would have frankly said it was too little; 


because it was so patient 
would insolent; he 
here, he merely looked at the money and 
whispered a sad © Danke.” 

Burnamy and Miss Triseoe rose from 
the grassy bank outside where they were 
sitting, 
into their two-spanner. 


and waited for the elders to get 

Oh, have I lost my glove in there?” 
said Mrs. March, looking at her hands and 
such parts of her dress as a glove might 
cling to. 

‘Let me go and find it for you,” Bur 
namy entreated. 

‘* Well.” she consented, and she added, 
the sacristan 


has found it, give him 


something for me—something really 
handsome, poor fellow.” 

As Burnamy passed her, she let him 
see that she had both her gloves, and her 
heart yearned upon him for his instant 
would 


have blundered out that she had the lost 


smile of intelligence: some men 


He came back di- 
rectly, saying, ‘* No, he didn’t find it.” 

She laughed, and held both gloves up. 
‘‘No wonder! I had it all the 
Thank you ever so much.” 

‘* How are we going to ride back?” 
ed Stoller. 

Burnamy turned pale; 
Triscoe smiled impenetrably. No 
else spoke, and Mrs. March said, with 
placid authority, ‘‘Oh, I think the way 
we came, is best.” 

‘Did that absurd creature,” 
trophized her husband as soon as she got 
him alone after their arrival at Pupp’s, 
“think I was going to let him drive back 
with Agatha?” 

‘I wonder,” 


glove in her hand. 


time. 
asK- 


Miss 


one 


almost 


she apos- 


Mareh, ‘“‘if 
what Burnamy ealls her now?” 
‘**] shall despise him if it isn’t.” 


that’s 


said 
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Burnamy took up his mail to Stoller 
after the supper which they had eaten in 
a silence natural with two men who have 
been off on a picnic together. He did 
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ne-desk when Bur- 


not rise from his writi 


nhamy came in, and the young man did 


not sit down alter putting his letters be 


} 
ore 


said, with an effort of for 
himself to speak at onee, ‘' 1 have 


oked through the papers, and there is 


I think vou ought to see.’ 
\ an’ said Stolier 


ha vou 


Burnamy laid down three or four pa 


pers opened to pages where certain arti 
cles were strongly circumscribed in ink. 
The papers va ed, but their editorials did 
not, in purport at least Some were grave 
and sore ere gay; one indignantly de 


another affected an ironical be 
fun 
They all, 
the 


nounced: 
wilderment: 
with the Hon 


howevet 


the third simply | 
Jacob Stoller. 
reated his letter on city 
eovernment of Carlsbad as the praise of 


municipal socialism, and the paper which 


had fun with him gleefully congratula- 
ed the dangerous classes on the aecession 


of the Honorable Jaeob to their ranks. 


ad the articles, one after 


parted 


re 


an- 
other, with and gathering 
drops of perspiration on his upper lip, 
} Burnamy waited on foot He flung 
all at Why, 
re a pack ol They don’t know 

I want city 
business prin- 
for the people. 1 
! I know I'm 
right, and I’m going ahead on this line if 


11ps 


while 


papers down last. 


fools' 
What 


thev're talking about! 


government carried 


the 


don't care what they 


on on 


ples by people 


Say 
The note of defiance died 


il takes al 


= 
out of his voice at the sight of- Burnamy’s 
pale face. ‘* What's the matter with you?” 
the matter with me.” 
to tell 


to use the word 


There's nothing 


you mean me it 


eould 


lf 
Thise il 


not bring 


‘what thie say 


] suppose,” 


said Burnamy, with a dry 


mouth, ‘it’s what you may eall muni 
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Stol 


And 


you knew it when you let me do it?” 


ler jumped from his seat. 


‘I supposed you knew what you were 
about 
‘It’s 


1 lie!’ Stoller advanced 
ildly 

] 


upon 
him, and Burnamy took a step 
backwart 


“Fou 
You 


shouted Burnamy. 


never asked me anything about it. 


Look out 


told me what vou wanted done, and I did 
it How could I believe you were such 
an ignoramus as not to know the a be 
of the thing vou were talking about?” 


He added, in eynical contempt: 
needn't 


‘But vou 
You ean make it right 


worry. 
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with the managers by spending a littl 

more money Lhan you expecte d to spen¢ 
Stoller started as if the word mon: 

**T can ti 


How 


reminded him of something. 
care of myself, young man. 
do I owe you?” 

Nothing!” 


fort for grandeur which failed him 


said Burnamy, with an « 


The next morning as the Marches sat 
over their cotfee at the Posthof, he cam: 
dragging himself toward them with suc 
air that Mrs. March called 
before he reached their table, ** Why, M: 
Burnamy, what's the matter?” 

He ‘Oh, 

+} 


slept I have my cof 


a haggard 


smiled miserably. I haver 


May 
I want to tell you something 


very well, 
with vous 
I want you to make me. But I ean't spea 
till 

sought 


he be 
with a tra 


please, to bring 


Friulein 
a Waitress going off 
near them. Lili, 
only coffee.” 

He tried to make some talk about tl 
weather, which was rainy,and the Marches 
helped him, but the poor endeavor la 
wretchedly in the interval 
ordering and the coming of the coffe: 
‘Ah, thank you, Lili,” he said, with 
humility which confirmed Mrs. March i: 
her instant belief that he had been offe: 
ing himself to Miss Triscoe 


the coffee comes. 


Tell 
me some cotlee 


req 


ore 


between the 


and been re 
After gulping his coffee, he turn 


In 


jected. 


ed to her: I want to say good-by. 


away 

‘From Carisbad asked Mrs. Mare! 
with a keen distress 

The water came into his eyes. ‘* Don't 
don t be good to me, Mrs. Mareh! Iean't 


stand it. | 
He began to speak of Stoller, first t 
her, but himself more a 
more to the intelligence of March, wh: 
let him go on without question, and laid 
a restraining hand upon his wife whe: 
At the 
end, That's ail,” he said, huskily, a1 
then he seemed to be waiting for Mare] 
comment. 


you won't, when vou know 


addressing 


he saw her about to prompt him. 


He made none, and the youn, 
fellow was forced to ask, Well, what d: 
you think, Mr. Mareh?” 

‘What do you think yourself?” 

‘*T think I behaved badly,” said Bui 
namy, and a movement of protest fron 
Mrs. March nerved him to add: ** I coul 
make out that it was not my business t 
tell him what he was doing; but I guess 
it was; [I guess [ ought to have stopped 
him, or given him a chance to stop him 
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self. I suppose I might 
if he had treated me decently when | 
turned up a day late, hadn't 
acted towards me as if I were a hand in 
that i 
the whistle sounded.” 
teeth, 
shone in 


have done it, 
here: or 


his buggy - works had come in an 


ho iv after 
He set 


sympathy 


and an indignant 
Mrs. March's 


but her husband only looked the more 


Lis 


eves 


serious 

He asked gently, ‘‘Do you offer that 
fact as an explanation, or as a justifica- 
tion?” 

cer- 
You might 
the worse 
and Bur- 
didn't 


Burnamy laughed forlornly 
tainly wouldn't justify me. 
say that it 


for me.’ 


made the case all 
March forbore to say 
y would be onto him so quick, or per 
haps at all. I thought—if I thought 
anything—that it would amuse some of 


namy went on. suppose 


e fellows in the office, who know about 
ose things.” 


He paused, and in Mareh’s 


continued silence he went on. ‘The 


ance Was one in a any- 


hundred that 
had 


would know where 
yrought up.” 

‘But you let 
March suggested. 

‘* Ves, I let him take it. Oh, you know 
how mixed all these things are!” 

‘Of course I didn’t think it out at the 
But I don’t deny that I had a 
satisfaction in the notion of the hornets’ 


eise 


him take that chance,” 


time, 


nest he was poking his thick head into, 
It makes me sick, now, to think I had I 
oughtn’t to have let him; 
vy innocent in it After the letter went, 
| wanted to tell him: but I couldn't: and 
I don’t be 
lieve he could have ever got forward in 


he was perfect- 


ien [ took the chances too. 


or he isn’t dis 
But that doesn't 
defend myself! | 
I behaved badly. But I’ve 
suffered for it. Ive had a foreboding all 
the tame that it would come to the worst; 
and felt like a murderer with his vietim 
when I’ve been alone with Stoller. When 
I could get away from him I could shake 
it off, and that it hadn't 
happened. You can’t think what a night- 
mare it’s been! Well, I've ruined Stoller 
but I've ruined myself, 
I've spoiled my own life; I've done what 
[ can never explain to—to the people | 
want to have believe in me; I’ve got to 
steal away like the thief I am. 


polities ; he’s too honest 
honest in the right way 

out. I 
did wrong: 


me don't 


even believe 


politically, 


Loo. 


Good 
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by!” He jumped to his feet, and put out 
his hand to March, Mrs 
March. 

‘Why, you’re not going away 


and then to 
she cried, in a daze 

Yes, 


hee 


leave Car] 

den't 
again.” He el 
vou s e—General Tr 


Lam. I shall 


leven-o'clock train 


shall see vou Ing 


hand. ri 
wish you'd tell them I couldn’t—that | 
had to—that I was called away sudden 


lyv— Good by! Ele pre ssed her hand and 


and mixed with the 


dropped it, 
Then he 


d 


came suddenly back, witha final 


“Shouid you 


appeal to March 


think I ought to see Stolle 


tell him I don’t think I used him fair 
‘You ought to know—” Marel 
But before he could say mors 
said," You're right,” 
“On, hard were 
my dear!” Mrs. Mareh lamented. 


Burnamy 
vas otf ag: 


and 
how you 

‘I wish,” he 
went 


said, ‘‘if our boy ever 


wrong that some one would be as 
true to him as I was to that poor fellow 
He condemned himself; and he was right; 
he has behaved very badly.” 

‘* You always overdo things so, when 
you act righteously!” 

‘* Now. Isabel!” 

“Oh, yes, I know what you will say 
But J should have tempered justice with 
mercy.” 

Her nerves tingled with pity for 
namy, but in her heart she was 
her husband had had 

| 


with him against 


vlad that 
to 


strengt side 


iimself, and she was 
proud of the forbearance with which he 
had done it. In their earlier married life 
she would have confidently taken the in 
itiative on all moral questions. She 
believed that fitted for 
their decision by her Puritan tradition 
and her New 


still 


she was better 


England birth, but onee in 
a great crisis when it seemed a question 
of their living, 


she had weakened before 


it. and he, with no such advantages, had 
somehow met the issue with courage and 


that 
had 


conseience, She could not believe 


he did so by inspiration, but she 
since let him take the brunt of 


issues and the responsibility. 


all such 
Hie made 
no rep!y, and she said: suppose vou’'ll 
admit now that there was always some 
thing peculiar in the poor boy’s manner 
toward Stoller.” 

He would confess no more than that 


there ought to have been. ‘IT don’t see 
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how he eould stagger through with that 
load on his conscience lim not sure I 
e his belng abie to do it 

he was silent in the misgiving which 
she shared with him, but she said: ‘I 
yonder how far it has gone with him 
and Miss Triscor 

‘Well, from his wanting you to give his 
message to the general in the plural 

“Don't laugh! It’s wicked to laugh! 
It's heartless!” she cried, hysterically. 
“What will he do, poor fellow?” 

‘**Tve an idea that he will light on his 
feet, somehow. But, at any rate, he’s do- 
ing the right thing in going to own up to 
Stoller.” 

Oh, Stoller! I care nothing for 


Stoller! Don't speak to me of Stoller! 


Burnamy found the Bird of Prey, as 
he no lonver had the heart to eall him, 
walking up and down in his room like an 
eagle caught in a trap. He erected his 
crest with sutlicient fierceness, though, 
when the young fellow came in at his 
loudly shouted, *' Herein! 

“What do you want?” he demanded, 
brutally 

This simplified Burnamy’s task, while 
it made it more loathsome He answered 
not much less brutally, ** 1 want to tell 
you that I think I used you badly, that I 
let you betray yourself, that T feel myself 
to blame.” He could have added,*’Curse 
you!” without change of tone. 

Stoller sneered in a derision that show- 


ed his lower teeth like a dog’s when he 


snarls * You want to get back!” 

‘No,” said Burnamy, mildly, and 
with increasing sadness as he spoke. ‘‘I 
don’t want to get back. Nothing would 
induce me. Tm going away on the first 
train 


‘Well, you're not shouted Stoller. 
** You've lied me into this—” 

‘Look out!” Burnamy turned white. 

‘* Didwt you lie me into it, if you let 
me fool myself, as you say?” Stoller pur 
sued, and Burnamy felt himself weaken 
through his wrath. ‘' Well, then, you 
cot to lie me out of it. I been going 
over the damn thing, all night—and you 
can do it for me. I know you can do 
it,” he broke down in a plea that was al- 


most a whimper. ‘* Look here! You 
see if you can’t. Tl make it all right 
with you. Ill pay you whatever you 


think is right—whatever you say.” 
“Oh! said Burnamy, in otherwise un- 
utterable disgust. 
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‘You k in,” Stoller went on, breaking 
down more and more into his adopted 
Hoosier, in the stress of his anxiety. ‘| 
know you kin, Mr. Burnamy.” He pus! 
ed the paper containing his letter int 
Burnamy’s hands, and pointed out a sux 
cession of marked passages. * There 
And here! And this place! Don't you 
see how you could make out that it 
meant something else, or was just iron 
cal?” He went on to prove how the text 
might be given the complexion he wish 
ed, and Burnamy saw that he had really 
thought it not impossibly out. ‘SI ean’ 
put it in writing as well as you; but 
I’ve done all the work, and all you've got 
to do is to give it some of them turns of 
yours. I'll cable the fellows in our of 
fice to say I've been misrepresented, and 
that my correction is coming. We'll get 
it into shape here together, and then I']] 
cable that. I don’t care for the money 
And Ill get our counting-room to se 
this scoundrel *’—he picked up the paper 


that had had fun with him ‘*and fix 
him all right, so that he'll ask for a sus 
pension of public opinion, and— You see, 


don't you?” 

The thing did appeal to Burnamy. If 
it could be done, it would enable him to 
make Stoller the reparation he longed to 
make him more than anything else in 
the world. But he heard himself saying 
very gently, almost tenderly, might 
be done, Mr. Stoller. But J couldn't do 
it. It wouldn’t be honest—for me.” 

“Yah!” velled Stoller, and he erushed 
the paper into a wad and flung it into 
Burnamy’s face. ** Honest, you damn 
humbug! You let me in for this, when 
you knew I didn’t mean it, and now yo 
won't help me out because it a’n’t honest ! 


Get out of my room, and get out quick 
before I—” 

He hurled himself toward Burnamy, 
who straightened himself, with ‘If you 
dare!” He knew that he was right in 
refusing; but he knew that Stoller was 
right, too, and that he had not meant 
the logie of what he had said in his letter, 
and of what Burnamy had let him imply. 
He braved Stoller’s onset, and he left his 
presence untouched, but feeling as little 
like a moral hero as he well could. 


XXXVIIL 
General Triscoe woke in the bad humor 
of an elderly man after a day’s pleasure, 
and in the self-reproach of a pessimist 
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who has lost his point of view for a time, 
He began at 
with his daughter 


and has to work back to it. 
the 
when she said, after kissing him. gayly, 


belated breakfast 
Ith the small two seated bower W here they 
their hotel when they did 
iot go to the Posthof, ‘* Didn't you have 


breakfasted at 


a nice time, yesterday, papa?” 
and 
beamed at him across the little iron table, 


She sank into the chair opposite, 


as she lifted the pot to pour out his coffee, 

“What do you call a nice time?” he 

mporized, not quite able to resist her 
cavety 

‘Well, the kind of time I had.” 

‘Did you get rheumatism from sitting 
¢ I that old 
the tea at restaurant 
must have been bre 
sutfered 


from Illinois 


the Prass Look cold in 
that 
wed in a brass kettle. 


from it. And that 


reh, and 
all 


night 


couldivt go with 
Mr. Stoller alone, but I might have gone 


‘Oh, poor papa! ] 


the two-spanner with him and let you 
ve Mr. or Mrs. Mareh in the one-span- 
r. They’re so nice!” 

‘*T don’t know. Their interest in each 
other isn’t so interesting to other people 
seem to think.” 

that way really, papa? 
like their being so much in 


is they 
Do 

Don't 

still?” 

At life? Thank 

t's bad enough in young people.” 


you feel 
you 
their time of you; 

The girl did not answer; she appeared 
altogether occupied in pouring out her 
father’s coffee. 

He tasted it, and then he drank pretty 

ell all of it; 
cup down, don’t know what they make 


but he said, as he put his 


is stuff of. I wish I hada cup of good, 


honest American coffee. 
Oh, there’s American 

much 

conciliation that he looked up sharply. 


nothing like 
food!” said his daughter, with so 

But whatever he might have been go- 
ing tO Say Was at least postponed by the 
approach of a serving-maid, who brought 
She blushed a 

tle at sight of it, and then tore it open 
and read: ‘‘ I am going away from Carls- 
bad, for a fault of my own which forbids 
ine to look you in the face. If you wish 
to know the worst of me, ask Mrs. March. 
[ have no heart to tell you.” 


i note to his daughter. 


Agatha read these mystifying words of 
Burnamy’s several times over in a silent 
absorption with them which left her fa- 
ther to look after himself, and he had 
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poured out a second cup of 
his own hand, and was reachi 
bread beside her before 
back to a sense of his presence 
excuse me, papa,” she said, and she gayi 
bim the butter. ** Here's a very strange 
which 
see,” She held the 
table and watched 
face as he read it 
After he 
the sheet over, as people do with letters 
that 
something 


Then he 


letter from Mr. Burnamy, think 
voud better note 
to him, 


across the liis 


had read it twice, he turned 


puzzle them, in ain hope of 


back 


What 


explanatory on the 


looked up and asked: 
do you suppose he’s been doing 
‘*T don’t believe he’s been doing any 


Mr. Stoll 


thing. t's something that | 
been doing to him 
infer that 
What makes you think t 
ble is with Stoller?” 

He 
thing 
with 
much 
him. 
Stoller 


done 


shouldn't from hi 


words. 


said 
abo it 


he said yesterday some- 


being glad to be through 
him, because he disliked him so 
he was always afraid of wronging 
And that that Mr 


has made believe he's 


him 


proves WOW 
that 


upon 


him 
wrong, and has worked 
till he does believe it 

ee | proves nothing of the kind,” said 
the general, recurring to the note , 
reading it again, he looked keenly 
‘*Am I[ to that 
given him the right to suppose you would 
want to 
him?” 


understand you 


know the worst—or the best of 

The girl’s eyes fell, and she pushed her 
knife 
‘*No 


‘Then confound his impudence!” 


She began 


against her plate. 
the 
‘* What business has 
he to write to you at all about this?” 


general broke out. 


Because he couldn't go away W ithout 
it!” 


ey 


she retorted; and she met her father’s 
‘He had a right to 
think we were his friends; and if 
done wrong, or is in disgrace any way, 
isn’t it manly of him to wish to tell us 
first himself?” 

Her father could 
not. But he could 
sceptically: ‘* Stuff! Now, see 
tha: what are you going to do?” 

“Tm Mrs. March, and 
then- 

mustn't 
kind, my dear,” 


courageous! Vv 


he has 


that if 


Sav, 


not say was 


and did very 


here, z 


froing to see 


of 


gently. 


do anything the 
said her father, 


“You've no right to give yourself away 
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to that romantie old goose.” 


He put 


his hand to Interrupt her protest, 


up 


This 


thing has got to be gone to the bottom 
of But vou're not to do it. I will see 
March myself. We must consider your 
dignity in this matter—and mine. And 
you may as well understand that I'm 
not going to have any nonsense. It's 


got to be managed so that it can’t be sup- 
posed we're anxious about it, one way or 
that he was authorized 
write to you in this way 
‘No, no! He oughtn’t to have done 
He w to He couldn't 
lave written to you, though, papa!” 
But that’s 
no reason why we should let it be under 
I will 


and I will manage to see his 


the other, or to 


so as blame 


* Well, I don’t know why. 
stood that he has written to you, 


Mareh; 


wife, too. 


see 
I shall probably tind them in 
the reading-room at Pupp’s, and—” 

The Marches were in fact just coming 
their breakfast at the Posthof, 
and he met them at the door of Pupp’s, 


in from 
where they all sat down on one of the 
iron settees of the piazza, and began to 
ask one another questions of their minds 
about the pleasure of the day before, and 
to beat about the bush where Burnamy 
lurked in their common consciousness. 
Mrs. March was not able to keep long 
knew,” she 
said, **that Mr. Burnamy had left us?” 
‘Left! Why?” 
She was a woman of resource, but in a 
she found it best to trust 
her husband’s poverty of invention. She 


from starting tim. 


asked the gwenera,. 


ease like this 


looked at him, and he answered for he» 
with a promptness that made her quake 
at first, but finally seemed the only thing, 
if not the best ‘*He’s had some 
He went on to 
tell the general just what the trouble was. 


thing: 


trouble with Stoller.” 


At the end the general grunted as from 


an uncertain mind. ‘You think he’s 
behaved badly.” 

‘I think he’s behaved foolishly— 
youthfully. But I can understand how 


strongly he was tempted. He could say 
that he was not authorized to stop Stoller 
in his mad eareer.” 

At this Mrs. March put 
through her husband’s arm. 

‘*I’m not so sure about that,” said the 
general. 

March added: ‘‘Since I saw him this 
morning, [ve heard something that dis- 
poses me to look at his performance in a 
friendlier light. It’s something that Stol- 


her hand 
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ler told me himself, to heighten my sens: 
of Burnamy’s wickedness, 
have felt that I ought to know what 
serpent Ll was cherishing in my boson 
and he gave Triscoe the facts of Burnamy 


He seems to 


injurious refusal to help Stoller put 
false complexion on the opinions he ha 
allowed him ignorantly to express. 

The grunted again. OH 
course he had to refuse, and he has |x 
haved like a gentleman so far. But that 
doesn't justify him in having let Stoll 
get himself into the scrape.” 

‘** No,” said March. t’s a tough nut 
for the casuist to try his tooth on. And 
I must say I feel sorry for Stoller.” 

Mrs. March plucked her hand from his 
arm. He was tho: 
oughly selfish from first to last. He has 
got just what he deserved.” 


general 


don't, one bit. 


‘Ah, very likely,” said her husband. 
“The question is about Burnamy’s part 
in giving him deserts ; had to 
leave him to them, of course.” 

The general fixed her with the impen 
etrable glitter of his eye-glasses, and left 


his he 


the subject as of no concern to him. ‘*I 
believe,” he said, rising; **‘I']] have a look 
at some of your papers,” and he went 
into the reading-room. 

‘* Now,” said Mrs. March, ‘‘ he will go 
home and poison that poor girl’s mind 
And you will have yourself to thank for 
prejudicing him against Burnamy.” 

‘Then why didn’t you do it yourself, 
my dear?” he teased; but he was rea! AY 
too sorry for the whole affair, which he 
nevertheless enjoyed as an ethical pro! 
lem. 

The general looked so little at the pa 
pers that before March went off for his 
morning walk he saw him come out of 
the reading-room and take his way down 
the Alte Wiese. He went directly back 
to his daughter, and reported Burnamy’s 
behavior with entire exactness. He dwelt 
upon his making the best of a bad business 
in refusing to help Stoller out of it, dis 
honorably and mendaciously; but he di 
not conceal that it was a bad business. 

‘*Now, you know all about it,” he said 
at the end, ‘‘and I leave the whole thing 
to you. If you prefer, you can see Mrs 
Mareh. I don’t know but I'd rather 
you'd satisfy yourself—” 

‘*T will not see Mrs. March. Do you 
think I would go back of you in that way? 
I am satisfied now.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. | 


} 


| 


DIDNT YOU HAVE A NICE TIME, YESTERDAY, PAPA 


| 
a 


Building the Grass House of the Wie 


QUIVIRA AND THE 


BY JAMES 


general raneisco 


ATE 1540 the 
4 Vasquez de Coronado, with three hun- 


dred Spanish cayaliers and the usual Ind 
ian following, come up from Mexico in 
quest of golden kingdoms in the north, and 
made winter quarters in the Indian pue 
blo of Tiguex, on the Rio Grande, about 
the New 


After the good old fashion of the conquis 


present Bernalillo in Mexico. 
tadores, they at once proceeded to help 
themselves to what they wanted, without 
taking the to of the 
until exactions to 


trouble ask leave 
their led 
open revolt, culminating in the storming 
of the pueblo and the butchery of the 
So the Spaniards proved very 


owners, an 


defenders 
bad neighbors, and the Indians were heart 
ily wishing to be rid of them. 

While visiting the neighboring pueblo 
identified by Bandelier as the 
head of 


au Indian whom 


of e 


old Pecos ruin near the Pecos 


River—tlhe soldiers met 
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they called the Turk, a captive from a 
They hired him to 
cuide them on a butfalo-hunt, but on the 
way he had to tell of the 
wealth of gold in his country of Quivira 
that, as the chronicler says, they did not 


far-eastern tribe. 


such stories 


care about looking for buffalo, but return 
And 
river 


ed with the news to their general. 
wonder, for he told of a 
two leagues wide, with fishes as large as 


no great 
horses, and boats with sails and golden 
prows. The lord of the country prayed 
before a golden cross, or took his ease 
under a great tree, and was lulled to sleep 
by the 
golden bells in the branches. 


tinkling of innumerable little 
Even the 
bowls and dishes of the common people 
were gold, which he knew well, and 
ealled acochis in his language. 

A fair story, and it found ready listen 
ers, for everything was possible in this 


New World. 


of 


Cortez had taken a golden 


| 
> 


QUIVIRA AND 
Peru, and 
not Coronado tind a golden 
Notwithstanding that the Pecos 


Mexico and Pizarro a golden 


vhy should 
Quivira? 
people ealled the Turk a liar, while one 
of the soldiers solemnly swore that he 
had seen him talking with the devil in a 
pitcher of water, Coronado made prepara 
tions to start for Qui ira as soon as the 
The 


as additional guides two other Qui 


spring opened. Peeos chief gave 
vira captives, one of whom 
discounted the golden story 
very considerably, while the 
Ysopete, constantly 
the Turk 


for a 


otner, 
insisted that 
but 


the Spaniards gave no heed 


Was 
lying; long time 
to the warning 

Toward the end of April, 
1541, the army left Pecos to 
cross the buffalo plains to 
Quivira, At 
set we eneounter difficulties 


the very out 


and discrepancies in tracing 
the line of mareh. Of sey 
eral narra 
de 
tails, and some differ widely 
The 
the 
general statement that Qui 


contemporary 
tives, no two agree in 
on important points. 


only agreement is in 
vira was beyond the plains 


eastward from Peeos, and 
that, after wandering about 
than a 
finally 


reached it by taking a north 


aimlessly for more 


month, Coronado 
course from the country of 
We 
fore interpret the narrative 


the Teyas. shall there 
in the light of some years 
the 
tribes and territories under 


of acquaintance with 
discussion. 

Crossing the Peeos River 
below the pueblo, the army 
struck out toward the great 
Staked Plain. On 
of the searcity of water the 
regular Indian trails usually 
avoided the plateau by circling around 
its southern border, and it 
that Coronado did the same. 


account 


is probable 
The chron 
iclers are full of wonder at the immense 
numbers of the buffalo, and at the terri 
ble monotony of the grassv plains: 
‘with 
landmarks than if we had been swallowed 
up in there 


as 


Coronado himself says, no more 


the sea, because Was nota 
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stone, nor a bit of rising ground, nor a 
tree, nor a shrub, nor anything to go by.” 

Ten days after leaving the river they 
began to meet the roy ing Mesealeros, call 
ed in the narrative Querechos—the name 
still applied to them by the old people of 
Pecos, according to the researches of Ban 
delier and Hodge They were then, as 
they were always, until contined upon 


their present small reservation in south 


A WICHITA MOTHER AND CHILD, 


ern New Mexico, typical nomads, shifting 
constantly from place to place, and de- 
pending entirely upon the buffalo. 


Proceeding still toward the east, they 


came next to the Comanches, or Teyas, 
as they were called by the people of Pe- 
cos, Who knew them as alternately doubt- 
ful friends or open enemies, according as 
itsuited the purpose of these wild raiders, 


ay. 


< 


ASS, 


A WICHITA VILLAGE 


Fr the painting by Catlir 


ON THE NORTH 


FORK OF THE 
n the Nat v 


RED RIVER IN 


Some of these Comanches, while roving 
somewhat farther south, had met Cabeza 
de Vaca and his companions, survivors of 
the ill-fated Narvaez expedition of 1528, 
another of the ro- 
maneces of the old heroic period of Span 


whose story forms 
ish discovery 

The aceount given of these two tribes 
is a perfect description of the plains Ind- 
ians from Canada to Mexico, as known to 
us later, excepting that they had as yet 
no horses: **'Two kinds of people travel 
around these plains with the cows [7. e., 
butfaloes 


the ot hers Tevas. 


One is called Querechos, and 
They are very well 
painted, and are enemies of 

They have no other settle 


built, and 
each other 
ment or location than comes from travel- 
with the They kill 
all of these they wish, and tan the hides, 


ling around cows. 
with which they clothe themselves and 
make their tents, and they eat the flesh. 
The tents they make are like field-tents, 
and they set them up over some poles 
they have made for this purpose, which 
come together and are tied at the top; 
and when they go from one place to an 


other they carry them on some dogs, of 


which they have many; and they load 
them with the tents and poles and other 
things, for the country is so level that 
they can use them, because they carry the 
the ground. 
They trade robes with the people of the 
river for corn.” They had neither corn 
nor pottery of their own. 

The army had now been on the march 
thirty-seven days, but moving very slow 
ly, and 
return by a more direct route occupied 
but twenty-five days, even with several 
stops made to hunt buffalo. They learn 
ed afterward that they had made a great 
détour toward Florida—that is, toward the 
southeast, instead of going northeast, the 
direction in which Quivira lay. Ysopete 
had repeatedly declared that the Turk was 
deceiving them, and now the Comanches, 
on being questioned, said that his story 
was false—that Quivira was toward the 
north instead of tlie east, and that instead 


poles dragging along on 


in such devious course that the 


of the great stone structures and golden 
magnificence which he had deseribed, it 
had only houses of dried grass occupied 
by other Indians who cultivated corn. A 
council was held, and Coronado decided 


| 4 


QUIVIRA AND 
to send the army back to Tiguex, while he 
pushed on to Quivira with thirty horse 
men, under the direction of Ysopete and 
some guides furnished by the Comanches 
He took the Turk along in chains 
were now apparently 


They 
in the canon coun 
try about the head-waters of the Colorado 
and the Brazos, deseribed In the chronicle 
as abounding in mesquite beans—a favor 
ite food of the Comanches—wild plums 
and grapes, turkeys, and pecans. 
With the return of the army to Tiguex 
need not ourselves, 
noting the fact 
that, through « captive Lud 


we concern eVond 


remarkable 


THE 


WICHITAS 


lose their way and perish upon the 


plains, or be so Weakened DV exposure and 


hardship that they would fall easy 


Vv vie 
tims to Pueblo vengeance upon their re 


turn. Kor himself, he had lo 


was at 


hoped 
He 


once strangled, and the Spaniards went 


escape to his own people 


on with their new friends to Quivira 


the villages of the Wichitas—then about 


the middle course of the Arkansas, below 
the Great Bend, and 
from the present city of Wichita, Kansas 

And now 


no great distance 


to his bitter disappointment, 


woman, Who made her 
to 


by other 


ian 
retaken 
white 
men, the Spaniards learned 
long that 
had been within a few days’ 
of De 
advancing at the same time 


escape only be 


soon after 


afterward they 


march Soto's) men, 
from the opposite direction 
of Florida. How 
Ly might history have read 
had they met! 

Under the 
Ysopete and the Comanche 
and 
small party turned squarely 


ditferent 


direction of 


wuides, Coronado lids 
to the north, probably about 
the line of the one-hundredth 
meridian, and after a month 
the 


—~reached a 


more—for accounts 


not 


or 
do agree 
great river, which his Indians 
said was tlie river of Quivira 
All the 
that this was the Arkansas 
River, in Kansas 
Crossing to the farther side. 
the 


ere yssed it 


later, they 


evidence indicates 


western 


probably about where 
Ke trail 


centuries 


Santa 


three 


followed it for some = dis 


tance northeast, and at last 

came upon a hunting party 

of Quivira Indians, who were 

about to flee until Ysopete hailed them 
in their own language, when they ap 
proached, and soon agreed to escort the 
stranvers to their villages, some distance 
bevond. 

the Turk to ac 
like one who 


Coronado now called 
count, and 
had given up hope,” that he had deliber 


he confessed, ** 


ately misled the Spaniards by order of 


the Pecos people, in order that they might 


A WICHITA GIRL OF FORMER DAYS 


Coronado found only houses of grass oe 
cupied by very ordinary savages, instead 
of the magnificent storied structures and 
the Turk had 


** Not only are they 


which 
He says: 


rolden civilization 
promised 
not of stone, but of straw, and the people 
in all those 
whom I have seen and passed before, but 


them are as barbarous as 


have the advantage in the houses they 


build and in planting corn.” An officer 


q 
: 
; 
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who accompanied him says: ** The 


houses 
were of straw, and most of them round, 
and the straw reached down to the 
ground like a wall. They have some 


thing like box outside, where the 
The 


people as barba 


a sentry 
Indians sit on 


reciilne 


k rahciscan 
chronicler deseribes the 


rous and without deceney in straw 


and 


melons It 


houses, planting corn, beans, and 


the middle of 
summer, the men wore only the G-string 


belng now 


Coronado spent nearly a month explor 


ing the tv, Visiting other g@rass-built 


villages, and receiving the submission of 
the inhabitants, who, it is to be hoped, un 
derstood what it 


all Then, after 


setting up a cross of discovery, he started 


meant, 


to rejoin the army at Tiguex, where he 
1541, having made the 
return journey by a more direct route in 


arrived in October 


forty days From his letter to the King 


it is evident that be felt keen regret at 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED WICHITA HAIR-CUT. 


the small result of the expedition, and he 
soon after resigned his offices and retired 
to private life 


Among those who had accompanied 


the army was a heroic Franciscan priest, 
Father Juan de Padilla, who had resolved 


MAGAZINE 


to remain in the Indian country to de 


vote his life to the salvation of souls 
With a single white companion and some 
Indian and helpers, and some 
sheep and mules, with which he hoped 
to introduce culture among the 


wild tribes, he recrossed the plains from 


euides 
stock 


Tiguex the next year, but was murdered 
soon after his arrival by those whom he 
had Other missiona 
ries and other commanders kept up the 
tradition of Quivira, until with more ex- 
act knowledge of the country and people 
the newer names gradually 
the old 

We come now to the modern period. 
While there may be doubt as to the ex 


come to befriend. 


superseded 


act location of the so-called province of 
Quivira in 1541, there can be no doubt as 
to the identity of the people, the Wichita 
Indians. No other tribe of the southern 
plains lived in grass houses and practised 

a native agriculture before the com 

ing of the whites. 
the names mentioned 
as those of villages or allied 
of Quivira, is the most characteristic 
sound of the Wichita language, and 
the name acochis, given by the Turk 
as his people's name for gold, is sim 
the Wielita akwichish 
(metal), according to the linguistic 
researches of Gatschet. 

The name Quivira, like the mod 
ern name Wichita, is probably of 
foreign origin, perhaps having been 
learned by the Spaniards from the 


The rolling 7, so 
prominent in 


tribes 


ply word 


Pecos Indians. The Wiechitas eall 
themselves Tawéhash and WNitiki 
tish. From a former custom, not 


vet entirely obsolete, of tattooing the 
eyelids, chin, and breast, they were 
called by the French traders Panis 
Piqués, or ** Tattooed Pawnees,” the 
Pawnees being their first cousins, 
and speaking nearly the same lan 
guage. They had several subtribes, 
the known the Wacos 
and Tawaconis, who have given their 
names to a city and stream of Texas. 
They are closely related to the Paw- 
nees of the Platte-and to the Rees of 
the upper Missouri, and there is tra 
ditional evidence that at an early period 
the three tribes were neighbors in the 
country of the Arkansas, from 
which they were driven by the pressure 
of invading tribes from the east. 


best being 


lower 


Although sedentary, as compared with 


i 
if 
| 


ON THE 


the roving plains tribes, the Wichitas 
seem to have kept up a constant slow 
migration toward the southwest, until the 
hostile pressure was removed by the in- 
terference of the United States govera- 
ment, when they began to return along 
their track. In 1541 Coronado found 
them on the middle Arkansas, the whole 
course of which stream, from the Santa 
Fe crossing near Fort Dodge down to the 
Kansas line, was always a favorite gath 
ering-place of tribes for the winter camp 
or the summer dances. In 1719 La Harpe 
found them lower down, about the june- 
tion of the Cimarron. Later on, their 
tradition says, they lived on the North 
Canadian; and about the opening of the 
present century they had their village 
on Red River, at the mouth of the Big 


Wichita. In 1834 we find their main 


WICHITA 


RESERVATION 


settlement on the North Fork of Red Riv 
er, at the west end of the Wichita Moun- 
tains, and twenty vears later they had 
removed to the present site of Fort Sill, 
to the eastward of the same mountains. 
In 1859 they were gathered upon the res 
ervation north of Wichita, 


the where 


they have resided ever since, excepting 


during the troublous period of the civil 
war, when for some time they were refu 
gees in Kansas, near their old homes on 
the Arkansas, where the bearing 
their name now stands. They have been 
reduced by wars and disease, until they 
number to-day but 320 souls 
In color the Wiechitas are 
er than their neighbors. 


town 


rather dark- 
As has been 
already stated, they practised tattooing. 
The men wore the sealp-lock, with the 
hair shaved side of the head 


from one 


Pare. 
4m 
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HOWML Lhe olher Par 


ents still sometimes cul them childrens 


iair after the old stvie, as shown In the 


portrait Thev wore but little clothing, 
the women having oniv a short skirt in 
naddition to the The peculiar 
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vears of faithful service as a government 
scout 

illustrate 
his quickness of repartee. At a 


A characteristic incident will 
held some veurs ago at the agency to ne 


eotiate the purehase of the reservation 


Jim was present as spokesmai 


for his tribe. The commission 


ers had exhausted every effort 
the 


out for fifty cents an acre, but 


to induce Indians to sell 


the latter preferred to keep 


At 


commissioners 


their lands, and stood firm 


last one of the 
undertook to persuade the Ind 
ians that after they had select 
ed their allotments the rest 
would be only worthless sand, 
for whieh the purchase - price 
would be clear gain. Quick 
flash the chief retorted, 
“Then why do you want it?” 
With a 

he girded 


as a 
magnificent gesture, 
blanket 
stooping, took 
handful of 
to the 
saving, ** You white men have 


his 
and 
double 


about 
his waist, 
up a dust 
and seattered it winds 
that many ways to cheat Ind 

Having spent some vears in 
ethnologicinvestigationsamong 
the Wichitas and 
of that section, the 


other tribes 
writer was 
by the Department 
of Justice, some live years a 


requested 


gO, 
to visit a location on the upper 


Red 


River and examine 


DANCE LEADERS. 


crass houses, with the grass roofed arbors 


and drving-frames— the **sentry-boxes 
of the old chronicle are still in use, 
probably more than half the tribe being 
housed in this fashion. They raised 


large quantities of Which they 


ground upon stone metates or in wooden 


corn, 
mortars Their women were expert pot 


tery -makers, and the art yet survives 


among them 

Their present chief is Tawaconi Jim, 
us he is known among the whites, a man 
of commanding presence, who rules with 
absolute control over his people, and de 


fends their rights with equal foree and 


eloquence, either in his native language 
or in 


English, which he aequired in 


some 
ancient remains which had an 


important bearing upon a pend 


ing controversy between the 
government and the State of 
Texas, the latter having claimed them 


as those of an old Spanish mining: set 
tlement, with a to proving that 
the region was within the original Texas 
jurisdiction. On visiting the spot, we 
found, as I lad suspected, that the re 
mains were no other than those of an old 
Wichita village, the identical one visited 
by Colonel Dodge in 1834 in connection 
with the first expedition sent out by the 
government to initiate friendly relations 
with the plains tribes. The 
artist Catlin, painter of the noted Catlin 
Indian Gallery now in the National Mu 
seum, accompanied the expedition, and 


view 


southern 


has left a detailed diary of its mareh and 
the subsequent negotiations at the village, 
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of which he has given us a_ painting, 
which, ho vever, 18 considerably idealized, 
as will be seen by comparing his draw 
ings with the photographs of actua 
ho ses The V illage Was Upon a narrow 
strip of level bottom on the north bank 
of the North Fork of Red River, at 
the extreme western end of the Wichita 


Mountains, and within the present limits 
We found the 
foundations of the 
lodges as distinct as they might have been 
Sixty 
heads, 


of the Kiowa reservation 
grass-grown circular 


ws ago, and picked up arrow 
hammers, and metates 


Largely upon the result of this examina 


stone 
tion, the question was decided in favor of 
the government. 

On being detailed for the ethnologie 
work at the Omaha Exposition last year, 
I resolved to give the American people 
an opportunity to see of the grass 
houses of Quivira, deseribed by the old 


As 


one 


Spanish conqueror so long before. 
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Coronado was the first explorer of the 
Western plains, such an exhibit should 
have a special interest at a trans-Missis 
Accordingly, in making 
up my delegation from the southern tribes 
I included a party of forty Wichitas, and 
contracted with them for one of the large 


exposition, 


grass houses then in actual occupancy on 
the which they agreed to 
take to pieces and set up again at Omaha 

The taken down 
and the materials transported to the rail- 
road in 


reservation, 


house having been 


Indian wagons, a special train 
was made up to accommodate the delega- 
tion, consisting of nearly one hundred 
and fifty Indians from five tribes, with 
their ponies, tepees, and baggage, and the 
grass and poles of the house. The Wichi- 
tas had brought their drum, and as the 
train sped on they started up the music 
of the old dance songs, in which the other 
tribes joined, until the chorus went up 
from a hundred Indian throats, 

As we sighted the Arkansas, 
which the Wichitas still recog- 


nize as the great river of their 
old home country, Tawaconi 
Jim clapped his hand to his 
mouth and gave a series of 
yells, which were echoed by 
every man in the car, while 
the drummers pounded away 
with all the strength of their 
arms, pulled into 
Wichita with a burst of noise 
that must have made the cit- 
izens believe for a moment 
that the Indians had broken 
out again in earnest. 
The performance was repeat 
ed on the return trip, and also 


and we 


good 


on coming in sight of the 
Platte, which the Wiechitas 
know as the river of their 


kinsmen the Pawnees. 

On arriving at the exposi 
tion grounds the grass house 
was unloaded, and set up 
the central piece of the Indian 
camp. The supporting tim 
bers were upright logs, form 
ing the sides of a square, with 


as 


forks at the tops, across which 


other timbers were laid. Long 
flexible poles, planted in a 


circle outside of this square, 


were then pulled over against 


TAWACONI JIM, CHIEF 


OF THE WICHITAS. 


the cross- pieces, when their 
tops were brought together to 


A WICHITA HORN-DANCE 


form a dome, and firmly bound with elm 
bark. Lighter rods were fastened hori 
zontally around the circumference, and 
finally the bundles of 
laid round, in’ shingle 
fashion, beginning at the @round, in sueh 
a way that each round was overlapped by 
the next above. 


long grass were 


on, round after 


All the tying was done 
with elm bark, so neatly that it needed a 
sharp eve to detect it. Two doorways 
were made on opposite sides of the house, 
so as to allow the breeze free play, and a 
small smoke-hole was left near the top. 
Inside were high platforms, which served 
Fifteen per- 
sons were comfortably accommodated in 
the house, which, from the outside, looked 
very much well-built hay-stack. 
The building required the labor of several 
women for about a week, every detail 
being supervised by the chief himself. 
The rest of the party were housed in can- 
Vas lepees. 


both as seats and as beds. 


like a 


Adjoining the house they put up one 
of the grass-roofed arbors, under which 
they love to sit in the hot summer days; 
and the old men constructed for their 


own use one of the little rounded sweat- 


lodges of willow rods which belong to 
every Indian camp. With the strings of 
corn hanging from the rafters, the mor 
tar and metate near the door, the drum 
in its place, the men and women at work, 
and the children at their play. it was all 
very homelike. 

The Wichita camp formed one of the 
main attractions on the Indian grounds 
while the exposition lasted, and almost 
every night a dance or a hand game, to 
which all the other tribes were invited, 
made the place resound with shout and 
song. When the great show was at an 
end, the grass house and its belongings 
were bought for the National Museum. 
The structures were taken down, and the 
materials again packed and shipped, this 
time to Washington, where I hope at 
some favorable opportunity to set up in 
the beautiful park on Rock Creek one of 
the last remaining specimens of the straw 
houses of Quivira, 

Notrt.—The account of Coronado’s march is 
based chiefly upon Winship’s translation in the 
Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth 
nology, supplemented by Bandelier and 
The identification is my own.—J. M 
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\ TE know not what doth lie beyond the Door, 

\ But chained and guarded here, behold us grown 

Enamoured of our Cell, 
With tales of freedom each confining stone. 


in scrolling o'er 


| 


HE APPEARED AT THE DOOR, AND IT WAS HONORE.”— [SEE PAGE 141. ] 
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THE MOTHERS 


MARY 


after 
vio 


Was shining again 


TINHE 
| squalls, and the strait showed 
et, green, red, and bronze lines, melting 
ind intermingling each changing second, 
Me tallie ] istres shone as if some voleanie 
fountain on the lake-bed were spraying 
Jules MeCarty stood at his 
cate, noting this change in the weather 


he surface. 
with one eye. He was a small old man, 

the of 
His cheek bones shone apple red, 


having mummied 


OV. 


appearance a 
and his partial blindness had merely the 
effeet of a prolonged wink. Jules was 
ceeping melancholy holiday in his best 
clothes, the well-preserved coat parting 
its jaunty tails a little below the middle 
of his baek. 

Another old islander paused at the gate 
The two 
heads at each other. 

“T went to your 
morning, Jules,” 


in passing. men shook their 


this 


impress- 


wife’s funeral 
said the passer, 
ng on the widower’s hearing an impor- 
tant fact which might have eseaped his 
one eve. 

was at de funer'l? 


Therese?” 


Did you see 


Yes, saw her.” 

“Ah, what a fat dat was! 
make some of de peop’ feel her arm. 
eed her well.” 


woman 


The other old man smiled, but he was 
ound to say, 


‘I'm sorry for you, Jules.” 


‘Did you see me at de chureh?” 
Yes, I went to the church.” 
‘You tink I feel bad—eh?” 

‘I thought you felt pretty bad.” 

‘You go to de graveyard, too?” 

*No,” admitted 

ictantly, 
vard.”’ 

But-dat 
see me at de graveyard, 
at de church —I 
graveyard,” 

The friend shuffled his feet and cou 
ed behind his hand. 

‘Yes, I feel bad, me,” 


bereaved man. 


his sympathizer, re 


didn’t go to the 


grave- 


fines’. You ought 
You tink I feel 
raise hell at 


was de 


bad de 


ruminated the 
‘**You get used to some 
woman in de house, and not know where 
to get anodder.” 
‘Haven't you had your share, Jules?” 
Vout. XCIX.—No., 589.—17 
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OF HONORE. 


ATHERWOOD 


inquired his friend, relaxing gladly to 
banter. 

‘I have 
Honoré,” 


fine wi 
enumerated 
and 


one fe, 


Jules, 


to 


ae 


maman 
“and 
widow, and 


squaw, Lavelotte’s 


Therese. It is not much.” 

‘Tve often wondered why you didn't 
take Melinda Cree. 
to Indians. 


You've no objection 
She’s next door to you, and 
she knows how to nurse in SICKHeSS, be 
and ironer. 
The summer folks say she makes the best 
fish pies on the island.” 

exclaimed Jules, a 
new light shining in his dim blue eye as 
he turned it toward the house of Melinda 
Cree. The 


was bowered in trees, 


sides being a good washer 


is de 


weather-worn, low domicile 
There was a con 
venient stile two steps high in the sepa 
rating fence, and it had long been made 
a thoroughfare by the families 
top Clethera, Melinda 
Clethera had 
noré’s playmate since infancy 
lithe, dark 
French father 
breed mother. 


On the 


step sat Cree’s 
Ho 
She was 


of 
her 


granddaughter. been 


a her 
half 
Some needle-work busied 


with 
her 


in 


more 
than of 
her hands, but her ear caught every ac 
cent of the conference at the gate. She 
flattened her lips, and determined to tell 
Honoré as soon the 
Honore was the favorite skipper 

He went 
funeral to earn 
money to apply on his last mother’s burial 


as he came in with 
boat. 
of Visitors 


immediately after the 


the summer out 


expenses 
When old parted, Cle 
examined her grandmother with stealthy 
in a kind of reconnol 
Melinda hair and 


dark masses of wrinkles showed through 


the men thera 


eves aboriginal 
tring. Cree’s black 
a sashless shed window where she stood at 
her ironing-board. Her stoical eyelids 
the 
rhythmical motion of the smoothing-iron. 


Whether she had overheard the talk, or 


were lowered, and she moved with 


was meditating on her own matrimonial 
troubles, was impossible to gather from 
Me 
linda Cree was one of the few pure-blood 
ed Indians on the island. If 
fond of anything in the world, her prefer 
ence had not declared itself, though pre 


facial muscles rigid as earved wood. 


she was 
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ous to receivibg he orphaned orand 
daughter nto ive shi had consented 
to become the bi of a drunken yo ith 

S teens This neipient husband 

fore he got drowned in a squall off De 
tou Lhereb Saving is aved 1e some 
outlay sited her « when he needed 
funds, and she silently paid the levy if 
her toll had provided the means He also 
inclined to offer delicate attentions to Cle 
thera, who spat at him like a eat, and at 
sight of him ever afterwards took to the 
attic. loe ne the adoor, 

But hile Melinda Cree submitted to 
the shackles of civilization, she did not 
entire give up the ways of her own 
people She kept a conieal tent of poles 


and bireh bark in her back yard, in 


ich she slept d ring summer, And 
was noted as ise and skilled in 
herbs, guarding their secrets so jealously 
that the knowledge was likely to die with 
hey Once she appeared at the bedside of 
i. dying islander, and asked, as the doctor 


had withdrawn, to try her own remedies. 


Permission being given, she went to the 


kitchen, took some dried vegetable sub- 


stance from her pocket, and made a tea 


of il A little was poured down the siek 
man’s throat Hie revived He drank 
more, and grew better. Melinda Cree’s 


decoction cured him, and the chagrined 
doctor visited her to learn what wonder 
ful remedy she had used. 
It was nothing but some little bush- 
es.’ responded the Indian woman 
it you tell me what they are, I will 
pay vou fifty dollars,” he pleaded. 
Melinda Cree shook her head. She 
continued to repeat, as he raised the bid 
higher, ‘It was nothing but some little 
bushes, doctor: it was nothing but some 
little bushes 
Clethera felt the same kind of protect- 
his self - restrained 


ing tenderness for t 
squaw tha Honoré had for his under- 


sized parent, whom he always called by 
the baptismal name Melinda had been 
the wife of a great medicine-man, who 
wore a trailing lanket, and white gulls’ 
Vines bound around and spread behind 
his head During his lifetime he was 
often seen stretched on his back invoking 
the sun A stranger observing him de- 
clared he was using the signs of Free- 
masonry, and must know its secrets. 
With the readiness of custom, Honoré 
and Clethera met each other at the steps 
in the fence about dusk. She sat down 
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on her side, and he sat down on his. th. 
broad top of the stile separating then 
Honoré was a stalwart Saxon -look 
youth in his early twenties. Wind 

weather had painted his large-featu 
countenance a rosy tan. By the em) 

ing class Honoré was considered one 0 

inest and most promising young qua 

breeds on the island. 

The fresh moist odor of the lake. wit 
its incessant wash upon pebbles, came 
them accompanied by piercing sweetnes 
of wild roses. For the wind had turne 
to the west, raking fragrant thick 
Dusk was moving from eastern fastness¢ 
to rock battlements still tinged with s 
set. The fort, dismantled of its CaArriso 
reared a whitewashed crown against thi 
island’s back of evergreens. 

Both Honoré and Clethera knew the 
was a Spanish war. As summer d; 


lowed summer day, the village seethe 
with it, as other spots then seethed., \ 
military post,even when dismantled, a 
ways brings home to the community 
where it is situated the dignity and pomp 
of arms. Young men enlisted, and Ho 
noré restless] vy followed, with a friend fron 
the North Shore, to look at the can 
His pulses beat with the drums. But |} 
was carrying the burden of the famil) 
to leave Jules and Jules’s dependent 
would be deserting infants. 

Clethera gave little more thought 
fleets sailing tropical seas than to L 
Salle’s vanished Griffin on Northern 
ters It was nothing to her, for she hac 
never heard of it, that pioneers of ly 
father’s blood onee trod that island, ai 
lifted up the eross at St. lenace, and 
planted outposts along the South Shore 
Bareheaded, or with a erimson ker t 
bound about her hair, she loved to hel; 
her grandmother spread the white cloth: 
to bleach, or to be seen and respected 
a prosperous laundress carrying her bas 
ket through the teeming streets. Thi 
island was her world. Its crowds in sum 
mer brought variety enough; and its \ 
vin winter snows, the dog sledges, the ic 
boats, were month by month a processio: 
of VS. 

Clethera wondered that Hggroré pe 
sistently went where newspapers were 
read and discussed. He stuffed them i) 
his pockets, and pored over them while 
waiting in his boat beside the whari 
People would fight out that war with 
Spain. What thrilled her was the boon 


ai 

4 
| 
i 
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winter surf, piling iridescent frozen 
high head, and 


uming the island in a corona of shat- 


yume as as a man’s 


ered rainbows. And she had an eye for 
suramer lightning infusing itself through 
sheets of water as if descending in the 
»wnpour, glorifying for one instant ev 
distinet drop. 
The pair sitting with the broad top 
p betwixt them exchanged the smiling 
od will of youth. 
‘I take some more party out to-night 
de lightmoon said 
pleased to report his prosperity. 


sail,” Honoré, 
**It is 
msider’ gran’ to sail in de lightmoon.” 
* Did find de hot fish pie?” in- 
red Clethera, solicitous about man 
rown on his own resourees as cook, 
Honoré with hearty 
ititude the supper which Melinda Cree 
d baked, and her granddaughter had 
rried into the bereaved house while its 


vou 


acknowledged 


nates were out. 

They not get fish pie like that in de 
iv. Jules, he say it is better than poor 
could Honoré added, 
indsomely, with large unsuspicion. 


lherese make,” 
Clethera shook a finger in his face. 
Honoré McCarty, you got watch dat 
lules! I got to watch Melinda. Simon 
Leslie, he have come by and put it in 
iles’ head sinee de funerl! I hear it. 
The voung man’s face changed through 
e dusk. He 
e fence and breathed the deep sigh of 
ed patience, 


braced his baek against 


‘Honoré, how many mothers is it you 
ve already?” 

‘T have not count’,” said the young 
in. testily. 

Count 


era. 


dem mothers,” ordered Cle- 


“Maman,” he began the enumeration, 
verently. His companion allowed him 


minute's silence after the mention of 


it fine woman. 

she tallied. 
proceeded Honoré, 

s involve’ with de Chippewa 
Two,” clinched Clethera, 
The Chippewa squaw was a 


One,” 
‘poor Jules 
woman,” 


sore theme. 
she had entered Jules’s wigwam in good 
uth; but during one of his merry ea- 

uses, while both Honoré and the priest 

ere absent, he traded her off to a North 
Shore man for a horse. Longe after she 
tramped away across the frozen strait 
with her new possessor, and all trace of 
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her was lost, Jules had the grace to be 
Shamefaced about the seandal: but he 
got a good bargain in the horse. 

Then there is Lavelotte’s 
continued Honoré. 

** Three,” 

Yes, there was Lavelotte’s widow, the 
worst of all. She whipped little Jules 
unmercifully, and if had 


widow.” 


marked Clethera 


Honore not 


taken his part and stood before him, she 
might have ended by being Jules’s widow 
She stripped him of his whole fortune. 
four hundred dollars, when he finally ob 


tained a separation from her. But instead 
of curing him, this experience only whet 
ted his zest for another wife. 
“And there is Therese.” 
not 


Honoré did 
While Jules 


lived and his wives died, or were traded 


Say, Last, Therese sid 
olf or divoreed, there would be no last. 
“Tt is four,” declared Clethera: and 
the count was true. Honoré had taken 
Jules in hand like a father, after the ad 
venture with widow. He 
made his parent work hard at the boat. 
and in winter walked him to and 
mass literally with hand on collar. He 
encouraged the litthe man, moreover, 
with a half-interest in their house on the 
beach, which long-accumulated earnings 
of the boat paid for. But 
was though 
home, 


Lavelotte’s 


from 


all this eare 

after Jules 
and saw that 
Honoré was not appeased by a woman's 
cooking, he had qualms about the home 
stead, and secretly carried the deed back 
to the original owner. 


thrown 
brought 


away; 


rherese 


‘I want you keep my part of de deed,” 
he explained. ‘I not let 
women rob Honoré. My wife, if she get 


de sell 


some more 


deed in her han’, she 
whole ting!” 


‘Why, no, Jules, 
your real estate!’ 


might de 


she couldn't sell 
‘the former owner de 
clared. ‘She would only have a life in 
terest in your share.” 

** You say she couldn't sell it?” 

“No. She would have nothing but a 
life interest.” 

‘She have only life interest? 


By gar! 
[ tink I pay somebody twenty dollar to 
kill her!” 

But lacking both twenty dollars and 
determination, he lived peaceably with 
Therese until she died a natural death, 
on that occasion proudly doing his whole 
duty as a man and a mourner. 

Remembering these affairs, which had 
not been kept secret from anybody on 
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thie isiand Clethera spoke out under 
ietion 

Honore t a scanda ting, to get 

Me ‘tn sO LOO assented Honoré 

Jules MeCart have disgrace’ his 

Me bnda ( ree, retorted Honore, 
obliged to defend his own, ‘she take a 
an nineteen 

She ‘ave no « ice like Jules; she ts 
oblige to wait and take what invite her 

The voices of children from othet 


quarter-breed cottages, playing along the 
beach. added cheer to the sweet darkness. 
Clethera and Honoré sat silently enjoy 
Ing each oOo ers company, unconscious 
that their aboriginal forefathers had 
courted in that marmer, sitting under 
irbors of branches 

Vhy do peop’ want to get marry * 
propounded Clethera 

| don chow said Honoré 

Me, if some man hask me, | box his 
ear I have know you all my life—but 
don’ you never hask me to get marry !” 

I not such a fool,” heartily responded 
Honors You and me, we have seen 
de folly [ not form de habit, lke 
Jules.’ 

But what we do, Honoré, to keep dat 
Jules and dat Melinda apart?” 

Though they discussed many plans, the 
sequel showed that nothing effeetual 
could be done All their traditions and 
instinets were against making themselves 
disagreeable or showing discourtesy to 
their elders. The young man’s French 
and Irish and Chippewa blood and the 
young girl's Freneh and Cree blood ex 
hausted all their inherited diplomacy. 
But as steadily as the waters set like a 
strone tide through the strait, in spite 
of wind which combed them to ridging 
foam, the rapid co irtship of age went on. 

In earrving laundered clothing through 
the village street, Melinda Cree was care- 
fully chaperoned by her granddaughter, 
and Honore kept Jules unde r orders in 
the boat But of early mornings and 


late twilights there was no restraining 


the tw ttering widower 


‘Melinda ‘tend to her work and is be 
have if Jules let her alone,” Clethera re- 
ported to Honoré. ** But he slip around 


de garden and talk over de back fence, 


and he is by de ironing-board de minute 
If he belong to me, I 
could *mos’ whip him!” 


' 


my back is turn’! 


‘Jules MeCarty,” declared Hono 
with some bitterness, ‘* when he fix 

min’ to marry some more, he is not 

if he is hexecommunicate’!” 

Jules. indeed, became so bold that 
crowded across the stile through the v: 
conferences of the pair united to pre 
him: and his loud voice could be le 
beside Melinda's ironing-board, proce 
ing in the manner of a callow you 
suitor, 

‘*Some peop’ like separate us, Meli 
but we not let them.” 

The conflict of Honoré and Clethe 
with Jules and Melinda ended one day 
August. There had been no domes 
clamor in this silent grapple of fore 
The young man used no argument 
cept maxims and morals and a tight 
ing of authority; the young girl 
mitted neither neighboring maids no 
duties of religion to lure her off ¢ 
It may be said of any Freneh half 
that he has all the instinets of gent 
except an inclination to lying, and 
arises from excessive polite ness, 

Honore came to the fence at noon 
ealled Clethera. In his excitement 
crossed the stile and stood on her premis: 

‘“Tt no use. Clethera. Jules have 
me this morning he have arrange’ « 
marriage.” 

Clethera glaneed behind her at 
house she called home, and threw 
self in Honoré’s arms, as she had « 
done in childish despairs. Neither n 
understood the action, and it relic 
them to shed a few tears on each ot 
necks. This truly Latin outburst b 
over, they stood apart and wiped tl 
eyes On their sleeves, 

‘It no use,” exclaimed Clethera, 
set a good examp’ to your grandmotli 

‘IT not wait any longer now,” 
nounced Honoré, giving rein to fier 
eagerness, go to de war to-day 

‘* But de camp is move’,” objected ¢ 
thera. 

‘‘T have pass’ de examin’, and I kn: 
de man to go to when I am ready: 
promis’ to get me into de war. Ju 
have de sails up now, ready to take 1 
across to de train.” 

sut who will have de boat when \ 
are gone, Honore?” 

“Jules. And he bring Melinda to d 
house.” 

‘“She not come. She not leave he! 
own house. She take her ’usban’s in. 
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“Then Jules must rent de house. You 
not detest poor Jules: 
‘T not detest him like de hudder one.” 
‘Au ‘voir, Clethera.” 
Au voir, H 
Thev 


onoré,”’ 

tlie 
vith 
on of one who goes, the 
dull 


remote that 


shook hands, young man 


nging himself away the anima 


standing 


the anxiety Of one who stays 


heard 
ifferently, rushed suddenly fi 


had 


she 
the 
over the island. 

Are your clothes all mend’ and ready, 
more?” 
But what 


to his clothes when 


thought can a young man 
to wray} 
He is politely tapping 


window of the Ind 


about 


mself i 


n glory? 


the shed an woman 


| touching his cap in farewell and gal- 


nt capitulation, and with lone-limbed 


veeping haste, unusual in a quarter 


ed, he is gone to the docks, with a bun- 


under one arm, waving his hand as 
passes. All the women 1 children 


mg the street would turn out to see him 
to tl 
leven summer idlers about the bazars 


1e war if his intention were known. 
him with new interest. 
could not 
heat of 
which 


ow himself. 


ould look at 
Clethera 


imagine the moist 
Southern lat 
Honoré departed to 


Liting 


horrid those 


des into 


Sh mists on the 


ike rim were no vaguer than her con 


ception of her country’s mighty under- 
and the life 
ie had lived to that day was wrenched 


» bv the 


nD But she could feel: 


roots, leaving her as with a 
leeding socicet., 


Al 


soapsuds in the ferocity of 


afternoon she drenched herself w ith 
her washing 
By the time Jules returned with the boat, 
inder a storm 


the lake was black as ink 


dull 


cloud, with a 
the 
Beyond that a whitening of rain showed 


glints of steel: ar 


stretched diagonally water, 


across 
against the horizon Points of cedars on 
the opposite island pricked a sullen sky. 
under the 
paid no attention to what befell her. 


Clethera’s tubs were trees, 


she 


to her grandmother, who called her out 
of the rain. 


or 
It came like a powder of dust, 
and then a moving blanehed wall. push- 
ing islands of flattened mist before it. Un- 
der a steady pour the waters turned dull 
green, and lightened shade by shade as if 
diluting an infusion of grass. Waves began 
Though 
Clethera told herself savagely she not 
care for anything in de world, her Indian 


to come in regular windrows. 
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eve took joy of these sights. The shower 


bath from the trees she endured Without 
a shiver. 
Jules Sat beside Melind i to be Col ifort 


ed 


boy, 


He wept for Honoré, and praised 


gasconading th time-worn boasts 
got de hang of him, and now 
to part! But i 


hore have gone 


Ho 


eran fodder 


de war will 


His 


hter when de 


end, now 


was such a fig British come 
to 


17 
and bIOW de 


island, he tur 
Briti 


as a 


lake de nh de cannon 
sh off, The gran fodder 
of Honoré W 


hne man. 


keep de bes’ liquors and hi 
his sideboa’d.” 

When Honoré had been gone twenty 
four hours, and Jules was still idline like 


poles 


LAaSK 


a boy undriven by h 
ing t to 


anchor on the rise 


master, ay 
at 
Vater, 


It 


contained three rooms, and she laid vio 


he boat under bare 


rock 


and fall of 


thie 


Clethera went into their empty house 


lent hands on male housekeeping The 


service Was aimost relig 


ing linen for an altar 


IOUS, | 
It 
unacknowledged anguish, which increased 
rather 
which 


re prepar 
comforted her 
the of 
all 


than diminished, 


she resented with her stoie 
Indian nature. 

Nets, sledge harness, and Honoré’s ev 
ery-day clothes hung on his whitey 
wall. The 


is the 


asned 


most touching 
hat 
cap crowned the post of 

Wraith. The elit 
young hermit’s cell in a cave 
the it 
bare of human appointments. C 


reile OL any 


Honoreé’s 


bed li 


man he has worn 


his a 


. 
room ml Have beeh a 
oO tunnel 


in evergreens, was and 


iethera 
stood with the broom In one hand and 
tipped forward a piece of broken looking 
A new, 

had 


before, rave her 


glass on his shaving shelf un 


foreseen Clethera, whom she never 
been obliged to deal with 
a desperate stony stare out of a haggard 
face, 


line. 


She was young, her skin had not a 


But it was as if she had changed 


places with her wrinkled grandmother, to 


whom the expression of complacent maid 
enhood now belonged. 

As Clethera propped the glass again i 
in. 
sumed her sweeping with resolute strokes 


ont 
| 


She re 


place, she heard Jules come 


he bare boards, which would explain 
to his ear the necessity of her presence 
He appeared at the door, and it. was Ho 
noré! 

It was Honoré, shamefaced but laugh 
ing, back from the war within twenty-four 
hours! Clethera heard the broom-handle 


tides of existence had them in merciless 
sweep. 

‘Clethera,” represented Honoré, 
rillation is not mix’ bad with Jules and 
Melinda.” 

Clethera let the assertion pass unchia 
lenged. 

‘And this house, it pretty good hous: 
You like it well as de hudder?” 
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strike the floor as one hears the far-off fall 
of a Spar on a@ Ship in harbor She put 
her palms together, without flying into 
his arms or even offering to shake hands. 
“You come back?’ she cried out, her 
voice sharpened by joy 
The war is end’, said Honore. 
Pe ace is declare’ vest rday ” He threw 
his bundle down and looked fondly 
around the rough walls. ‘* All de peop’ 


at me | gO to war when de 
war is end 

‘They laugh because de war is end’! 
I laugh too!” said Clethera, relaxing to 
sobs Tears and cries which had been 
shut up a day and a night were let loose 
with French abandon. Honore opened 
his arms to comfort her in the old man- 
ner, and although she rushed into them, 
strange embarrassment went with her. 
The two could not look at each other. 

‘It is de ‘omesick,” she explained. 

When you go to war it make me ‘ome 
sick.’ 

‘Me, too,” owned Honore. never 
know what it is before. I not mind de 
fighting, but 1 am glad de war is end’, 
account of de ‘omesick!” 

He pushed the hair from her wet face. 
Their fate or temperament and the deep 
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BY JOHN 


Was ho apparent occasion for 


discomfort or apprehension on board 


t 


ber, twenty-eight hours after she had start- 


ie steamship Mohegan when, last Octo 


ed from London on her voyage to New 
York, nearly all of the fifty three passen- 
vers sat down to dinner There was a 
strong breeze blowing. perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five miles an hour, and a corre- 
sponding amount of channel sea was run- 
ning, but it was from about east-southeast, 
and much in line with the vessel's course. 
Alas! the meal was never finished. It 
vas scarcely well begun. A rude shock 
eame, as unlooked-for as an earthquake, 
and much more terrible, a jar, a grating 
sound, a sudden stop, ‘* She has struck!” 
followed immediately bya rapid movement 
to the de ck, and very quickly by darkness, 
as the lights (all electric) went out. Here 
on deck all was activity, effort, and strain ; 


no lack of fidelity, self-sacrifice, courage, 


‘It have no loft,” responded Clethe: 
faintly, ** but de chimney not smoke.” 

‘**We not want de’omesick some mor 
Clethera—eh? You tink de fools is 
marry yet?” 

Clethera laughed and raised her hea 
from his arm, but not to look at him o 
box his ear. She looked through the op 
door at an oblong of little world, wher 
the land was an amethyst strip betwixt 
lake and horizon. Across that belove: 
background she saw the future pass: hal 
long years with Honoré; the piled 
wood of winter fires; her own home; |i 
children—the whole scheme of sweet a) 
humble living. 

* You tink, after all de folly we hav 
see’ in de family, Clethera, you can go ck 
lenk—to get marry ?” 

‘I go dat lenk for you, Honoré,—but 
not for any hudder man.” 
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and heroism, but, oh, how inetfectua 
how abortive! Within a few short mi 
utes, and long before that company seat 
ed at the tables, so cheerful and free « 
apprehension, would in due course hav 
risen, the relentless sea had swept into i 
depths forty of their number, and had 
ruthlessly and with resistless force carri 
out of life (and most of them straight fron 
the posts of duty which they so nobly fil! 
ed) sixty-six of the ship’s company, olf] 
cers, seamen, and others. 

The cause or causes whieh could ha 
led to this calamity (so lacking in expla 
nation from weather orcireumstance) wer 
made a matter of formal inquiry, extend 
ing over many days, and including tli 
examination of many witnesses, by tli 
** Board of Trade,” which ended with the 
pronouncement that the vessel was wreck 


ed *‘ by steering a wrong course.” 
To any one who had a part in the ex 
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elit, 
enough to have survived its hazards 


hardships, this conciusion must ap 


nees of that n 


and who is fortu 


‘most lamentably lame and impotent: 
nd the question presents itself, is there 


illy nothing to be learned 
Is the 


hich ended SO disastrously here 


by this dis 


risk in coast navicat 


ion, 
normal 
Are all 


» it and inseparable from it 
vessels moving along coast- lines 


ble to a similar fate, and if 
It would be diffieult 


not, 


writer be 


why 
the 
o find a eaptain whose character. 
cperience,watehfulness. and competency 
ud earned for him more implicit trust 
in was reposed in Captain Griffith, and 
irned it, too, from those him 


had 


ed with him, were best fitted to judge 


vho knew 


‘st, and who, like the officers who 
his qualifications. One of these (now 


umself captain of a large steamer) said 
o the writer, ‘‘ He was a good man to be 
ith in a trying time.” 

Captain Griffith had been with the same 
He had 


en across the Atlantie about two hun- 
dred times, and he had with him as offi- 


company about twelve years 


cers men who had also been lone in the 
,and who had the 
mfidence of the company and of those 
ibout them. 


ervice of the company 


Any one of these men was no doubt 


ipable of navigating a vessel between 
of and New York 

Yet, notwithstanding this, 
and under conditions not in any way to 


be counted dangerous or difficult. the ves 


the ports London 


n safety. 


sel was lost, and with it over a hundred 


people; and of the eight boats earried, the 
hard and faithful work of the crew barely 
sufliced to boat launched and 
iway from the vessel before she sank, the 


get one 


me occupied in the effort having prob- 
ably been between ten and fifteen minutes. 

How much would have been 
life 
of those carrying hundreds of passengers 
In this 
vessel there was a peculiar difficulty not 
ordinarily and not 


Same company 


greater 


he loss of had the vessel been one 


and a greater number of boats? 


present, in 
the 
rail whieh was earried along the upper 


present 


other vessels of the 


deck, inside the line of boats, and on each 
side of the vessel, and which prevented 
the proper application of pressure to get 
the davits and the boats hanging from 
them swung outboard. In other respects 
there was advantage over that commonly 
had: toeach pair of davits there was only 
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one boat, and this was duly hooked on to 


the hoisting-tackle. In many other eases 


the davits are only about half as numer 
as the 


ous be lowered. and one 


boats to 


set of boats must be got out and lowere 
before the 


Two 


complement of competent offic 


second can be started, 


Given a du 
for tiie 


ship, do exist 


effect to the 


questions arise 


proper navigation of a 


meth 


ing 
give full r combined 
skill, care, and direction, or is ita fact t] 


In lnportant respects the captain is 


not 


oniy supreme, as he ought to be and must 
necessarily be, but that he is 


left 


racticaliy 
Without svstematized help or check 


The other question is, is it sufficient to 
merely provide for 


vessels boa of a suffi 


cient humiber and size, even thoug 


thenl are 
crude and inadequ: te that, under condi 


means of launching so utl 
tions of any difficulty, and where many 
boats would need to be launched together 
or within a limited time, miserable failure 
could be the only result? 

It should be understood that the Mo 
hegan was lost by the Manacle 
and to Land’s 
End, shortly after dark and two and one 


str 


iking 
Rocks near to Falmouth 
half hours after passing three miles to the 
southward of Eddy stone Light-house 
She had on deck the second and third 


officers, and, it is believed, the captain 


also. It is known that he had observed 
the course and the COM Pass shortly bef re 
the ship struck, A course west by north 
the course she was being steered { xtend 
ed ‘on the chart to thirty sea-miles would 
run just inside the Manacles, as would be 
plainly apparent to any one with 
before him 


a chart 
The course was half a point 
more northerly, and more into the land. 
than the same vessel under the same cap 
tain had be en steered on the next preced 
ing voyage from a position four miles far- 
ther off shore. The 


been asked, perhaps thousands « 


questions have since 
f times 
‘* Had he been 
before?” ete., If any 
him, where were 
re Why did they not 
The captain and his four offi 


‘Was the captain sick?” 
up the 
thing was wrong with 


all night 
the other officers 
interfere?” 
cers perisli d, and no answer can be had 
from them. 

That the captain was a sober, careful, 
and capable man, with an excellent ree 
ord, I fully What the partic 
ular debility or ailing was that had for a 


believe. 


time possession of him I cannot say, and 
it does not seem to have been apparent to 
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others; but I cannot believe that this 
brave and unfortunate man had a mind 
clear and in its normal working condi- 
tion. Various conditions and statements 
have appeared in print bearing on this 
point, and whatever may or may not have 
been the nature of Captain Griffith’s mis- 
fortune, it cannot be doubted that ship- 
masters as a class are subjected from time 
to time to the most severe trials of physi- 
cal hardship, to responsibility, care, and 
exhaustive to sleepless nights, 
and, added to these, to the ordinary ills 
and cares of men, to consequent periods 
of reduced mental vigor, to preoceupa- 
tion, and to errors of perception and cal- 
culation The system which to so large 
an extent depends on the healthy and 
vigorous working of one mind for the 
direction of affairs has (it is only a truism 
to state) not vet attained to the most desir- 
able condition, or toa maximum of safety, 
if consistently and properly needed checks 
and safeguards can be introduced. It is 
the opinion of the writer that to no sin- 
ele mind should be left unaided and un- 
cheeked the control and direction of the 
course of a passenger-vessel to the extent 
which now obtains, and it appears quite 
practicable to devise a method and routine 
by which added safeguards may be had 
without injury to discipline, and without, 
by the method, questioning that supreme 
and ultimate control which must always 
properly remain with the captain. As 
the custom now is, when a vessekis out at 
sea, and it becomes necessary to take an 
observation with the sextant and to work 
out by ealeulations a knowledge of the 
vessel’s position, the captain will do this, 
but it will also be done independently by 
one, and perhaps two, of his officers, and 
the result of the calculations, when these 
have been completed, will be compared. 
[f, in consequence ofa lack of such check, 
a considerable error were made, there 
would be (so long as the vessel was far 
from land) no immediate danger. 

If, however, during night or day the 
vessel were moving along a coast-line 
and near to rocks or other dangers, and 
on a course set by the captain, and if an 
officer saw danger in it, or failed to see 
why such a course was set, he would, 
I think, in most cases be very chary 
about asking questions or in. offering 
suggestions: and he would be especial- 
ly so if, from not having a chart open 
before him, or if for any other reason, 


such as the captain’s known experienc: 
and carefulness, he entertained the lea 
doubt of his own correctness. 

In any case he would probably be y 
ing to run very close to danger, in t 
hope and expectation that the capt 
might detect his own error. This matt 


of the relations of officers to the capta 
receives some light from the evidenc: 
given before the court of inquiry by & 
tain Pollard, who had formerly saile: 
with Captain Griffith as third officer. | 
reply to the question as to whether 1 
captain ‘‘would have been extrem: 
pleased if he had seen any of the office: 
looking at the charts going down chan 
nel,”’"—** No, I do not think he would; 
generally looked after that sort of thin 
himself.” 

I find that among sea-captains and « 
ficers there is a common opinion th 
any examination of charts, or question 
ing of the correctness of a course give 
by a captain, would, in the majority « 
cases, be resented, and would be too 
risky to be undertaken. So that whil 
we see under present conditions a vé 
sel’s position is most carefully taken an 
checked off when she is in open wate: 
where a very large error would bring 1 
peril, when she is close to land, am 
when the smallest deviation from a co 
rect course may make all the differen 
between safety and destruction, a ship 
safety is practi y wholly in the cha 
of one man, aa headache or a 
forgetfulness may determine things 
wrong way, and send the ship to the |b 
tom. some years since, on one ¢ f 


Brooklyn ferry-boats, a pilot was fou 
dead in the wheel-house, and had 1 
boat been moving at the time, some ac 
dent might have happened. Since the 
on ferry-boats, it has become the custo: 
to have two men in the _ pilot -lou 
at the same time, and a law of the Stat 
now requires it. So far as the safety 
ship and passengers is involved, in tli 


case of an ocean steamer navigating 
channel waters or moving along coast 
lines, for the captain to die outrig 
might, in some ecases,’assure the safety 
of the vessel and of all on board, but 
attack of petit mal, or of some other pos 


sibly unobserved and temporary disabil 
ity, might wreck the vessel. There could 
be found much to support the belief and 
contention of any one who should say 
that to unchecked errors made in regard 


| 
{ 
‘ \ 
t 
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NEEDFUL PRECAUTIONS 
9 such matters as ship's position and 


very have been 


ecked—perhaps thousands of them 


irse many vessels 
d this is not to suggest that ships’ cap- 
ns are not as trustworthy as any other 
iss of men; but it comes from the na- 
e of the work to be done, to the way 
doing it, and to the liability of all men 
, ills, weariness, and error. 
The of improvement on 
esent methods is well deserving of con- 


subject an 
sideration and discussion by all men in- 

rested in it. It may, however, be said, 
vgestively, that if, instead of the cap- 
iin laying the vessel’s course, it was 
the ordinary routine that 
s should be done by an officer under 


be 


m, subject of course to the captain’s 
conecurrenee, a new and valuable check 
suld be provided, and without any 
nching on the dignity of the captain’s 
sition, or on discipline, an understand- 
would be had of purposes which 
cht otherwise be unknown excepting 
to the captain himself, and which might 
In eases of 
differences of view, these 
naturally to comparison. 
\With the officers there would be a new 
responsibility, and a call for increased 
Due warrant to look at 
id examine the charts would then exist, 
ind these would be referred to whenever 
If in addition 
there was a further 
the vessel 


possibly be unsafe. 


ror, or of 


lead 


itehfulness. 


ere was occasion for it. 
to this regulation 
ie that when Within a 
distance from shore, to be delined—say, 
for instance, fifty miles 


was 


a chart or charts 


the locality should be spread open in 
e chart-room, and when the officer of 


the deck was relieved he should mark 
the vessel’s position and course, and this 
should be checked by his successor, 

Of this suggestion it may be enough to 
say that, whatever in connection 

ith the wreck of the Mohegan is myste- 
rious or uncertain, this at least appears 
ibsolutely plain and indisputable, that, 
had this plan been followed, not only 
inust it have been seen by at least two 
of her officers, for hours before she struck, 
that the ship was pointed directly for 
shore, but the exact moment that she 
vould strike could have been foretold 
within a very few minutes. 

There are, however, perils and _ acci- 
dents such as no human foresight or pro- 
vision can prevent, but to meet which fit- 
tingly, when they occur, very much bet- 
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else 
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ter provision could be made than there is 
in use at present. In in 


gvenuity is showing its restless activity in 


an age when 


all lines of production, and when we see 
proof every day that no really active de 
mand can long exist for anything me 
ehanieal which skill and inventive gen- 
ius is not ready to supply, it yet remains 
that in nearly all our large passenger- 
steamers, and indeed all other kinds of 
vessels, only the same kind of davits 
and only the same means of launching 
in that 
years ago; and if the comparison were 
extended to include an old New Bedford 
whaling-ship, it might well be claimed 
that in a time of difficulty, with a ship 
rolling or listed one of her 
boats would likely be put afloat before 
any of those of a passenger-steamer were 


boats are use were in use fifty 


over, every 


well started from their position on deck. 

No doubt, with the ordinary swivelling 
eranes and the other ordinary appli- 
ances, and with a good crew of sailor- 
men, there is no particular difficulty in 
getting an empty boat hoisted out of the 
chocks and swung outboard, if this is 
done in daylight, in smooth water, and 
if there is no need of hurry, and if the 
crew of trained sailors is like that of a 
man-of-war (large enough), many boats 
can be launched at once. But in reality 
conditions on a passenger-steamer are or- 
dinarily different. 

A may carry several hundred 
passengers and perhaps twenty boats, and 
have only between thirty and forty real 
sailors, or, if she has fewer beats, she will 
probably have fewer sailors, and these will 


vessel 


likely not average over two men to a 
boat. 

If boat drill is carried out, or if the 
boats have to be manned, the due comple- 
ment of men must be made up of engi- 
neers, stewards, stokers, and others, and 
even frequent drill can scarcely be expect 
ed to make these men as efficient and re 
liable as regular sailors. The work in- 
volved in getting the boat out ineludes 
removal of the covers, casting off the 
gripe fastenings, hoisting up the boat free 
of the chocks, or far enough for these to 
be thrown down, pressing out the boat 
(with people in her, or otherwise) between 
and outside the davits, swinging these out- 
ward and securing them in that ‘position 
by the guys, and at this or at a previous 
stage getting in the passengers and low- 
ering away, casting off and getting clear 
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need for launching 
dayligl 


of the ship 


vO ild only occur } it. when water 
was smooth, whe 


to the 


was no roll or in 


clination vessel; if it was always 
practicable to launch on both sides the 

! igers and others understood 
to boats, and would 
and if 


co down too quickly — 


moment; 

iad not 

present modes of launching, while still 
defective, would be more nearly adequate. 
To any 


pain 


one ho has seen the strenuous, 


the 


deck of a vesse i,wnere seores of lives were 


ul efforts to 1: boats from 
di pe ndent 
the 


the early stage of an extreme kind, who 


on success or failure. where 


conditions were difficult but not in 


has witnessed the minutes of anxious per- 


il, one after another, expire in fruitless 
the efforts 


ended only when the sea engulfed 


Waiting and vain expectancy, 
to be 
workers and Wailers all Ke toany one Who 
has seen these things, the appliances in 
common use mustever be looked 


lings, and with 


upon with 


incensed fee some amaze- 
ment, asbeing practically miserableshams, 
evidences of inertia rather than of a con- 
dition of earnest and intelligent effort to 
achieve an important practical purpose, 
Some part of that which appears like in- 
difference of ship-owners, and of others 
vyho might reasonably be expected to be in- 
terested inimprovements, is not necessarily 
that: there are those close- 


or real quite 


ly connected with shipping interests who 


are convineed that present methods of 
launching boats are not what they should 
be. but the devices submitted to them have 
usually been of some mere detail, or, if 
they have been more than that, they have 
been more or less lacking in simplicity 
and adaptability; or it has happened that 
the contrivance has favorably impressed 
the person who has seen it, but, not being 
an expert or a mechanical engineer, he 
has lacked confidence in and satisfaction 
with his own judgment of its merits, and 
to 


mon do-nothing level. 


has been content remain on the com 
The fact remains 
that the subject has failed to receive the 
quality and amount of attention which its 
importance demands, and there has been 
very little practical action as the result of 
such attention as has been given. It would 
be out of place here to go into a close and 
technical description and 
consideration of any of the many contri- 
vanees brought out within the last thir- 


more or less 
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tv vears, though many of these are 
deserving of close examination. It ma 
be said of some of them that they poss: 
features of such excellence, and that | 
are so vastly superior to the out-of-da 
thing's in use, that the wonder is how t 
could have failed, nearly totally, of rec 
nition and adoption. 

As an instance of a company alert 
this matter, 1 may refer to the fact | 
the Old 


having its new vessels fitted with day 


Dominion Line of steamers 
(old in design but apparently little kno 
or used) which from 
the most serious defects of the old st 
swivel davit. 

The with this 
always outside the davits,even when res 


are free 


boats arrangement 
ing in the chocks; the arms of the da 
are always pointed outboard. Whien t 
vessel is without list the boat has mem 
to be raised about two inches by the fa 
when she and the davits from whieh s 


depends move outboard by their o 
weight, to a position from which the 

can be lowered into the waterin the usu 
way. A 


as might frustrate the attempt to lam 


small inclination inward, su 
a boat from the ordinary swivel day 
vould have no unfavorable effeet, and 
more inclination would be 
paratively easy to overcome; With a st 


serious Col 
tionary device added, always ready 

use, to control the movement outboard « 
the 


blocks and falls now used for this p 


davits, boats, ete., to substitute 
pose (a thing not difficult to provide) 
ocean voyager, whether traveller or s 
man, might be congratulated that in 
event of the sudden loss of his vessel 
chance of safety would be vastly 
than it is to-day. 
been 


orea 
The matters that 

upon not, however, 
clude the whole subject. It is one tl 


may well engage the earnest attention 


touched do 


thoughtful and capable men connect 
with shipping interests, and which shou 
have this attention promptly. 

It is therefore with much satisfacti 
that I learn that it is the purpose of 
Society of Naval Architects to have papers 
read on the launching of ships’ boats 
their annual convention in New Yo 
next autumn. It is to be hoped that 
the mean time the subject will not escap: 
attention, and that the need of this ma 
not be emphasized by some stirring « 
lamity. 


‘ 
{ 
! 
\ 
t 


MR. PERKINS’S 


BY 


I. 
yell, Mr. Perkins. 
would 


you like to have 


gut how 
her de- 
ered?” 
Eh? What's that?” 
‘TL asked, Mr. Perkins, how you would 
‘er—er—to have her sent home, you 
ow. Do you want her put in ¢ 
‘*A box? Good 
Lord! do you want to insult her? She 
ladies generally go home from your 
ve, Mr. Jones- 


box?” 
Perkins 
erkins Jumped, 


ist have a earriage, of course. 


in a box?” 
Jones apologized, suggesting, however, 
it this case was slightly different. 
No, it 
sisted. ‘*T want you to understand that 
m now on that lady is my wife, and 
to be treated exactly like others of 
You 
nd her out and assist her into her car- 
ie, and mind you wrap her up well, 
too. And 


e clerk’s lapel mysteriously 


isn’t, Mr. Jones,” Perkins in- 


mur wealthy customers. are to 


look here, Jones”’—eatching 

“not a 
ord to any one about who bought her. 

Do you hear? If any one misses her, 
know what's of her, 
ist tell them—well, tell them anything, 
ccept that. Do you understand?” 

Jones bowed courteously. Perfectly, 
Ir. Perkins. You've always been a 
vood friend to me. She shall be placed 

your hands in prime condition, and 
ione shall ever be the wiser.” 

‘Good! And you ean rest assured, 
Jones, that I sha’n’t forget it. In fact, 
there’s likely to be a change in our firm 
Sut for this woman, 
you and [ have belonged to the 
same dancing-club for too many years to 
have any doubt about her. Lord! hasn't 
she a perfect figure? and did you ever 
see a prettier face? Oh yes, I know she'll 
make all the ladies jealous and envious 
at first; they won't understand her, will 
try to make out that she doesn’t belong 
to their set, and all that sort o’ thing. 
But, Jones, you recollect how they've al- 
ways treated me! Here I’ve been going 
round with them a matter of ten years, 
civing them flowers, taking them to 
theatres, parties—every where; but when- 


vants to become 


efore long. as 


mes- 


HULBERT 
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ever ye asked one of them to marry me 
you know how that’s been, Jones.” 
“Yes, Mr. Perkins, 
girls of that kind don’t seem to appreci 
ate a man for what he is.” 

‘*Exactly! They are perfectly willing 
to have us spend our money on them, 


Jones sighed. 


but when it comes to marriage, they want 
some dude father supports him 
Why, I heard Miss Childs say, at the 
party where I took her the other night 
referring to me, of course, and not know 
ing I was right behind her—' Mr. Perkins 
trims bonnets, you know, for a living.’ 
Now wasn't that sudden?” 


What answer did 


Ww hose 


‘IT should say so! 
you give’” 
What 


aman ever give to a woman? 


‘** Answer, Jones! answer can 

I tell you 
I'm sick and tired of women who talk! 
After this, you can just give me a woman 
who looks beautiful, dresses stylishly, 
And, by Jove! I be 
lieve I’ve found her.” 


and says nothing. 
And again giving 
word for 
them, Mr. Perkins hur 
riedly quit the store and became one with 
the multitude on the street. 

Perkins little man, and, like 
many others of his size, he was of a quick, 


his directions almost word 


we heard 


as 
have 


was a 


hustling, business habit, sustained and im- 
pelled, moreover, by a generally flatter- 
ing and joyous opinion of himself. Nor 
was such wholly without warrant, nor 
undeserved ; few brief 
years unavoidably spent in the nursery, 
Mr. Perkins had made his own way in 
the world; in fact, he had _ practieally 
been a milliner all life. 


for aside from a 


his But in a 


large way—oh yes, a very large way. 
Starting as a boy in the well-known firm 


of Bowman, Crinkles, and Co., he had 
been advanced steadily from one honora- 
ble position to another, until now he was 
perhaps the most valuable member of the 
firm. He had served in the shop and 
on the road, and there was really no in- 
significant detail of their extensive busi- 
ness that was not by this time almost a 
matter of second nature to him. And 
yet, with all this to his credit, whenever 
Perkins dared to demand a favor of so- 
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ciety, or, more especia ly whenever he 
modest vp iced his heart at the disposal 
of any of its lovely butterflies, who were 
only too glad to wear his violets, and 

perfec ly adored the bonnets created 


by his house, there were many, like Miss 


Childs, » heartlessly challenged lis 
social status, wil 1 the titter, behind his 
bac Mr. Perkins trims bonnets, you 
know for a living An accusation 

iolly fallacious and outrageous, as we 
| ve seen for, obviously, following the 


accepted precedent that if a man kills 
and cults up one hog a day he is o ly a 
butcher, and deserves no piace in society, 

nereas 1 ne KIS a thousand hogs a 
day he isa packer, and his daughter may 
marry a duke—following this precedent, 
I say, if Mr. Perkins had only trimmed 
one or two bonnets a day, then there 

ould have been ampie justification for 
Miss Childs’s remarks, and Mr. Perkins 


could be considered nothing less 


an 
a social interl per, but, on the contrary, 
trimming as he did over one thousand 
bonnets a day Well, well, let us admit 
that Mr. Perkins was justified in becom 
ing somewhat of a misanthrope, not to 
Sav a misogvhist 

Darkly meditating on the foregoing, 


41 
though congratul 


iting himself jubilantly 
at the last that now, at least, everything 
hat a suecessful man of business might 
desire was satisfactorily settled and won, 
he hurried alone the street to the first 
employment office Going straight to 
the clerk at the window over which he read 

[Intelligence Bureau,” he asked, briskly, 

‘‘Have you any one wishing a position 
as lady’s-maid 

The clerk referred to his list ‘* Mar- 
ried or single?” he asked 

** Married, of course.” 

‘‘ Here is one,” said the clerk, scanning 
his list; ‘but I don’t suppose you want 
to be bothered with any children?” 

Perkins fell back; thinking only of his 
wife, the query took him by surprise. 
‘* Well, really, I—I hardly know yet; I’ve 
only just been married, you know.” Con- 
found his impudence! What right had he 
to ask sucha question! If he wanted any 
children, he guessed he could arrange for 
that when the time came 

‘T beg your pardon,” the clerk smiled, 
‘but I'm afraid we misunderstood each 
other What I asked was, do you want 
a married or a single woman for a maid? 


Now here isa woman with two children 
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no! 


What under heavy: 


would I do with two children? Of co 


I don’t want ler.” 


The clerk closed his book slowly. ‘'] 


very sorry,” said he; 


‘she’s an emine. 


worthy woman, young 


only twenty 


—and women of that kind are not so ¢ 


to find 


Perkins’s 


sympathies were excit 


‘What's her name?” he asked, invo 


tarily 


Adams 
The name 


Humph! 


Mary Adams.” 


was inviting wid 


No, she won't do. Have \ 


no one eises 
‘No, sir; not at present. Still, s 
one may drop in at any time. [ll 


your name and address, and if any « 


comes, I'll send her round to you.” 


He gave 


his store address; for, thou 


he oceupied a small flat and kept a lous 


kee per, 


he 


eall when 


Thence he went 


didn't 


he mig 


employment offices. 


tit 


I] 


care to have the m 


not be at hon 


the round of the ot 


‘‘Oh, mamma, don’t you think p 


will come to-night?” 
‘*No, darling, not to-night.” 


‘But 


it 


t 


lhe mornin’, paps,” echo¢ 


Flossie, a younger sister of the first 


quirer—too young, in fact, to have 


idea of 


t] 


words’ significance, save 


being her mother’s usual reply to M: 


nightly question. 


‘Yes, darling 


haps.” 
Such 


in 


the morning, p 


the queries and such tli 


sponses that Mary Adams had recko 


with fe 


ago, after 
than a year, her husband had left he 


go to Alaska. 


Six 


months 


being out 


past. Two 


of work for m 


Flossie was then a b 


in arms, and Mabel but two years old: 
Of her six years of married life Ma 
had known but one of genuine happi 
and security, namely, their first y 
when her husband had a good positi: 


and was drawing a fair salary as a boos 
Beyond that comfortable da) 
nay, that there would ever be a day 

neither of them had ever paus 


keeper. 


yond 


to consider. 


Like the majority of peo 
in their station in life, they knew noth 
whatever of those inevitable causes, ru 
unavoidable, that u 


ous, ruthless, and 
dermine 


things 


to 


our 


crisis 


in 


industrial life and fet 


what the wealt! 


i 

| 

| 

| 
(ES 
‘ 


MR 


call overproduction, the poor, starvation 
No 


all they knew was that the firm for whieh 


and the many, lack of confidence. 


he worked had failed 
and, 


many 


hopelessly failed, 
moreover, that it was only one of 
Thereafter, for many months, her hus 
had the 
1 and low, answering advertisements 


walked streets, searched 


1» the hope of finding some position, 


} 


however humble, whereby he could live 
A conventional 
add 
more meh were 


and support his family. 


task, and it were a redundancy to 


at he was unsuccessful ; 

veing dischargec everywhere than were 

elng employed. Kor this contingency 


society had as yet provided no remedy, 


iy, even refused to recognize it or admit 
that it 


was so. Hence, when he had come 


ome one night tired, disheartened, be 
eft of hope of ever again finding any- 
do in the 


\ hirl pool of commerce, and had declared 


ung to city’s narrowing 
untly, without sentiment, even withont 
iffection, ** Mary, I'm going to Alaska,” 
she had merely continued her slow rock 
ne back and forth in the ehair while the 
babe pulled at her breast. Affection need 
seek no favors, no compassion,in the ulti- 
matum of poverty, no more than budding 
ife in the blast of winter. 
Yet theirs had been a love-mateh, and 
was the memory of it still that lent her 
They had barely five hundred 
dollars remaining of the little money he 
had saved when at work. 


courage. 


This they di- 
vided equally; and when he had put his 
arm around her, kissed her on the eyes, 
the mouth, with a murmured ‘‘ Good- 
by, Mary,” she smiled up at him, winked 


ier eyes hard that were bright, bright, 


swallowed a name that she feared would 
He had borne 
enough without the burden of her sorrow: 
she would bear that herself. 


be a sob, and smiled again. 


But afterwards, kneeling just inside the 
door, face buried in the babe’s breast and 
her neck, had 

But, oh mockery of 
joyless superstition! the only prayer her 
heart could utter was as the fluttering 
leaf in the storm: ‘‘O God could 
you be so cruel—so cruel, O God! Is our 
great country already too small to hold 
its people that men must be thrust out 
like this, out of home, out of family, into 
the most worthless and inhospitable spot 
of all the earth, there 


Mabel’s arms round she 


prayed—or tried to. 


how 


to search, sick. 


crazed, despairing, for a few grains of 
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cold the more to swell the hideous ido} 
O God, and he could 
might men Wwuo 
profess to worship Thee had but ¢ 


him the chance! 


have worke d, 


we 


have been so happy, if 


ven 


From the coast there came a letter just 
Still in a tone 


he would act the 


before he sailed, cheer 
farce as 


frolic Lo 


crowd,” 


ful, even light; 
though it were but a summer's 
the ‘*We 


wrote he: z and oh. you sho ild see some 


end. are a motley 
of the people here taking leave of their 
You would think 
we were going to the ends of the earth, per 
Ah,Mary, my love, 
How 


Choking, blind with 


husbands and lovers! 


haps never Lo return 
we could give them a lesson in that! 
brave you wer 
tears, she read on: ‘‘ Ninety-nine per cent 
of our party are poor, 
} 
What 


without a penny save 
All are 
leaving because they could find no work; 
fertile State 


Work 


is invested in their packs 


yet here in this great fallow 
and 
subsistence for half the population of the 
United God Mary! 


Kisses and 


alone, California, should be 


States bless 


you 


for and the children 


good bv!” 


you 
A year passed: a year wherein two 
hundred and fifty dollars stood between 
a woman, two children, and starvation. 
Of her husband she heard nothing, the 
papers as yet containing scant if any re 
port of that Northern country. Ere her 
money Was half consumed she began Lo 
search for work, being already shadowed 
and haunted by the stalking fear of what 
must come to them should she be unable 
to find it. Her husband, however, had 
always said that women could get work 
when men couldn't; that whenever com- 
petition became inordinately sharp, it was 
merely a question of whatemployeesco ild 
work the cheapest 
namen. But be that as it may, her efforts 
in soliciting work in the retail districts 
successful than had 
No more help was needed in the 
and even then, 
position attained, she did not see how they 


men, women, or Chi 


were no more his 
been. 


great department stores; 


would be able to live on the wages paid. 
That, her lookout; 
other girls worked for that, and some of 
them dressed very tastefully, even hand 
somely, and seemed to be quite jolly over 
it. The of the 
gave her the address of several of their 


however, was own 


manager of one stores 


shops where their goods were made—she 
might possibly find something to do in 
one of them. 
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She went the rounds, shop after shop, en- 
countering pitiable wretches who had once 
been men and women, whom every one 
sees and nobody eares for, together with 
children, pinched, starved, woe-driven, all 
alike tolling a itomatically, insanely, in 
obedience to the commands of a peri- 
phrastic Pharaoh more prolific of sub- 
tle promise, excuse, and repudiation than 
Israel had ever known. Yes, there was 
work for her here. Their masters were 
paying twenty cents a dozen for making 
shirts; they really had all the help they 
needed, yet, if she would like to make 
them for eighteen— 

On the way home with her bundle she 
computed dully how much = she could 
earn by working from sunrise till mid- 
night. 

But at last came a break in the clouds, 
yea, like a flash of lightning, as swift 
and as golden. She had heard from him; 
he was coming home; and rich: ** Oh, 
Mary! I should not dare to tell you how 
rich, lest you drop dead for very joy,” and 
regretting that he had not some way of 
sending her part of his wealth in the letter. 
He had disposed of all his claims; would 
never go bac k there again for any price ; 
was only waiting now to settle upa few mni- 
nor details before sailing on the Bonita. 

The following day came the intelli- 
cenee that the Bonita had gone down at 
sea with all on board. 


II] 

‘Have vou found no position for me 
yet, sir?” 

The employment clerk glanced up. 
* Ah, it is Mrs. Adams.” 

“Yes. Oh, you must surely have 
found something by this time!” 

Being long accustomed to this appeal, 
coming im the same words, same manner, 
with access of pressing necessities in its 
tone, there was nothing in particular to 
stir his sympathies. The world ruled 
that the many should be granted the 
right to live merely in accordance with 
the more or less capricious demands of 
the few, and employment bureaus had 
nothing whatever to do with the initia- 
ting of oceasions of supply and demand. 

‘*No, there is nothing yet,” said he. 

The woman looked at him hopelessly ; 
a pallor came over her face. He thought 
she was going to faint. But, fortunately, 
another feminine relief came to her aid; 
a moment her mouth twitched helplessly, 


then she burst out into uncontrollable 
weeping. 

This too was not uncommon, yet the 
clerk could never quite harden his heart 
to it, especially when the applicant was 
young and gentle and pretty, and worthy 
withal. He closed the window, came out 
touched her on the shoulder, and stood 
by her side a moment in silence. 

‘I can’t tell you how sorry I am,” ly 
began, finally; ** but come inside and 
seated "—foreine her gently to 
**Now if you could only wait 

Wait—wait!” she sobbed. ‘‘ Whi, | 
could wait if we did not have to eat 
have fire! 


ahd 
Oh, vou don’t know — you 
don't know what it is; no one knows 
cares—who has not felt it.” 

Again she wept, bitterly and long, t 
the Lethean tears had quieted. 

The clerk was speaking, but his words 
sounded afar off. ‘If it wasn’t for the 
children ”—poor little accidents! poor 
tle accidents in the crush of humanity 
“afit wasn't for the children, Mrs. Adams 
I think I might have found you a yy 
tion to-day—” 

‘Oh, then, why didn't you tell me, My 
Peebles? But tell me now. It may. 
be too late. I ean get rid of the children 
Here, burn this thing ’—rising and tea 
ing the crape from her hat, wildly. 
have no children; no, I was never even 
married!” She threw the crape under tli 
counter. ‘* Tell me, Mr. Peebles, wher 
is the position 

He started back. What! Would she 
desert her children? 

She read it in his glance. ‘No, no 
['ll leave them in the settlement-hous 
Afterwards explain. Quick! Giv 
me the address.” 

She got it—‘t Bowman, Crinkles, and 
Co., 90 Main Street "—and hurried o 
with the clerk’s sigh following her. 

Ah, if 1 only had money, or a better 
position—’ He was a man of really re 
fined tastes and poetic aspirations, was 
Peebles; consequently he was poor, and 
knew that he always would be. 

Mary found Mr. Perkins in his private 
office. On the way in she passed through 
the shop where hundreds of girls were at 
work trimming bonnets, and, with that 
aberrant avidity for work that had nev 
er yet been gratified, she asked, ‘* Why 
couldn’t I do this, too?” Perhaps, if some 
one would only let her. 

‘*A lady to see you, Mr. Perkins,” said 


j 
| 
| 
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the clerk who showed her in to a little 
man sitting at his desk 


Perkins wheeled round in his chair, 
his wife’s interest still paramount in his 
mind. ‘‘Ah, you've come from one of 
the employment bureaus, I suppose?” he 
asked, briskly “What is the 


name?” 
** Adams, sir.” 


** And 


first name?” he demanded, quickly. 


He scanned her sharply. the 


‘ Florence,” gasped Mary, her baby’s 
name startled uppermost, and surmising 
swiftly, ** Mr. Peebles 
tioned my name.” 


‘Humph! 


must have men 


You've 


no chil- 


Florence Adams. 
been 


never married, and have 


dren, suppose?” 
Mary, stoutly. 
What is truth in a starving person's Vo- 


declared 


sir,” 


cabulary save a nuisance whereby to 
lighten the noose of prejudice and effect 
“I was 


never married, and have no children.” 


ially strangle one the soone: 


Cheeks flushed and eyes snapped as she 
After 


further questioning, during whieh he dis- 


said it, fetching Perkins’s approval. 


covered that Mary had been through the 
high-school and seemed to be a person of 
taste and culture, he engaged her. 

‘Your will be light,” 
‘Mrs. Perkins is the kind 
very little trouble, and she 
You may have to 
to her some, I presume; she is anx- 


work said he. 
that 


never seolds 


makes 


nor nags any one. 
read . 
ious to improve her mind, you know, and 
i don’t suppose we shall go very much in 
society this winter. I'm getting tired of 
it. But ean you sew?” 
Sew!” stammered 
I think so, a little.” 


‘That’s good, Miss 


Mary. ‘Oh yes, 
Adams. Really, I 
just fill the bill. Now 
your duties will be simply as 


believe you will 
follows: 
In the first place, you are to keep her 
dressed properly and seasonabl y—season- 
ably, you know,” he repeated, forcibly; 
“that is to say, when I home to 
dinner at night I don’t want to find Mrs. 
Perkins in a and hair 
rumpled over her face. Do you under- 
stand? Ithink there’s no excuse for that 
kind of thing, and I shall have to hold 
you strictly to account for it, Miss Adams, 
if I ever find Mrs. Perkins arrayed un 
seasonably.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” answered Mary, mildly, vet 
wondering why Mrs. Perkins could not 
have a little pride and accountability in 
the matter herself. 


come 


morning gown 
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‘Another thing,” he continued. eumu 
latively, With caution: 


“you must never 
wash her face 
** Wash her face! 


i Yes. of 


spectability 


she gasped suacdenly 


course, no woman of inv re 
or refinement ever washes |) 
Water spoils 


You must just t 


face nowad iVS 
know. ake a soft cloth 
or a very fine camel’s- hair brush, 


Wipe the dust off, but very 


know, very carefully.” 


ana 


careluily 


vou 


Very well,” Mary murmured, surprised 


into something like a smile—the first she 


had known for many a day—at 


this cos 


metic glimpse of another world sie 
sha’n’t wash her face.” 

‘** And how about music? Do you play 
the piano, Miss Adams?” 


‘Ll used to,” sadly; ** but my piano was 


sold, and I'm all 
* Oh, that 


assured her quickly 


out of practice 
make no ditference,” he 
[ shall purchase 
for Mrs. Perkins one of those pianos that 
run by electricity. You've seen them, of 
course; the music is punched on a roll of 
paper, and you simply slip it 
piano, toueh the button, and 
Now do you suppose 
teach Mrs. Perkins to do that?” 

Mary marvelled. Could it be that Mrs. 
Perkins was as helpless as all 


Inside the 


it does thie 


rest. you could 


that— 
Still, she 
was a society lady, very likely, who prob 
ably had never had time nor inclination 
to learn anything useful. It at 


couldn’t even touch the button? 


least 
aroused her compassion. 

“Why, yes, sir; I should think I eould 
teach her that.” 

‘Ah, if you could, Miss Adams 
ence—Miss Florence. May I eall 
Miss Florence? It will so ind more com 
fortable and homelike, you know 


Flor- 


you 


more 
as though you were one of the family, 
Now if you really could teach Mrs. Per- 
kins such an accomplishment, Miss Flor 
ence, I declare you—you would make me 
the happiest man on earth!” 

Perkins’s face was effulgent as he said 
this, lambent of 
beautiful, magnificent, 
thought of nor hoped for. 
Florence could by 


creations, 
hitherto not 

kor if Miss 
any possibility teach 
his wife to do this, then 
shine in society! 


dreams and 


how she would 


‘* You mean for me to teach her to put 
the roll in the piano and touch the but 
ton?” 


and 


ves 


eatehin 


"—fairly 
his 


all 


between 


giggling 


breath 


over 
the 
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words “Tf vou—if you could only 
teach her to do that! You see, Miss 
} orence you see how it is. | must tell 


you that Mrs. Perkins has just begun to 
live 

‘* Live with vou, sir?” 

‘*Yes—in my house, you know; but it 
wasn’t exactly my fault; you will under 
stand all about that after a while. And 
vhile I don’t mind teliimg you, Miss 
Adams, that 


judge 


with me 


SO. 1 

I consider myself a pretty 
of women in general, I must 
confess that—that I don’t begin to appre- 
ciate yet one particle of what Mrs. Per- 


kins’s susceptibilities really are, in the 
line of acquiring accomplishments, you 
know. No; no man could answer that 


problem at firsts ght. But with your as- 
sistance, Miss Florence— Ah, will you real- 
ly help me to teach her, to bring her out? 
Your salary will be 


poara, 


ten dollars a week 
and your 
Fairly dumb with mystery, Mary man- 
aged to give an affirmative, took the ad- 
dress of his residence, and passed out. 
The months went by. Mary had found 
a comfortable home for her children, not 
too far away, and where she could see 
while more and more 
was she becoming completely fascinated 


] 
them every day; 


and bewildered with the combined duties 
of maid and governess to the beautiful 
Mrs. Perkins. For beautiful that lady 
was, beyond a dream ora doubt. Such 
a complexion Mary had never seen, and 
for the world would she have run the 
ruining it with 


presume 


hot 
} 
rish of 


would 


water; nay, she 
to touch Mrs. 
Perkins if there was so much as a drop 
of moisture on the 


not even 
ips of her fingers; if 
that lady were afflicted with some form 
of facial hydrophobia—as mayhap she was 

Mary could searcely have been more 
cautious. Moreover, what a 
had! Mr. Perkins certainly 
stated no more than was brilliantly ob- 
vious, as regarded her form, on that day 
when he was giving explicit directions to 
Mr. Jones her home from 
the store. 

But it was in the ball-room, as Mr. Per- 
kins had faithfully hoped from the very 
first time he saw her, that she showed her- 
self to the best and the fullest in beauty 
of figure and face. Ah, here she was a 
dazzling, an effulgent reality. There was 
not a woman in the whole city to be in 


figure her 


mistress 


how to send 
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the least compared with her. Dancing 
had been one of her first accomplish 
ments, and the easiest to acquire. Shy 
was as light as a fairy; moved in perfect 
time and sway to the music’s rhythm 
and besides, whatever the eestatie trans 
port that invariably seized her partners 
as they floated with her in the walt 
none could ever quite lose the sensation 
that the woman he held in his arms was a 
substantial creature of flesh and blood as 
well as a divinity of perfection. Rathe: 
a rare treat and surprise to some men, to 
be sure, W ho had quite abandoned dane 
unless forced, because therein the won 
who were a joy were so generally idiotic 
while intelligent women, with their feet of 
lead, dragged one to the depths of despair 
And her conversation! In the ball 
room she was all repartee that flashe 
and bubbled and ran like the brook 
May-time; while in the repose of her par 
lor she was now sensible, womanly, poet 
ic, and anon oracular, serene, flagrant 
fads and of argument as a female writ 
of fiction. But of her varied accomplish 
ments this one of speech had been perhaps 
the hardest to perfect. Not the speech it 
self—oh, no! for Mary had quickly taught 
her all that she herself knew, and mov 
too, in English afte: 
wards French. Mr. Perkins quite insis 
ed that his wife should speak Fren 
“Tt shows culture and superiority,” le 
declared; the which 
Mary, as it compelled her to take lessor 
of a native teacher, so as to be sure of thi 
correct accent, of course, and even the l 
she could not be quite sure. Howevye: 
this difficulty was finally obviated }b 


and German, and 


was a sore trial 


having the French teacher come to 1] 
house and read aloud to Mary suc! 
French conversation as her judgment 


dictated would be profitable to Mrs. Per- 
kins, while that lady stood behind the } 
tiere and listened. Afterwards, when t 
Frenchman had gone, Mrs. Perkins would 
repeat, word for word, every remark li 
had uttered, with accent impossible to 
identify from hisown. Then Mary would 
work over her for a while, striking out all 
such matter as was redundant or improp 
er for a lady in Mrs. Perkins’s position in 
society, and—voila tout! 

Conventional, this,andcommonenoug) 
to society women in general; but, as we 
started to explain, there was sometliing, 
aside from the mere uttering of Mrs. Per 
kins’s syllables, that bothered her husband 


pol 


‘ 


MR. 
The reason for 
Mrs. 
s absolutely refused to move when she 


Mary not a little. 


was simply this: 


nd 
hich Perkins’s 
oke! Terribly strange it seemed, and 
able, to see her speaking now so gavly, 
d again even profoundly, while all the 
tightly 
nally Perkins could stand it no longer. 


ne her lips remained sealed, 


le called on a professor who made a spe 
‘One 


ilty of that sort of stammering. 
indred dollars, professor, if you will 


re my wife,” said he. The professor 
vhat 
So one day he came 
the house, his little in hand, 
ntly pried her lips apart, and inside of 
vo hours’ time Mrs. Perkins was smiling. 


led; that kind of a fee was he 
led ‘‘dead easy.” 


tool-bag 


rattling, and flashing her pearly teeth 
en she spoke, in a way that was per- 


tly charming 
Thence there was but one fault remain 
i her 


and this was that she was apt to 


r in conversational 
ent; 

a little headstrong, self-willed. and to 
wry the burden, but sweetly, to her own 
faney; still, this was a 


accomplish- 


ratie mere ca 
and could, like every 
beautiful 
voman whom it was rapture merely to 
vateh, 


Now all of this happened, of course, 


likely, 


rice, 


very 


ling else, easily be forgiven a 


fore Perkins introduced his wife to so 
ety 


‘** Miss Florence,” he asked one evening. 


is they sat at dinner, ‘is there no friend 
vou would like to invite to our next post- 
iptial ?”’ 

Mary bethought herself: in the days of 
er struggles with poverty her old friends 
id all outside of her 
fe. She could think of but one that she 


‘cared to ask, 


somehow drifted 


‘There is Mr. Peebles,” she answered. 
I think you must have met him in the 
employment office.” 

Peebles? Peebles?” repeated Perkins. 
‘Oh yes, I believe I do recollect him— 
mg white hands, pale face, thin mus- 
hair. 
I didn’t know that he ever went 


tache, rather a heavy head of 
Humph! 
out in society ay 

‘* No, I believe he doesn’t, Mr. Perkins. 
Still, I know he is fond of musie, is quite 
literary, and has little opportunity for 
meeting people of culture. I think 
vould enjoy coming, and, besides, I can 
never forget that he obtained this position 
for me, nor cease to feel grateful towards 
him.” 


he 
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no! and 
You ver 


ali 


‘*No; oh my, 
Miss Florence. 


shou 


have got along at if it hadn't been for 


you, By all means invite Mr. Peebles!” 


So to the last post nuptial came Peebles 


brightened as he entered the 
She showed 


His eyes 
hall and Mary greeted him. 
him to the room where the men put aside 


coats, brushed their hai 


their hats and 
automatically, and 


Look 


from 


their waisteoat pockets There as no 


conversation there never is. One man 
smiled: 


and 
three other men. who 


said something whereupon 


were looking at his 
shirt studs, smiled too. sympathetically 


forlornly, inanely. If only some one 


would say something funny: they were 


all hoping for it, waiting for it, and would 
have laughed uproariously on hearing it! 
In lieu told hing 
that some other man had said was funny; 
and all tried to ] 
ly. It 


struck 


of it, some one somet 
augh, but failed hideous 
The 


> ] 
eebies; still, as 


was awful vapid silence 
laid 
sighed that even 
this was preferable to his own life. What 


Mr. had! 


And the men round him. young business 


he his cout 


] 


smooth] on the bed, he 


a comfortable home Perkins 
men, how lightly they took the world, 


Ah, he 


too if 


and how little it meant to them! 

might have been a business man 
he hadn't been a fool when he was young; 
if he hadn't tried literature, 
Writing stories: that were so pathetically 
true to life 


to live on 
that the world positively re 
fused to believe in their reality, to accept 
them. Hence he now considered himself 
fortunate to have a position in an em- 
ployment office at ten dollars per week. 
Are you fond of the piano, Mr. Pee 
bles?” asked Mary, as they sat chatting in 
one corner midway in the evening. 
‘Well, no, not in general: but when 
it is played like that.” 
There 
was probably not another woman present 


It was one of Chopin's waltzes. 


capable of executing it, even had she taken 
lessons since babyhood. Mrs. Perkins gave 
it brilliantly. 
She's a remarkable woman,” quoth 

Peebles. 

‘Very: and so inexpensive.” 

What! She?” 

“Toe. - De Peebles, I 
think she would be just the wife for a lit 
erary 


Inexpensive? 
vou know, Mr 

han 

Peebles couldn't pretend to believe it 

he 


choice was already made, 


Besides—and glanced at Mary—his 
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Nonsense, Mr. Peebles. I know what 
it means, but vou don't [ tell vou that 
poverty kills love. crowds it out ruthless 


Lad neve endure it agwain. 


Her words sounded final There was 
really no hope for him, and he kne 
‘Do vou do vou ever see vour ehil 
dren, Mrs. Adams?” he asked, after a 
ves, every day No, I 
have t told M Perkins ve but I shall 


Vell me, Mary he persisted, would 


Vou marry tim 


She did not start, blush, nor resent it 
She replied quite naturally 
might Hie is very kind tom and seems 
to have a sueecessful business. But in 
that case, you know’ and she laughed 
prettily he would first have to get rid 
of Mrs. Perkins But really, Mr. Peebles, 
| insist that she is just the wife for a 


literary man— would please tim, on the 
whole, even better than she does Myr. 
Perkins Why not think of it?” 


Peebles pondered, 


‘Yes, I'm getting infernally tired of so 
much society, Miss Florence. It’s all well 
enough to have a fashionable wife—beau 
tiful, too, and intelleetual—-but I tell you 
it makes too great demands on a man of 
business. And I'm sick of it—receptions, 
dances, musicales—and if—” 

Here Mrs. Perkins interrupted his pro- 
tests with a gush of society small-talk, a 


perfect stream of it—frothy, vapid, sense 


less, impossible to adequately record: 
“Ves? Oh, how verv delightful! leant 
begin to express— What, I needn't? Ha, 


ha, ha! But [I know you were merely 
flattering. Oh no, you needn't deny it. 
I missed vou at church last Sunday. Con- 
You should have 
seen it The bishop did it so prettily; 


firmation, you 


took them two by two, you know; made 
me think of how Noah drove the animals 
into-—— 

Oh, for Heaven’s sake, Florence. stop 
the button, and let 
us have Henry George, or Herbert Spencer, 


her! stop her' To 


or anything—-anything but that idiotic 
stuff It ‘ll drive me mad! 

Mary smiled, pressing the extinguisher, 
that was adj isted to Keep Mrs. Perkins si- 
lent for one hour 

** As I was saving, Miss Florence,” Per 
kins continued, rising from the dinner 


table and taking Mary’s arm as he wa] 


into the sitting-room—meanwhile le 
Mrs. Perkins sitting there in silence 


‘as I was saving, I'm tired of a 


al 


nonsense, and if you would only n 


me Td be the happiest man on ¢ 
Now what do you say? 
She shuddered. You wo ildy 


me if you knew 


“Knew? Knew what. Florence. 


dear? 
‘*No, my name is not Florenes 


ay 


i 


Mary. I lied to you.’ Where ipon s 


told the whole story—children, povert 


and all. 

Perkins paused, but only a mo 
‘* My dear Mary,” said he, tenderly, 
was not lying, but purely a matter o 
ness. Why, for the matter of that 
to you about Mrs Perkins, too, 
engaged you—about her being tl 
thing, you know! And the chi 
God bless them, Mary! All the be 


| 


all the better. Wait! Didn't you say 


was five years old? Eh? Ha, h 
Why, my dear Mary, just think w 


start that gives me! It puts me on n 


feet at once—a father, with a family 


ready growing up! Ah, if vou only 


how often Lve been pestered by 


irl 


saving to me—generally good custome 


too, whom it wouldn't do to otfend 
kins,’ they say, ‘why don’t you get 
ried and have a family? 


‘Pp 
©) 


I had never tried, you know. Yes, ey 
time I meet any of them on a fresh 


spring or fall, * Perkins, why the 


don’t you get married and have a fam 
But Vl teach them now Ha, ha, 


lll pretend [ve been keeping it 


you know, all these years; and the 


next trip IT make I'll take the ch 


along and show them. Won't that 


prise “em? Ha, ha, ha!” 


And so Mary consented, None 
knew, could ever be kinder and truer 
her than Mr. Perkins. Whereupon 


liminaries were about completed 


just as thou; 


lit 


pr 


they sat there, when suddenly, witho 


warning, came a voice from the adjoin 
dining-room. It began with a ealm 


passionate oration on marriage cu 


of different races, and had obvious!) 
lifted bodily from Herbert Spence: 


moment’s pause, and there followed o 
of those characteristic selections fr 


novel of Sarah Grand’s, all about 1 
beastly, horrid man! 


Perkins collapsed; the shock \ 
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An oath eseaped him. 


1 
ner, 


he whispered, meaning Mrs, 
erkins, of course, not S irah, 

laughed till she 
ce W hieh was 
We don't 


in, but it 


the 
pe rfectly proper, we 


was red in 


mose, 


pretend to explain 
is said to be the nature of a 


man to laugh 


when she has stolen the 
fections of a true-hearted husband 


erk 


get a 


box to morrow,” muttered 


‘Sand put her up in the attic 
N-no, no; you can’t. Wh-what will 
ety sav? Every one will miss her. 
ey ll say you've made way with her 
Mary was getting liysterical 

Well, I'll tell you 


Jones must take her back.” 


The devil! 
iat do. 
But perhaps he won't 
Won't? 


tT to! 


how, 


Why, I say he must; he’s 


But Jones was invineible. very 

ry to say anything contrary to your 
shes, Mr. Perkins, especially as you've 
vays been a good friend—” 

‘Oh, drop it, Jones; never mind that. 
look here, now, I say you must.” 
And I say again that Iean’t. Why, 

rv. Perkins, you took her in good faith. 
new all her—no deception prac- 
ed. If [remember rightly, you saw her 


about 


e first time in a pair of those exquisite 
wool combination under-suits. She ex- 
ed your admiration, and you stopped 
nd spoke about her. The next time she 
ud a pair of those long plaid stockings, 
ind the following week rigged her 
» in a corset and a beautiful silk petti- 
at. You wanted to buy her then, you 
emember, but we wouldn't 


we 


consider it. 
‘inally,” Jones continued, cumulatively, 
after we had completely attired her in 
seal-skin saeque, Gainsborough hat and 
eil, dark blue crépon skirt, with patent 
eather shoes, and the crowds in front of 
iv window grew so large we had to hire 
vo policemen to keep the street from 
tting this, I 
cnowing her as thoroughly as you did 
the basement up, and 
ought her, And now you ask us to take 


blocked — after all Say, 


you came 


er back. Whiy, it is impossible! Every 
one would reeognize her as Mrs. Perkins. 


Society would say that our firm was em- 


sloying grass-widows to serve as dum 
nies. Now you know that would never 
lo, Mr. Perkins.” 


But no, he would not admit the weu 
ment, broke into a passion, and told Jones 


need never 


opening for him in 


squarely that he expect a 


the firm of Bowman 
The Nn he fle \ 


Lie employ ment 


Crinkles, and Co, ou 


made His Way to 
hee 
Mr. Peebles, can you find a position 

for a widow 

Peebles looked up aghast. <Ah, 
found out about Mary, thought he, and is 
about to discharge her, poor girl! 

‘What kind of a widow, Mr. Perkins.” 
he asked. wearily searching his page— 
‘grass or under the erass 

But Perkins was mad, not to be 


With, ‘Now Mr. 


‘when a man searches for a job 


trifled 
look here, Pe ebles, 
said lie, 
for his own widow. you can be precious 
sure that the 
Do you hear?” 
“Ah, it’s your 
peeped, mildly. 
‘Why, of 


think I would 


he’s not under 


yrass vet 


widow. then.” Peebles 


course it is! You don’t 
be trying to find a position 
for any one else’s widow, do vou? But 
what do you say? Can you fix her up? 
Any old place will do for her,” 

Again Peebles pondered. 

Swiftly he recalled Mary’s remarks on 
the numerous advantages that Mrs. Per 
kins would afford to a literary man. He 
knew that she had a wonderful memory, 
that the airiest 


as well as whole pages of encyclopedic 


she could recite trifles, 


matter that at times would be of invalu 
able assistance to him in the writing of 
certain 


essays on 


economy, wherein 


finance political 
the author is 
times supposed to tell the truth, 


some 

And 
again, to her dictation, inspired by a mind 
volatile, he at- 
tempt some day to those 
clever 


so versatile, even might 


\W rite one of 
three-volume 


ease there 


which 
that he 
could abandon the employment office for 
good. Moreover, he had long 
that what principally 
Was a Woman's soul. He needed to hear 


novels. In 


would be a chance 


known 


le 
his work lacked 


a woman's voice in his ears, and to see a 


woman’s face and a woman's form at his 


side. All of which were, in general, very 
expensive; but now here they were of 
fered—and as for Mary, was she not lost 
to him 


‘Fetch her round, Mr. Perkins.” 


YOUNG TAYLOR 


BY KATHARINE 


the top of an extremely high stepladder, 


TAYLOR HIBBARD, perched on 


is planting, with a remarkable lack of skill, 


a row of staples in the great glass window of 
his studio. His studio it had been exactly 
two hours. At noon of that day he had enter- 


(| into possession of this domain by turning 
over into the bands of its legitimate proprietor 
the sum of 136 franes 45 centimes, the amount 
of three months’ rent in advance, and making 
solemnly the agreement —traditional in all the 
houses frequented by artists in the Impasse 
Boissonnade, but never observed not to play 
e piano after eleven o'clock at night, nor to 
keene pat cdomiciie any animal of height superior 
to that of a middle-sized dog. 

Young Taylor Hibbard, arrived in Paris the 
evening betore, for that matter, had neither 
piano nor dog. His worldly possessions at 
that moment comprised simply two large 
trunks, a prune holder left by his predecessor, a 
bottle of cherry brandy, and a muslin curtain. 
It was this very curtain that he was endeavor- 
ing to hang—in partienlar, to mask from view 
an eider-down quilt of cruel color which was 
taking the air in an opposite window ; in gen- 
eral, to prevent its proprietor, or any other 
immediate neighbor, from too intimate an ac- 
quaintance with his new existence. 


He had just succeeded, with a sigh of satis- 


faction, in fixing the eighth and last staple, 
when su ldenly he heard the key of the studio 
door turn in the lock, and looking around 
earefully on the angle of his ladder, to his in- 
tense surprise perceived on the threshold the 
young tigure of Lady Elizabeth Parker, such 
ws Holbein drew her @ la maniére noire, and 


uch as she is to be seen to-day in Windsor 


Castle. There was no mistaking the pure oval 
of her face, her delicate nose, her large clear 
eves, aud her lips turning up naturally at the 


corners as if ready to smile. But by a singu- 
lar anachronism the diadem was replaced by a 

iilor hat, while the justaucorps in the mode 
of the sixteenth century had become a little 
nankin coat with 1850 sleeves, 

“You don't want a model?” asked Lady 
Parker, in French, in the most natural manner 
in the world. 

“Well, not just at this minute,” replied 
young Taylor Hibbard, his brain rapidly mak- 
ne a leap forward of three centuries, and at 
the same time trying its first practical struggle 
with the French language as met with in 
Paris studios. This he discovered he could 


closing the door behind her, and began t 


amused by the echo of her voice in the gr 


emypt y room. 


HIBBARDS STUDIO. 


DE FOREST 


understand, but words in response did 

come with that facility which his var 
courses in foreign tongues at home had led | 
to expect. 


She showed neither surprise nor disappo 


ment, but walked tranquilly into the rox 


amine successively, in minute detail, the pip 
holder, the bottle of cherry brandy, and 
two trunks. Phen she raised her eyes towa 
the painter, who was regarding her with 
pefaction. 


‘You're English, aren’t yon ?” she said 
*No,” said Hibbard; “ American.” 
‘So much the better,” said she. “Id 


like the English. C’est des sales types, p 
polis. And then it was they who burn 
Jeanne d’Are.” 


Evidently this preference shown to 


American nation, in the eyes of Lady Park: 
gave her certain rights in the place, for W 
out more ceremony she sat down on one of 1 
trunks, and began to beam calmly on Tay 
still perched upon his ladder, and craning | 
self forward in a manner that would | 
done credit to a professional acrobat. In 1 
depths of his soul, meanwhile, he was me: 
ting what he should do with his distingnisly 
visitor. The grim consciousness forced its 
npon him that it was the part of wisdom 
show her the door, neither more nor less 
he would to a little domestic animal too 
miliar. But,on the other hand, she was 
sessed of such a frank and friendly expressi: 
her movements were so full of supple ora 


and, above all, she resuscitated so strat 


the charming model of the old master of Bas 
that it was as impossible as it would | 
been to put ont of doors the chef-@au 
Holbein itself. 


Lady Parker, with delicious condescens 


took it upon herself to pnt him at his eas« 


“You mustn’t put yourself out for me,’ 


said. “If you do, I shall go.” 


And at the same time she settled hers 


more comfortably on her improvised sé 
swinging her little feet over its side. For 

space of half a minute she was silent, watch 
Taylor's efforts. Then, apparently satis! 
with his work, she began to talk, evident 


“You'll give me some sittings, won't yo 
monsieur? write my name and address 
the wall, so you'll know where to find me— 


} 
| 
. ~ 


THE DRAWER 


Mile. Léontine Champin, monsieur I don’t remember his name, but 
they printed some of his verses in a hews- 
ale ‘els 


Chez madame sa mere, 
33 rue Le Verrier paper, Jen connais des floties, mo a 
epatants. Tenez, I posed three weeks for Forainu 


C’est pas trés joli, hein, ce nom-la, Léoutine ? you know Forain, who does the drawings in 
Me, I should rather be called Yolande. C'est the Figaro? No? Ah bien. il est ec pendant 
ga,et puis gaa Vair noble. There was a assez connu. It’s with me he did the young 
omy 


girl who says to her mother, * It papa had 
he would come out ot prison to- 


yet at the Restaurant Hilaire who 
me Yolande. A real poet, vou 


know, listened to us, 


illed 


ME SOME SITTINGS, WON'T YOI 


YOU'LL GIVE 
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day with an income of fiftv thousand franes 


that would owe nothing to nobody! T posed, 


too, tor Machin You don’t know him, either 
It’s astonishing! Why, he’s invented a new 


method of painting—le pipisme! Each stroke 
of the brush has the form ofa little pipe. He 
says it’s the art of the future that the Bou 


guerean school is * vieille potmmade.” Do vou 


like Bougnerean 

Taylor Hibbard, in the most eritical of posi- 
tions, his body hanging in space the end of the 
curtain between his teeth, could respond to 
these questions by net so much as a shrug of 
the shoulder Phis in no way disconcerted 
Lady Parker, however, whose chattering be- 
gan again like the rippling of a stream, as she 
proceeded to enumerate the various artists 
Who had been inspired by her 
lines, Seigneur, what alist of them! Painters, 
scuiplors, engravers, even are hitects ‘ nough 
to make one think that she had lived number- 
less eXistences, and sacrificed to her work a 
large part of the repose of her nights. When 
this second subject was exhausted she passed 
on to details of a more intimate order, and im 
parted successively to her host that het pliysi 
cian lad ordered her Fowler's pills, that she 
wore half-length corsets of mauve satin, and 
that at home they called her Titine, in revenge 
for which ungrateful title she had named het 


father “le singe,” and her mother * ma grosse 
Lotte” She was embarking npon a detailed 
history of the rheumatism of her grandfather 


when Taylor attached the last end of the eur 
tain tothe last staple and began to come down 
the ladder 

Phere is only one of two things to do.” had 
been the result of his meditations. “She is 
evidently wound up like a cloek, for eight 
days Kither she oes, I do.” 

It was upon this latter course that he had 
the weakness to decide. * Mademoiselle Léon- 
tine,” he said, tinding the words as best he 
could, Lam desolated, but T must leave you 
I must go out to buy some furniture.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation she sprang 
to her feet. “ Allons!” said she, smiling upon 
him with her great frank eyes 

She was so irresistible with her little air 
of resolution, and at the same time Hibbard 
searched so vainly for sentences adequate to 
put an end to the situation, that, in spite of 
hivuself, he jammed on his hat and followed 
her lead down the stairway info the street, 

‘Ofcourse we are going to the Bon Marehé,” 
she said, in a tone of conviction that left uo 
room for hesitation, 

“Yes.” acquiesced, somewhat feebly, her 
COM W ithout too delinite an idea of ex 
vetly what sort ofa place the Bon Marché was. 

* You'll find there everything you need. Vl 
help von to choose. And then on the way I'll 
show you a little of Paris. Oh, you're lucky 
to have met me!” 

Phe word “met” struck Hibbard as so hap- 


py a euphemism that he cast a quick glance 


at Lady Elizabeth to see if she might le 
jest, but nothing, evidently, was further fr 
her thoughts. Her clear-cut protile 
grave serenity of those who have assumed ¢ 
charge of a soul, and accept all the respous 
bilities of their mission. 

* The house of Labréchelle.” said she, w 
a wave of the hand, as they passed a coustru 
tion that seemed to Hibbard as uusuggest 
as the name itself, but whieh it was evide 
from Léontine’s tone, must be an objeet ot 
terest to every self-respecting person. 

A long wall of blank stone stretched ay 
n the distance on one side of them. | 
Léontine pronounced the wall of the Mo 
parnasse Cemetery, and went on with cert 
reflections ou the shortness of life and the 
certainty of all human things, to which I 
bard was still vainly endeavoring to fin 
suitable response when the visage of his co 
panion suddenly became illuminated at 
sight of a front ornamented with highly « 


ored posters and many rows of gas-jets 
globes of multi-colored shades. 

~The most rigolo caté-concert of the qual 
ter,” she said, impressively. “T know a la 
who sings there. She invited metwice. Oncet 
see the mardi-gras procession trom the baleo 
and the other time the funeral of Canrobert 

At the Montparnasse railway station Le 
tine insisted ona little halt, while she expla 
ed in detail her singular good-fortune in ha 
ing been on the spot when an engine ran 
full speed through the wall of the second sto 
and precipitated itself upon the place beneat 
thereby killing several people. 

*T saw it as IT see you,” she said. 

The only oljeets of interest to the new Lax 
Parker in the rue de Rennes seemed to be thi 
pawn-shops, Which she alluded to familiar 
as “le clou” and “ma tante.” She endeavore: 
to vaunt the tramways, and was vexed whe 
Hibbard, instead of being impressed, succeede: 
in imparting to her that in his own town the 
went twice as fast, and by electricity He 
good-nature only returned when she foun: 
that, in revenge, America, so far as he knew 
Was unacquainted with the roasting of chest 
nuts on the public streets. 

This interesting and patriotic conversation 
was still going on when they came out upor 
the enormous carved, gilded, and flag-draped 
mass which constitutes * Les Grands Magasius 
du Bon Marché.” The great gaping door 
breathed ont at each instant two opposing 


streams of men and women, and as the two 


were caught in the current they seemed 1 
have a presentiment of the seething mass ot 
human beings, the inextricable labyrinth « 
counters and tables, the mountains of stutis 
the hills of bibelots, the forests of ribbons 
that lay before them. 
To Hibbard it brought a feeling of relief. 

shall lose herin tive minutes,” he said to himse 


But he had reekoned without a knowledg: 
of the Latin Quarter. Not thus did it desert 


} 
\ 

| 

; 


THE 
ose of its adoption. The moment they were 
side, Léontine stopped, reached down into 
er pocket, and, after various ineffectual dives, 
ronght forth triumphantly an end of lead- 
pencil and a tiny note-book, 
~ “TL write down your name and address, so 
is to bave everything you buy sent home, 
You can pay then,” she said, at the same time 


varding him with her 


great limpid eyes and 
Under the 
Hibbard could 
Kk of nothing but to dictate, whileshe wrote 


er habitual bewildering smile. 


niluenee of this combination 
a sprawling childish hand upon the empty 
page, 
Mousieur Télaure Ybart, 


38 Impasse Boissonnade. 


Phen she started in, with the young painter in 


her wake. 
Now the grands MAGASTHS of the jon Mare 
that all 


he articles most necessary to existence, such 


possess this striking characteristic 


is beds, tables, stools, and candlesticks, to say 
nothing of frying-pans and similar utensils, 
ive only to be found on the top tloor, while the 
ibelots and endless supertluities are exposed 
u brilliant and seductive masses on the stories 
below. The consequence is that, dazed by the 
crowds, the heat, the hose, the color, he or she 
vho has gone in with some such purpose as 
that of buying a modest saucepan at twenty- 
five sous, comes out with a hundred and twen- 
frances’ worth 
gilt photograph-trames. 


ty-tive of remnants and silver 
This sort of experi- 
ence, Which happens every day to a thousand 
or so of Parisians, is called “ taking advantage 
of bargains.” 

Léonutine being the most feeble of Parisians, 
especially when it was a question of spending 
the 
surprised to learn that the hour for illumina- 
ting the great found Lady 
Parker her charge farther than the 
entresol, and still two stories from the * kiteh- 


money of some one else, no one will be 


electric globes 
and ho 
en utensils and articles of house- furnishing.” 

that her faney 
Léontine had precipitated herself, with a series 
of little cries something such as 


Upon each object struck 


one would 
magine might be uttered by a bird who sud- 
denly eatches sight of one of Millet’s  tields. 


Epatants, these paper-knives, bicycle-lanterns, 
candlesticks, umbrella - holders, ete.!) When- 


ever she detected the faintest sign of assent on 
the face of her companion, who, as the day 
wore on, and he felt more and more the reac- 
tion of his voyage and the fatigue of adjusting 
one’s self to foreign surroundings grew propo. 
tionately dulled and stupid,she rushed off at 
once with the salesman to the nearest counter, 
and ordered the article sent home. 

The closing of the great store would prob- 
still found 
seven, Léontine had not suddenly remembered 


ably have them there if, towards 


that she was to go to the theatre that night 
with a friend who lived quite at the other end 


of Paris. There was no time to lose, so with 


DRAWER 


the 
tirst cab 
with 
Taylor as she bade him good-by, and expressed 


bird she thew dow 
out of the door, and into the 


She shook 


the swiftness of a 
stairway, 
that passed, hands warmly 
her pleasure at having been able to spend the 
with 

Ob, no thanks!” 


afternoon him, and, above all, to be of 


service, she added, with a 
charming little gesture, as he made an effort to 
re ply. “Don't lost 


‘ 
la Vieille hospital trangaise, 


mentiom my Time (est 


vous savez!” 

Phe next noon, when Taylor, who lad passed 
the night ata neighboring hotel, tried lo open 
the door of his studio, it was with the greatest 
difficulty le the 


bered was it with boxes and packages of every 


could enter place, so encum- 


desc ription. 

Ile set himself to work to examine his new 
possessions, Whieh by nightfall had given the 
following inventory: 

One watering-pot in so-called Dresden por- 
celain, decorated with forget me-hots, 

One Duteh top 

A night lamp in papier-maché representing 
the Kremlin at Moscow, with windows of col- 
ored glass. 

A Peruvian hammock. 

A Swiss of a new model) 
cleetricity and by explosion, 

An automat 

A musical centre prece for the table, 
polka by Offenbach 
neral mareh adapted trom Chopin. 


cigar-box 


alternately a 


An aluminum foot-bath. 

Fou Japanese scTOCeHs, 

An umbrella-holdes 
lopes’ horns. 

A perfume-burner of Etruscan shape, with 
violet designs upon a green ground. 

A dozen boxes of shoeblacking capable of 
resisting the heaviest storms. 

A Morocco gun, 

A pair of alabaster chandeliers. 

A jug in faience containing fifty litres of 
oil (it 
more 


decorated ante- 


olive being, according to Léontine, so 
much 
quantities than in small), 

With the fifty litres of oil the young paint- 
er stopped. 

When the collector of the Bon Marché came 
alittle later for the amount of the bill, Hibbard 
told him, with much sang-froid, that he had 


intended, the day before, to open a faney bazar, 


economical to buy oil in 


large 


but, after sleeping on the idea, had changed his 
mind, Everything, therefore, the Bon Marché 
might take back except the Moroeco gun. 
This gun he hung upon the wall, as a souve- 
nir of his first day in Paris. Then he wrote on 
the visiting-card which he had already tacked 
up on the door of the studio the following in- 
scription, which for some time excited the eu- 
riosity of the members of a certain one of the 
younger artistic circles of the French capital : 


‘Here no 
with heads genre Holbein.” 


isitors are received 


TIMID HORTENSE 


ow if the fish will only bite, we'll have some roval fun.” 
* And do fish bite he horrid things! Indeed I'll not catch one!” 


A VICIOUS GOAT. 


“T po not love my billy-goat:; I wish that he were dead: 
Because he kicked me, so he did—he kicked me with his head.” 
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A GENERAL PRICKING SENSATION. 


‘To ruthlessly destroy a home where countless bees do dwell 


Doth prick my conscience,” quoth Hoban, 


“and cuticle as well.” 


AN INTERESTING SITUATION 


Dear aunt, the kitty chased a mouse 
And it ran up a curl, it did, and I can't 


the 


naughty little witch 


tell you which 
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HE, SHE, AND THEY 
BY ALBERT LEE 
VII 


Like all great events that have been care- 
fully led up to and prepared for, the marriage 
of Dorothy and Leroy takes place at the ap- 
pointed hour, and the affair-—as Benton tries 
to express If poe tically to his wife * passes 
from the fervid sunshine of anticipation into 
the soft twilight of reminiscence.” Everybody 
says it is a beautiful wedding—as everybody 
always does; then everybody goes home, and 
the affairs of Dorothy and Leroy vass out of 
their heads, in order that the attairs of some- 
body else may pass in. New-Yorkers cannot 
think about more than one thing at one time, 
That is) why 
there are ho 
weddings dur- 
ing Horse Show 
week or in 
Lent. 

Benton, and 
Ethel his wife, 
may perhaps 


be left out of 

this weneraliza- 

tion, for it ois 

“1 DIDN'T SAY JAM!” true that upon 

their return 

home they talk considerably of Dorothy and 

of her prospects, although their conversation 

dwells mostly upon the events of the after- 

noon, With but occasional reference to the 
central figures of the day. 

“Tt was a dence of a jam,” says Benton, 
wearily, as he looks vacantly into the depths 
of his soup-plate. 

“T did not take any,” replies Ethel, absent- 
mindedly, for she is thinking a little of Doro- 
thy, and much of herself and of her own bridal 
days, which Dorothy’s wedding has recalled. 

*Tdid not say jam,” exclaims Benton, almost 
peevishly, as a man will whose appetite has 
been smothered at mid-day in deviled lobster 
and sweets. 

“What did you say?” asks Ethel, pulling 
herself together. 

“T said ‘jam’ meaning crowd, concourse, 
gathering, assemblage, mob. Did vou think I 
was talking about preserves ?” 

“My dear Arthur,” returns Ethel, “I did 
not hear exactly what you were saying. My 
thoughts were with Dorothy. But I under- 
stood you to remark that ‘it was gooseberry 
jam.” 

“T said it was ‘a deuce of a jam,’” repeats 
Benton. 

“Well, so it is,” agrees Ethel, “and like- 
wise soitwas. If Thad not found that corner 
otretuge behind the book« ase, I think I should 
have perished. But it was a great coign of 
vantage, and wholly out of range of the spill- 
ers. 


“The spillers ?” queries Benton. 

* Yes, the spillers-—the creamed-oyster, a 
punch, and cotfee spillers. You know the trily 
There are always two or three at every plac 
one goes, There was a pretty fair repress. 
tation at Dorothy’s this afternoon, although | 
did not see anything very serious—nothing 
worse than two or three dollars’ worth.” 

* Well, you've lost me!” says Benton. 

“Lost you?” repeats Ethel, with a puzzle 
little frown. 

“Yes; IT don’t follow your argument,” ey 
plains Benton. “What is it that was no wors: 
than two or three dollars’ worth ?” 

“Ob! she exclaims, laughing: * Tmeant t 
none of the spillers did more than two or three 
dollars’ worth of damage per spill. Now, um 
der favorable conditions, a full-grown act 
spiller can do a hundred dollars’ worth of dam 
age by a mere turn of the hand—or the »p 
rather. You make an applieation of lobster 


ite 


Newburg to a lilae silk skirt, for instanee, and 
you have knocked a big hole in a hundred 
dollar bill.” 

“YT should think the dressmakers would have 
spillers working for them on Commission,” re 
marks Benton. “It must have been one of your 
spiller friends whom I saw upset the table 
with the wedding-cake on it in the hall 

“Oh, the wedding cake! eries Ethel. 
you bring any home ?” 

* Yes, of course; you gave me three boxes 

is for mamma.” 

* Did not she wet any herself ?” 

“Oh yes, but she will want another box.” 

* What for?” 

“IT don’t know,” says Ethel, frankly ; “but 
she always does, I think she gives then 
away.” 

“T suppose she gives the stuff to the little 
girls who bring home those boxes with patent 
leather tops from the dressmakers’ ?” 

*T should not be surprised,” admits Ethel] 

“Til bet the little girls are; and Vl bet 
their little insides are surprised too, after they 
swallow that cake stuff.” 

*No doubt it makes them dream of wedding 
bells and brides, and all that sort of thing,” 
advances Ethel, on behalf of ler mother’s 
charity methods. 

“Til wager it makes them dream of bigamy 
at the very least,” exclaims Benton. know 
I shonld see double if I ate any of it. The 
idea! I think it is almost criminal to give 
that staff to any one who is likely to eat it 
It’s all well enough,” he continues, * to leave 
it lying around where only butlers and wed- 
ding-guests will take it; but to pass it on ft 
unsophisticated and undispepsitied childret 
is a crime, pure and simple. Why, eve! 
rats 

“Arthur dear,” interrupts Ethel, * please 
dont talk about rats at the table. Come back 
to the subject of the wedding. Tell me what 


you thought of the presents,” 
* Pretty good let,” avers Benton. “Ci 


m- 
» 


el Le is trom Phil idelphia, thre did 
They did not get as many pretty things as 
‘asserts Ethel 


Ol, of course not! 
pom 


Nobody evel did, oy 


Well, now, 
sts Ethel. 


Arthur, they did not!” 


*We had much more silver 


biv 


‘Comparisons are invidious and odious, my 
Benton *T noticed that 
delabrum showed up pretty well.” 
Did not it?” exelaims Ethel, 
is surprised. It looked 

i it did in the shop.” 
‘Yes, it put quite a 
Benton, sententiously 


il puts in 


joyfully. 
much better there 


up blutt.”’ Says 


Phere was 


er among the presents, either, 


nob 
But heard 
one overdressed female say she thought it was 
for 


stupid any 


to vive people ean 


one 


dlesticks nowadays, 
when all 
flats provided 
with electric lights.” 

* Gracious !” 
claims Ethel. 
do 


almost 
are 


exX- 
* How 
you 


suppose she 


got in? Perhaps 


she was a adress 
maker,  o1 
thing?” 

don't 


suit 


sole- 


there was an 
other queer one that 

AVE HIM THREE BOXES seemed to take great 
interest In the pres- 

nts. He was there looking at them every 
me T went in,and ! had to take two or three 


vomen around, You must have seen him—a 
regular plug-ugly, with a red mustache and a 
jack eutaway coat ?” 
“Why, that 
Ethel, sagely. 
* The detective ?” 
Certainly. 


was the detective,” explains 


People always have a detective 
i the room with the wedding-presents 
“Nice idea of hospitality, that,” comments 
Benton, * to ask your friends in 
the police to wateh them!” 
“You can’t tell 
house,” explains Ethel 
watching for a chance.” 


. and then set 


who might get the 


* Thieves are always 


into 


“ T suppose, too,” adds Benton, * there is al- 
ways the possibility of somebody’s getting the 
remorse, and trying to take his present back 
again. That would be easy enough for the bon- 
bou-spoon and sugar-tongs class of givers, but 
rather difticult, 1 should imagine, for any one 
of the cut-glass-punch-bowl or candelabrum 
class, like us. I should think,” 
retlectively, after a pause, ‘it 


he pursues, 


would be sim- 
pler to have a man at the front door to search 
each guest Did we 
ope 


‘No,” 


as he goes out. have 


answers Ethel; “the presents were 
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shown the 
day of our wedding. 
Don't 
had forgotten 
it,” says Benton, sol- 
emnly. “It 


have 


on 
you remem- 
ber 


must 
your 
She 


must have imagined 


broken 
mother’s heart 
people would think 
we did not get any.” 


“Ol, she sent ont 
left.” 


‘and 


cards after we 
prote sts Ethel, 
showed 


oul pre s- 


to het 


ents intimates and to 
three days afterwards.” 

think the and camp- 
followers get more fun out of a wedding than 
the 


the LOSSIPs 


lor 
non-combatants 
principals every time,” Benton 
“But that’s one of those things you don’t re 
alize until you've been through it. Women es 


pecially always have a good time at other wo 
men’s weddings. 


“asserts 


suppose that is what makes 
them such inveterate mateh-makers.” 

* How you do love to heat yourself talk, A 
thar?” Ethel. 
one here to-night to listen to you express your 
opinions about matrimony 

‘T have not 


claims Benton 


says am glad there is no 


mentioned matrimony !” 


“Men always think it is fanny to ridicule 
serious and sacred things.” continues Ethel. 
* Are you a serious or a sacred thing ?” asks 
Benton, solemnly. 

‘Tam very serious just now ; and when you 
sit up and ridicule your wedding-day 

“IT did nothing of the sort,” cries Benton. 

‘Well, it much like it,” 
sists Ethel, with an injured expression. 

“Why,” returns the crafty Benton, 
fully, * the only reason I like to 


sounded very 
cheer- 
go to other 
people’s weddings is because they remind me 
SO VIN idly of my ow “Big 

“ That’s a very good way to get out of it,” 
returns Ethel: “and if that is really the view 
you take of the matter, you may go with me to 
the Burton wedding next week, and to Peggie 
Purner’s wedding at Montelair the 10th.” 
And Senton, who 
Is qui k to recog 
nize the pitfall he 
has for him- 
self, and which 
Ethel has seen and 
availed of, 


cheer- 


on 


herself 
agrees as 
fully as 
to the 


ordeals, 


he 
proposed 
devoutly 
hoping meanwhile 
that something will 


oceur lo 
him from 


gations. 


rescue 
his obli- 
THE DETECTIVE. 
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HER STRONG GAME 
Sune can't drive, she can’ proach, and she can’t putt. and yet she goes around in 95 and %a 
the 
She must know how to y vy cards 
AN IRISHMAN’S PHILOSOPHY Behind hin 


Ir had been one of those sweltering days in 
\ngust when the East Side had poured forth 


to seek 


Cn MASSE the few cooling breezes and 
the various amusements of Coney Island. With 
the evening had eome back to the city the re 
turning erowds, hot, cross, and weary. They 


had poured up from the ferry-lhouse and tilled 
the waiting Elevated trains 


seats amd most of the standing-room 


nisles were ocenpied.an Irishman eame wearil 


in, holding a baby on one arm and the big fam 


When all of the 
the 


ily lunch-basket on the other. 
ife and mother with two other ch 
All were tired, the children fretfaul. The 


crowd was sweltering, and the numerous dot 


came the w 
dren 


ble curves through Battery Park around whic 
the train lnnged added to the general discon 
fort. Turning to 
foothold beside him, the 


a gentieman struggling for 
Irishman 
with sincere heartiness, ‘Do yez know, su 


remarkes 


I've often thonght we eud git en purty con 
fortable in this life ef it wasn’t fur our plea 


sures.” 
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BY JOHN 


Biographical 
the 
appeared 

the 
brief 
observations upon the value and 
the charm of Mrs. Ritchie's work 
prefacing each with 
life at the 


during which 


fHVHE thirteenth volume in the 
Edition of 


Thackeray is issued, and 


1 here 


time to ‘time, as 


lition is complete. have 


these notes from 


volumes were published, 


The Real 
mn 
Thackeray 


het 
varions periods of his ca- 
the 
It has been esteemed 


some account of 
ither’s 
several volumes were 
ritten. privilege to 
ve had the opportunity to express thus pub- 
y an appreciation of the fashion after which 
Mrs. Ritchie 
Hers was an 
is by 


her 
task, 
She 


has accomplished purpose. 
and it 


had on 


unusually delicate 
no means self-imposed. 
the one side the detinitely expressed Wish of 
her father that no biography of him should be 
and on the 
interest of the worthiest sort, which, 
Imperative 
possessed so many overwhelmingly 
appealing qualities that Mrs. Ritchie could 
ot well shirk the manifest duty of presenting 

her father to the world as he had appeared to 
el This public interest not at all 

prompted by an idle curiosity, as the so-called 
interest s, but had in 
varp and in affectionate regard 
for the author of * ‘The 
Newcomes” and of “ if we judge 
ightly the Thack- 

is held upon these 
books, which are treasured on the shelves and 
in the hands of all thoughtful readers, rather 
upon “Vanity Fair” and the slighter 
work of his ever-busy pen. A publie demand 
for a biography might well have been denied. 
\ desire prompted by an affectionate interest 
more intimate acquaintance with one 
who has done much for the life of all of us, as 
well as for the credit of letters, may not easily 
be disregarded. Furthermore, the 
To many minds Thackeray 
ippeared as a cynic. We have | 
of intelligence say that he did but 
sneer at life, and that attitude toward 
nuch that was worthy was one of cold indif- 
ference, if not of actual hostility. All of which 
Vas so essentially untrue that it devolved upon 
the daughter 
so counter 


written, other a constantly grow- 
ing publie 
while not issuing an call for a bi- 


ography 9 


was 


sOlnetimes its 


public 
its woof an 
and of 
for, 
high estimation in whieh 


Pendennis” 
Esmond,” 
el iby 


to-day, it is based 


than 


detractor 


vas abroad. 


has 
veard persons 
nothing 
his 


to show him as he 
ract this 

defence was needed. 
inemory of the 


really 
unpression. Not 
Far from it. The 
man firmly fixed in the 
ninds and in the hearts of those who nnder- 
stand him through his books that he needs no 
champion. But to correct false and growing 
lupressions, and effectually to block the slan- 
ers of 


Was, 
that 


sO 


reader, 
task which must naturally ews appealed to 


the undiseriminating were a 


KENDRICK 


BANGS 


a daughter whose 


all 
ot her 


reverence for her father in 


his relations in life is so marked a fi iture 
account of him. 
say that it 
reader, 
that 


to have 


It would not suffice to 
the the 
or his failure to read ¢ omprehending|sy 


Was merely 


Ignorance ot 


wave rise to the false Impression, althoug! 

have 

exact trath Something 
Mrs. Ritchie 


merely as a 


said this would 
the 


needed, 


saying ne 


more than more 


was and has given it to 


us, Regarded Corrective then, 


and entirely apart from the pleasure her work 
given to the reading public, Mrs. 
ettort ified, who 
heads dubionsly 
right » the expressed wish as to the 
biography will “A found for the part to 
be among g those who have looke the great 
and and kindly humorist as a sort of 
sneering wit, and who do not like to have their 


sincere or 


has Ritchie's 


theis 
and question the daughter's 


Ss just and those shake 


to set asid 


Inost 
Wise 


impressions, otherwise, thus rudely 
whether he 
Thackeray's biography 
unwritten 
upon 


shown to be 

Wished it done ol 
ean 
ean 
inevitable 


Moreoy er, 
not, 
left 
beat 
thing, 


no more be than the sea 


cease to the sands. It is an 
indeed it 


times already, 


has been 
and not at all 
fully; noteven Anthony Trollope’s monogr: 


Which, with Leslie Stephen’s meagre 


essayed 
several SUCCESS- 
ane « 

clopredie account of his father-in-law’s career, 
With which this thirteenth volume closes, may 
be ranked as the only effort at all worth 
So it is well that the daughter's tes- 
timony as to the kind of man her father was is 
being seattered | 


reading. 


vroadeast. No biogr: apher of 
Thackeray, qualitied or otherwise, can ignore it. 
Without writing a biography, Mrs. Ritchie has 
made the man stand ont in full relief, 
cannot believe that any 
the tigure has drawn 
better for it 


and 
one can contemplate 


Without the 


she being 


THE volume to which we have referred in 
the preceding note is known as Ballads and 
Viscellanies, Ballads, Critical 


Essays, and othersof Thackeray’s papers, which 


and contains the 


may be classed as fugitive of which 


arouse no feeling other than one of wonderment 


,and some 


as to the ways of editors who seize upon every 
line that an author writes, and include them 
all among the anthor’s * It would be 
an unduly erit- 


works. 


aptious, however, to speak in 

ical Strain on this point in the 
accepted editions of Thackeray. 
for the 


editors have seemed to be less injudicious than 


hackeray's 
in scellanies 
reason that Thackeray’s 
certain complacent persons who have recently 


“edited ” ig authors, 
apparently meaning that the 
represented by everything that he 


has written, rather than by 


some of our popular livir 
editing” 


“ 


author 
should he 


i judicious selec- 


a At 
| 
(EX 
“siz 
| 
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tion that shows him at his best. Thackeray 
has, on the whole, suffered little at the hands 
of his editors, in which respect he has been 
more fortunate than others whose works have 
been collected. 


But it is vot of editors that we are called 


upon to speak ut this moment. Nor are We ex 
pected to say aught in criticism of Thackeray's 
* Ballads aud Miscellanies.”. The portion of 


this thirteenth volume that is new to us, and 
properly subject to comment, is to be found in 
Mr. Stephen’s * Life of W. M. Thackeray,” and 
Mrs. Ritechie’s usual introductory. We have 
aiready ¢ haracterized Mr. Stephen's * Life,” but 
it would be manifestly unfair, in view of its 
undoubted value in this connection, to dismiss 
it with the statement that it is eyclopedic. 
It could hardly have been otherwise, cousid- 
ering that it first appeared in a Dictionary of 
National Biography. One does not look in 
compilations of this sort for more than a brief 
record ot the facts of a career. A sympathetic 
estimate of a man’s life involving conclusions 
of value as to his place in the history of let- 
ters is not within the scope of a dictionary 
of biography, and for this reason Mr, Stephen 
has written under restraint, and his work 
must of course be judged trom the point of 
view of what he set out to do. Standing by 
itself, as we have already said, the “ Life” 
lacks the qualities of a successful biography. 
As a text-book, a sort of Thackeray refer- 


ence-book, it is most excellent. lTudeed it is 
ouly because of its value in this respeet that 
it has been introduced at all. The author 


himself modestly speaks of it as follows: 

“The following is a reprint, with some cor- 
rections, of the life of Thackeray in the * Die- 
tionary of National Biography. In conform- 
ity with the principles of that work, it is little 
more than a vooudenused statement of facts ; 
and, indeed, for certain reasous, eveu less de- 
voted than usual to critical or other comment. 
It will perhaps be the better suited to fulfil 
its present purpose of serving as a Table of 
Contents to the Introdnetions prefixed to vol- 
umes in this edition of Thackeray’s works. Ref- 
erences are given to the various Introductions 
at the periods which they mainly illustrate.” 

It is precisely this that makes of Mr. Ste- 
phen’s work not an indispensable part of the 
Biographical Edition, but a distinetly useful 
addition to an issue which has sincerely aimed 
at being the best As Mr. Rolfe has edited 
Shakspere so that a student may read with a 
full comprehension of his anthorities, so, with 
the addition of Mr. Stephen’s record of Thack- 
eray’s career, one Who wishes to study Thack- 
eray the man as well as Thackeray the author 
will find in the Biographical Edition all that 
he needs fo know up to the present on the 
indisputable authority of those who knew 
him best. 

Mrs. Rircnie’s contribution to the present 
Volume is in no respect different as to manne 


or in charm from those that have preceded it 
If it appears to be lacking somewhat in the 
interest that the others have 

had, it is only because it covers PI. en, 
too great a period of time to SS 
permit of the vivid characterization of Thack 
eray that has been so conspicuous a featur 
of the earlier chapters. Moreover, we are but 
too lately risen from a perusal of the * Philip 
and * Denis Duval” periods, which formed 1 
real climax of the daughter's effort, and tha 
which we recall nothing more striking in t! 
literature of impressions. After having walk 
ed intimately with the man whose genius is 
thus reverently honored, through the later days 
of trial and waning strength, up to the hou 
of his happily peaceful end, it does not tit 
precisely with one’s mood to revert to the 
trivial, the less strengthful phases of his worl 
Not that this chapter has ne place in tl 


series; on the contrary, it is essentially a part 
of the complete picture. We think, howeve 
that itis out of its proper place in the sequence 
and we sincerely hope that if Mrs. Ritehie’s 
impressions are ever gathered together into 
single volume this introduetion will be four: 
earlier in the series, so that a complet 
charming piece of work shall not be marre: 
by a taint of anticlimax. 

A large number of hitherto unpublished 
sketches from Thackeray’s pen, and a care 
fully prepared bibliography, are added features 
of the thirteenth volume worthy of note. 

IN an age which has been accused of being 
grossly material, When so many worthy | 
misguided persons are indulging in preach 
ments “Jack the Giant Killer,’ * Ruin 
pelstiltzkin,” “Cinderella,” and 
other friends of our youth, on “Danish I 


ind 
the score that their biographies Folk Ta = 
as presented are not strictly _By 
veracious, it is pleasing to find % ‘ — 


certain other folk standing con- 

spicuously forth as the champions of the fair 

tale. Mr. Andrew Lang is the most industrious 
of these, issuing a new and freshly colored 
fairy-book every year, aud Mr. Jeremiah Cui 
tin, who is known to the larger publie as the 
transmuter of the Polish periods of Sienki« 

wiez into golden English is no laggard ; ai 
now to the ranks comes another doughty w: 
rior, Mr. J. Christian Bay. Just as Mr. Curt 
has specialized his efforts in his * Myths an 
Folk Tales of the Russians,” and as Mr. W. i 
Yeats has attractively presented the “Irs 
Fairy Tales” to our notice, so has Mr. Ba 
localized his output in his collection, whic! 
he ealls Danish Fairy and. Fol: Tales Thess 
are in no wise of less interest than the mat 

chronicles of queer folk that we have had l« 
fore, and as cumulative evidence of the eve 

lasting underlying truth of the fairy tale the 

are distinctly to be welcomed by those w 
see something in fairy stories beyond the pur: 
ly fanciful quality which so affronts the trut! 


th 
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There can be little doubt 
at there uever was a period in the history 
{the world when all a beautiful maiden in 


oving iconoclast, 


stress had to do to get out of trouble was to 
tress a convenient animal and have the beast 
rn into a handsome young man who could 
ck creation”; but the fact that almost all 

e story-tellers of the people among almost 
peoples have had the pleasing romance of 
‘Beauty and the Beast” to tell in one form or 
another, shows that there is something in 
the story beyond the unveracity of its presen- 
tation. If its sole value lay in its teaching 
that beautiful maidens should be kind to ani- 
ils it would have had a right to live, and 
mat it las lived and always will live is a suf- 
ficient justification of the original romancer 
No right- 
minded young reader can be harmed by read- 


vho blessed the world with it. 


v it and others, and no little virl need doubt 
the truth of the story of Jonah and the Whale 
vecause it is difficult to believe that Cinder- 

a was driven to a ball in a pumpkin whose 
species, We regret to say, has become extinct. 

We are glad Mr. Bay has thought to give us 

iese interesting chronicles, which will have 
for the lovers of the fairy tale, old and young, 
the same charm that has clung to this kind of 
story from time immemorial, and we congratu- 
late the young man to whom the collection is 
dedicated upon his good judgment in so liking 
. “* Maouw-book” that it inspired his father 
to give to the world the results of his inves- 
tigations, 

THE “* Ode to Girlhood,” whieh is the raison 

efre of Miss Alice Archer Sewall’s collection of 
poems, We venture to think could not have been 
written by any living man. It involves a pre- 
sentation of a delicate subject 
which ouly a woman could give. 


oO Poems No mere mar could have written 
BY the poem that Miss Sewall has 

Arnourr 
Suwatt. composed, without seeming to 


verge upon something he knows 
Indeed the author herself con- 
fesses to the difficulty of the task she has set 
herself, by beginning her ode with the lines, 


little about 


How can I write of you, whom to express 

Is to remove from you chief perfectness? 
Miss Sewall does not halt before these diffi- 
culties, however, and has written an ode in 
which she manifests a wondrous sympathy 
vith the young of her own sex, and apostro- 
phizes them after many a new and pleasing 
fashion; for mstance, 


Ye jewelled caskets of celestial fire 


is an apt characterization of the very charm- 
ig young persous who are to-day the embodi- 
nent of girlhood of the best sort. We are not 
so sure that if Miss Sewall’s assertion, “ Self- 
knowledge is destructive,” is true, ‘* An Ode to 
Girlhood” is likely to prove good reading for 
sirls. There is very little the poet leaves un 


expressed, and we imagine that the young 


maiden who reads the ode comprehendingly 
will gain a larger portion of self-knowledge 
than is for her best interests. 

In addition to the ode, Miss Sewall touch- 
es charmingly and with some lyrical power 
upon such other delicate subjects as ** Moon- 
light,” * How Love Came,” “The White Rose.” 
and Youth.” Without 
saying that the volume contains anything of a 
particularly notable quality, it may safely be 
asserted that it is,on the whole, a pleasing col 


“Love and Spring,” 


lection of tender and sympathetic verse, to 
deal ungently with which would be like wan 
tonly crashing a buttertly. 

IN an appreciation of the late Archibald 
Lampman, published some time sinee in 
LITERATURE, Mr. Howells spoke of the fresh 
and distinetive quality of the work of a group 
of Canadian poets, which, with 
“The Spa 
Life By Wu 
to be matched among Our Liam 
writers. “Our superiority,” Mr, J. N. Mel 
WRAITH 


some justice, he said was hardly 


Howells continued, “is in tie- 
tion, and in the other forms of prose, where we 
are easily without rivals beyond the customs 
line parting the States from the Provinces.” 
Without more evidence in hand than is at the 
moment available, it would not be wise to at- 
tempt to controvert this dictum of so keen and 
coustant an observer and critic of letters as 
Mr. Howells is conceded to be. One may note, 
however, a very healthy growth in Canadian 
fiction, as instanced in the past few years by 
the work of Mr. Gilbert Parker, whose studies 
of life and character in the Northland in 
“Pierre and His People” should be sufticiently 
realistic to please even so ardent a champion 
of realism as Mr. Howells; by the prose writ- 
ings of Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts, of whose ef- 
forts as a poet Mr. Howells speaks apprecia 
tively; and by the novels, historical and oth- 
erwise, of Mr. William McLennan, who some 
years ago, if we are not mistaken, was the first 
to introduce to us the dialect of the Canadian 
habitant, and who has latterly given us 
“Spanish John,” and now, in collaboration 
with Miss J.N. Mellwraith, has produced The 
Span o’ Life. It makes little difference, in the 
matter of their quality, whether or not Cana- 
dian novels * up to within a recent period were 
French, and of the historical and romantie tra- 
dition,” as Mr. Howells says. They have been 
Canadian, whether French or English, and may 
no more be denied their birthright than the 
eminent Mr. Dooley may be denied admittance 
to the list of immortal American philosophers. 
Mr. Parker's famous Pierre was no more of 
Paris than Mr. Dooley is of Dublin, and the Ca- 
nadian quality of the one is as well established 
as the Americanism of the other. And if ont 
Canadian brothers have a leaning toward the 
historical and romantic tradition, it is becanse, 
in their own environment, to be 


supremely 
realistic requires that the historical and ro- 
mantic tradition shall not be ignored 


— 
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In this compulsory sitting upon two literary 
stools Mr. McLennan has seemed to us less 
like to fall between than almost any other, 
although it would be futile to claim for him 
the occasional strength of Mr. Parker. Mr 
Parker, however, does not seem to our minds 
to have been so evenly excellent in his work 
is has Mr. MeLennan His “Seats of the 
Mighty.” despite its wonderful and deserved 
opularity, was theatric and unconvineing 


bevyinning to end, as a drama transtorm- 


into a novel must naturally be. In Mi 
MeLennan’s indulgences in the “ historical 
ind romantic tradition,” on the other hand, 

tind something which makes his work up- 


pear true and his characters, the minor ones 
live persons, and not puppets 
Certainly no one is more often called a his- 
torical romancer than Dumas, and surely there 
is hardly to be found anywhere in letters one 
vho was more of a realist; and without claim- 
ing for any of our Canadian contemporaries, 
and particularly for Mr. MeLennan, that they 
ire the equals of Dumas, one may think that 
pon this intermingling of the romantie tra 
dition with a convineing realism the best and 
broadest and most inspiring kind of letters 
may be predicated This is, moreover, espe- 
cially the case if it be true, as Mr. Howells 
intimates, that the books that are written by 
these gentlemen are designed to be read by 
hnewel people than ourselves.” After these 
Canadian fietionists, who are set down as be- 
y so manifestly inferior to our own, have 
placed before their Canadian readers some of 
the more inspiring events in their history, and 
aroused in them an interest in and patriotic 
enthusiasm for their own land, it will be time 
enough for them to cultivate the softer art of 
their superiors with a keen eye for motive 
and detail 
Mr. MeLennan and Miss Mell wraith in The 
Span o’ Life” have in no wise proved them- 
selves guiltless of Mr. Howells’s charge as to 
the romantic tradition, and, on the whole, it 
is not to be regretted that they have not, for 
they have given us a stirring tale of love and 
adventure, in which there is much that is 
Freneh and much that is Seoteh and much that 
s English and still more that is Canadian, 
und in astyle withal that should make of this 
story one of the most acceptable contributions 
to historical and romantic tradition that we 
have had for a long time 
For much better reasons than most young 
ulventurous spirits have had did young Ralph 
Dangertield vow vengeance against that king 
of England whose head was the sacritice of 
his vacillating rule. Mr. Wil 
liam Paterson, aftlicted just as 
By Winriam we have seen the Canadian fie- 
PATRESON tionists are, with the taint of 
historical and romantic tradition, has in his 


novel, Cromwell’s Own, taken up the troublous 


period in England which began with the later 


years of the reign of Charles the First anda « ; 
tended to the accession to powel ot Cromwe » 
and his followers, and the results of his lal. 
have been the justification of his choice 
Theme 

It is evident that the author is a student 
the times and of the chief actors of the tiny 
and a writer, as well, who believes that a 
rative is not harmed at all by a logical « 
struction Most of the young heroes ot 
torical fiction become involved in the troubl 
which make good reading through some 
creditable, if not discreditable, act attributal 
to the buoyaney of youth, but Mr. Paterso 
hero is not of this calibre at all His troubles 
are brought upon him by a commendable fee 
of filial affection which induces him to sta 
by the indiscretion of a father who chos 
spread the doctrines of Socinianism at at 
when Socinianism was not only not popular 
but could not be made so even by martyrdom 
Relatively one suspeets that it was mere ’ 
chrono ogical matter as to who should have 
signed the warrant which resulted in the deat! 
of the hero’s father on the charge of promu 
gating improper religious ideas. Charles hap 
pened to be King,and Charles signed the war 
rant. Despite his tolerance, it is not impos 
sible to believe that Cromwell would hav: 
done likewise had he been in power at that 
moment, but all the son saw was the existing 
fact that his father’s death was brought upe 
him a few vears in advance of the natur: 
event by the signature of Charles. And in a 
choice of two evils any right-minded young 
man will always choose the one which does 
the least harm to the individuals of his famil 

Apropos of the romancer’s duty towat 
truth, a point already touched upon, we fin 
the following rather good paragraph in Mi 
Paterson’s book: * When a chronicler of ati 
romance of war sends forth a regiment wit! 
a blare of trumpets, equipped for tight and 
thirsting tor it, it is considered his boun« 


duty to provide immediately an account ot 
tiercely contested battle, or series of battles 
in which the reader's favorite characters w 
do great deeds of glory and renown. Unfor 
tunately, hard historical fact is too detir 
to be set aside, and as we have set ourselves 
so far as the limits of our story will allow, t 
follow faithfully the fortunes of the Lronsides 
we must—tell the trnth!”’ 

Mr. Paterson goes on and tells the trut 
as he believes it, and inasmuch as we hay 
claimed for romancers that they do tell t 
truth, it is pleasant to find one among tlie! 
who not only tells it but insists upon the fact 
It may not all have happened as set forth 
‘Cromwell’s Own,” but it might have, a 
that which might have been, despite the 
saw, forms the wladdest of the Sp culations « 
tongue or pen. Mr. Paterson’s name shou 
be added to the list of successful and attra: 
tive sufferers from the historical and romant 
tradition. 
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